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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the present edition of Pascal’s Thoughts, the trans- 
lation of the Rev. Edward Craig, published in England in 
1825, has been carefully compared with the original, and 
- such amendments have been made, as a strict adherence 
to the sense, and, as far as possible, to the expression of 
the author, seemed to require. A translation of the first 
three chapters, which are omitted by Mr. Craig, is here 
given, and also of some other passages hy him excluded. 
This edition, therefore, contains the Thoughts of Pascal 
entire, and it is, so far as has been ascertained, the only 
one which comprises a translation of the whole of Pascal’s 
published Thoughts. 

The difficulties attending the translation, must be suffi- 
ciently obvious to any one, who shall examine the account 
of the manner in which the Thoughts were written, as 
given in the preface. In many instances, they are imper- 
fectly expressed and somewhat obscure, and in such pas- 
sages, if the translation is not intelligible, the fault, it is 
believed, may be charged to the original. Throughout the 


whole, the aim has been, not to elucidate or complete the 
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thought, but to give it just as it fell from the pen of the 
author. 

The Biographical Sketch and the Preface to the 
Thoughts, are compiled from Bossut’s “Notice of the 
Life and Works of Pascal;” “The Life of Pascal” by 
his sister, Madame Perier; Craig’s “Memoir of Blaise 
Pascal ;” and a recent article upon Pascal in the North 
American Review. The object is, to give, in a condensed 
form, the most important particulars relating to the life 


and works of this remarkable man. 


_Andover, Nov. 25, 1845. 
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+s 4 
“Tue name of Pascal is associated with all that is splendid and 


illustrious in the highest order of genius. The brilliant move- 
ments of his mind in the days of his childhood and youth, have 
no parallel, except in the extraordinary precocity of such remarka- 
ble personages as Crichton and Chatterton. But his claim to our 
admiration does not rest upon his genius. It rests upon that sub- 
lime devotion, which consecrated to the Infinite Mind, all the ca- 
pacities and glories of that genius. No Christian can peruse the 
‘Thoughts’ which follow, without being constantly reminded, that 
the great doctrines of universal depravity and redemption by the 
blood of Christ, circulated their vital influences through every vein 
of the writer’s contemplations and emotions. His prayer for the 
sanctified use of affliction by disease, presents a soul arrayed in the 
vesture of a Saviour’s righteousness. No chapter in the life of 
any uninspired man, can furnish a brighter and purer illustration 
of the beauty of holiness.’”* 

Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont, the capital of the province 
of Auvergne, in France, June 19, 1623. He was the son of 
Etienne Pascal, and Antoinette Begon. He had an elder brother 
who died in infancy, and two sisters; Gilberte, the elder, who mar- 
ried M. Perier, and Jacqueline, who took the veil in the convent of 
Port Royal. The family of Pascal was ennobled by Louis XI, 
about the year 1478, and from that time, they held in Auvergne 
distinguished stations, which they honored by their virtues and 
talents. 

To these hereditary qualities, Etienne Pascal united an exten- 


* Introduction to the first American edition of Pascal’s Thoughts. 
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sive knowledge of Law, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 

Literature, and held the office of first president of the Court of 

Aids, at Clermont. His peculiar simplicity of manners, and natural 

kindness of heart, made his home the abode of peace and happi- 

ness ; and each day, after discharging the duties of his public office, 

… he returned to the bosom of his family, and refreshed himself by 
sharing with his amiable wife her domestic cares and the education 
of their children. In 1626, his wife died. Deeply afflicted by her 
death, from that time he renounced all worldly ambition, and de- 
voted himself exclusively to the education of his three orphan 
children. He retired from office, and, in 1631, removed with his 
family to Paris. Here his attention was chiefly devoted to his only 
son, who, at a very early age, had shown indications of superior 
genius. So great was his solicitude, that the remarkable powers of 
mind, which his son evinced, should be properly developed and cul- 
tivated, that he was not willing to commit his education to another. 
The young Pascal, therefore, was never sent to any public institu- 
tion, and never had any other tutor than his own father. 

The chief maxim by which his father was guided in directing his 
studies, was, never to present to him any subject which he was not 
fully competent to understand. In accordance with this principle, 

and with a view to cultivate his memory and taste, he decided that 

the study of languages alone should occupy his tender years, leay- 
ing to early manhood the more exacting pursuits of mathematical 
and physical science. But the eager curiosity of the boy was not 
to be thus satisfied, and the wise scheme of his father was frustra- 
ted by circumstances, and by the precocity of the child’s genius. 
By freely conversing with him, about the causes of phenomena 
that attracted his notice, and of which he was anxious to know 
the reasons, his father, unconsciously to himself, probably stimu- 
lated his mind more than if he had allowed him to study the same 
subjects in books; since to the young, oral instruction is much 
more exciting than reading. 

The elder Pascal belonged to a small association of scientific 
men, among whom were Mersenne, Roberval, Carcavi, and Le 
Pailleur, who met occasionally at each others’ houses, to discuss 
new inventions and discoveries. From this association, the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, which was established in 1666, had its origin. 
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Young Pascal was for a time permitted to be present at these dis- 
cussions. He listened with extreme attention, and earnestly 
“sought explanations of whatever he did not understand. To 
trace effects to their causes, was one of his chief pleasures, and 
his sister tells us, that sitting at table one day, he happened to ho- 
tice that a plate, struck by a knife, immediately ceased ringing, 
when it was touched by the hand. His curiosity was so much ex- 
cited to learn the cause of this, that he made a variety of experi- 
ments upon sounds, and at the age of twelve years, wrote a short 
treatise upon the subject, in which his reasonings were very just 

and conclusive. ; 

- His father, fearful that this strong predilection for scientific pur- 
suits would retard his progress in classical learning, removed from 
him all books that treated upon these subjects, and requested his 
friends to refrain from speaking upon such topics in his presence. 
The boy was sadly afflicted by this opposition to his ruling tenden- 
cy. Hesought permission of his father to study Mathematics, but 
it was positively refused, until he should have obtained a know- 
ledge of the Latin and. Greek languages. He was eager to know 
the nature of Geometry, of which he had often heard the associates 
speak; but all the information he could get on the subject was, 
that it related to the measurement of bodies, and showed how to 
‘construct figures with accuracy, and to ascertain their relations to » 
each other. 7” 

This vague and general definition, exciting still more the cue 
riosity of the boy, developed his talent for Geometry. From this é 
time ke could not rest, but strove to penetrate the mysteries of that \ 
science, which was concealed from him with so much vigilance. 
During his play hours, he shut himself up in an empty room, where 
he was accustomed to divert himself, and, with a piece of charcoal, 
traced upon the floor, parallelograms, triangles, and circles, with- 
out knowing even the names of these figures. Obliged to furnish 
his own definitions, he called a circle a round, and a line a bar, and 
formed axioms in his own way. By comparing his figures, and | 


examining the relations their several lines bore to cach other, he 
gradually arrived at the proof of the thirty-second proposition of | 
the first book of Euclid: That the sum of the three angles of a 
triangle is equal to two right angles. Just at this moment, his 
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father entered the apartment; but so absorbed in thought was this 
young gcometer, that the astonished father remained some time 
unperceived by him. It would be difficult to say, which experien- 
ced the greater surprise, the son at being thus discovered by his 
father, after the express prohibition he had received to give no at- 
tention to such subjects, or the father, at seeing his son in the 
midst of all these diagrams. But the astonishment of the father 
was still greater, when, on asking him what he was doing, he an- 
nounced to him as the truth he was proving, the thirty-second 
proposition of the first book of Euclid! Upon his father’s en- 
quiring what had led him to think of this truth, he told him it was 
a certain other truth he had discovered; and having asked the 
same question in regard to this, he received answer, that it was 
from another truth still; and thus retracing his processes, step by 
step, and explaining them constantly by the names round and bar, 
the boy arrived at his definitions and axioms. 

His father, amazed at the greatness and power of his genius, 
left him without saying a word, and went directly to the house of 
his intimate friend, Le Pailleur. On arriving there, he stood some 
time motionless, like one entranced. Le Pailleur, seeing this, and 
noticing that he shed tears, was alarmed, and entreated him no 
longer to conceal from him the cause of his sorrow. “I weep not 
for sorrow,” said he, “but for joy. You know the care I have taken, 
that my son should give no attention to Geometry, lest it should 
divert him from his other studies; and yet, listen to what he has 
done.” He then related to him what he had just witnessed, where- 
of it might be said in a certain sense, the boy had invented Geome- 
try. Le Pailleur was not less astonished than the father, and 
thought it not right any longer to hold this young mind in captiv- 
ity. From this time no further restraint was put upon the boy’s 
genius. Huclid’s “ Elements” were given him for his hours of re- 
creation, and he read the book by himself, without need of expla- 
nation, before he was thirteen years old. 

He was now permitted to attend regularly those weekly meet- 
ings of the learned men of Paris, from which he had formerly 
been excluded. He took an active part in their discussions, and 
soon attained a distinguished rank among them, not only by the 
judgment he passed upon scientific principles introduced by others, 
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but by questions and principles which he himself brought forward. 
There were often brought before the society, propositions sent from 
Italy, Germany, and other foreign countries, and, upon all these, 
they were as careful to get his opinions, as that of any other mem- 
ber; for, by the keenness of his perceptions, he often detected 
errors which were overlooked by others. To estimate aright the 
wonderful progress he was now making in mathematical science, 
it must be remembered, that he devoted only his hours of recrea- 
tion to these pursuits, for he continued to follow strictly the rules 
which his father had at first laid down for his study of the langua- 
ges. Yet he took such delight in these investigations, and applied 
himself to them with so much energy, that, when he was but six- 
teen years old, he composed a short treatise upon Conic Sections. 
This was considered a prodigy of genius, showing him superior in 
geometrical science to any one since the time of Archimedes. It 
astonished Descartes himself, who persisted in maintaining, that it 
was the work of Pascal’s instructors, as he could not believe it to 
be the production of a boy of sixteen. 

Etienne Pascal was now one of the happiest of fathers. He saw 
his son moving with giant strides in the career of science, which 
he regarded as the most noble exercise of the human mind. His 
daughters afforded him no less satisfaction. In them, beauty of 
person ‘was united with superiority of mind, and they began to be 
distinguished in those fashionable circles in which they occasion- 
ally appeared. But all this domestic happiness, as well as the 
studies of young Blaise, was now interrupted by misfortune. 

“The father incurred the resentment of Richelieu, by offering 
some opposition to an arbitrary plan for cutting short the income 
attached to the Hotel de Ville. An order was made out for com- 
mitting him to the Bastile; but, obtaining seasonable notice of it, 
he fled from Paris, and concealed himself in his native province of 
Auvergne. A singular circumstance aided the talents and filial 
piety of his children, to which he was at last indebted for restora- 
tion from exile. The cardinal, it is well known, had a passion for 
dramatic performances, and even wrote a play himself, which was 
quite bad enough to be worthy of a prime-minister. He took a 
fancy about this time, that a tragi-comedy by Scudéri, called ‘I? 
Amour Tyrannique, should be represented in his presence by a 
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party of young girls. The Duchess d'Aiguillon, who had charge 
of the affair, selected Jacqueline Pascal, then about thirteen years 
old, the younger sister of Blaise, to be one of the performers. The 
permission of the elder sister, afterwards Madame Perier, who 
was at the head of the family during the absence of the father, was 
asked; but she coldly answered, that they did not consider them- 
selves under any great obligation at that time to please the cardi- 
nal. The duchess persisted in her request, and hinted that the 
pardon of the father might reward them for compliance. They 
yielded to this suggestion, and the representation took place on 
the third of April, 1639. Jacqueline acted her part like a little 
fairy, and her grace and spirit quite captivated the spectators, and 
excited all the good feelings of Richelieu. It had been arranged, 
she should approach the minister at the close of the piece, and re- 
cite some verses, pleading for the restoration of her father* She 
did so with a degree of simplicity and earnestness that delighted 
the cardinal, who embraced her as soon as she had finished, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Yes, my child, I grant all that you ask for; write to 
your father, that he may immediately return with safety” The 
kind duchess then spoke with strong commendation of the merits 
of the family, and added, pointing to Blaise, who was standing 
near, ‘ There is the son, who is but fifteen years old, and is already 
a distinguished mathematician.’ + , 

As a result of the scene just described, Pascal’s father was im- 
mediately recalled from banishment; and, in accordance with a 


* The following is the petition recited by the successful little 
actress, which we will not rob of its grace and beauty by tansla- 
ting. 


Ne vous ¢tonnez pas, incomparable Armand, 

Si j'ai mal contenté vos yeux et vos oreilles ; 
Mon esprit, agité de frayeurs sans pareilles, 
Interdit à mon corps et voix et mouvement. 
Mais pour me rendre ici capable de vous plaire, 
Rappelez de l'exil mon misérable père; 

C’est le bien que j'attends d’une insigne bonté ; 
Sauvez cet innocent d’un peril manifeste ; 
Ainsi vous me rendrez l'entière liberté 

De l'esprit et du corps, de la voix et du geste. 


+ North American Review, April, 1845. 
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t nai of Jacqueline, that her father might be permitted to come 


in person to thank the cardinal for his kindness, he hastened, with 
his three children, to appear before him, and was received in the 
kindest and most flattering manner. 

Two years after this, in 1641, the elder Pascal was appointed 
by Richelieu to an honorable and lucrative office in the govern- 
ment of Rome. Thither he removed his family, and the same 
year, Gilberte, his eldest daughter, was married to M. Perier. 

The numerous accounts and calculations that were necessary 
in his father’s official business, were confided to young Pascal. 
But he, weary of the tedious arithmetical processes he was obliged 
to go over, day after day, was led to seek some mechanical means 
of executing the work. After two years of intense application, 
not only to invent the instrument, but to make it intelligible to the 
workmen employed in its construction, he produced the cele- 
brated Arithmetical Machine which bears his name. This was a 
wonderful production for a youth of nineteen. Leibnitz viewed it 
with admiration, and spent some time in improving and simplify- 
ing it; and recently in England, Mr. Babbage, availing himself of 
the ingenious contrivance of this young Frenchman, has construct- 
ed his famous Mathematical Machine, whose object is to solve the 
most complicated problems, and calculate the motions of the stars, 
ard the return of eclipses. Pascal’s machine consists of a kind of 
frame-work, supporting several parallel bars, each having two 
series of numbers inscribed upon it. By a combination of wheels 
and pinions, these bars are made to revolve upon their axes, and 
after the machine is set for a particular process, the numbers form- 
ing the result appear through the opening in the face of the in- 
strument. Not only does it execute all the lower processes of 
arithmetic with quickness and certainty, but also some of the 
more complex and difficult operations. The Arithmetical Triangle, 
sometime afterwards invented by Pascal, gives the coëtñcient of a 
binomial raised to any power denoted by an integer; it was used 
to facilitate the calculations in the theories of combinations and 


aa 


probabilities. 

Pascal’s discoveries in mathematical science, were conspicuous 
and important enough to attract the attention and envy of Descar- 
tes, who, at this period, arrogated to himself the whole province of 
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pure mathematics. His discoveries concerning the theory of the 
eycloid, must be regarded as almost miraculous achievements of 
the geometry of his time. The calculation of chances owes its 
earliest development, and the establishment of some of its most 
important principles, to the genius of Pascal. 

When about twenty-three years of age, physical science offered 
to his enquiring mind a phenomenon, his solution of which affords 
still more remarkable proof of the premature vigor of his intellect. 
The workmen of the Duke of Florence, observing that water 
would not rise in a pump to the height of more than thirty-two 
feet, consulted Galileo as to the cause of this seeming caprice. 
He, imbued with the opinion, then commonly received, of nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum, replied that the water did indeed rise 
from this cause to a certain height, but that this power hada 
limited sphere, and beyond thirty-two feet, it ceased to act. But 
Galileo was not satisfied with his own explanation thus hastily 
given to the workmen; and as he was advanced in age, and ex- 
hausted by his long continued labors, he charged Torricelli, his 
disciple, to examine the question more thoroughly. Torricelli 
suspected that the ascent of water in a pump was owing to the 
pressure of the air upon the surface of the reservoir. He made 
several experiments upon the subject, but was notable to establish 
the truth of his supposition ; although it explained the fact, it did 
not exclude other hypotheses to account for the phenomenon. It 
therefore remained to be proved, that the weight of the atmosphere 
was the only possible cause of it. 

Just at this time, Torricelli died; but Pascal, to whom the re- 
sult of his experiments had been communicated, in 1646 repeated 
them with some variations. He used tubes of great length, and 
thus proved that nature did not dread a large vacuum any more 
than a small one. He was not yet acquainted with the explana- 
tion Torricelli had given, but, guided by his own reflections, he 
came to the conclusion, that the doctrine of natures repugnance 
to a vacuum was false. The results of his experiments, and the 
arguments founded upon them, he published in 1647, in a little 
book, entitled, “New Experiments respecting a Vacuum.” This 
work was attacked by many authors. To a severe criticism by 
Noel, a Jesuit, then rector of the College of Paris, Pascal replied 
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in a sarcastic and argumentative way, which showed his power 
for controversy, afterwards more fully developed in the “ Provin- 
cial Letters.” , ee 

But Pascal saw with pain, that none of his experiments or ene 


guments were absolutely decisive of the question. He therefore - 
renewed his efforts, and at length conceived the idea of an ex- 


periment, which would leave no room for cavil, and. would decide 
the matter irrevocably. He was guided to it by this course of 
reasoning. If the air have weight, each horizontal stratum of it 
must be pressed by the weight of the superincumbent strata, and 
the pressure must therefore diminish, as we rise above the surface 


of the earth. And, if it is the pressure of the air which sustains the 


column of fluid, the mercury must fall in the tube, if the instru- 


ment be carried to a considerable height in the atmosphere. In 
order that this difference in the height of the mercury might be so 
perceptible as to leave no pretext for doubting its reality, it was 
necessary to raise the tube high in the air. The mountain, called 
Puy-de-Dôme, in the vicinity of Clermont, about three thousand 
feet high, offered the means for trying the experiment. On the 
15th of November, 1647, Pascal communicated his project to M. 
Perier, his brother-in-law, who was about to visit Clermont, and 
charged him to make the experiment, as soon as he should arrive 
there. Some circumstances retarded the execution of the plan, 
but the trial was at last made, with all possible exactness, the 19th 
of September, 1648, and the phenomena, which Pascal had pre- 
dicted, took place with the most perfect accuracy. As they ascend- 
ed the mountain, the mercury began to fall in the tube, and, on 
the summit, it was more than three inches lower than it had been 
at the base. Descending, the column rose again, till they reached 
the plain, where it had the same elevation as at first. No altera- 
tion had taken place in another tube, which had been observed in 
the meantime upon the plain. Pascal made similar experiments 
at Paris, by means of the lofty tower of St. Jacque-la-Boucherie, 
|and obtained like results. Thus, the doctrine of nature’s abhor- 
‘rence of a vacuum was completely overthrown. Descartes en- 
deavored to rob Pascal of the glory of this discovery, by affirming 
that he had suggested the experiment to him. Pascal disdained to 
take any notice of the assertion, but in an account of the matter 
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which he afterwards wrote, he says, without mentioning Descartes, 
“boldly declare, that this experiment is of my own invention; 
and I say, moreover, that the increase of knowledge it has ocea- 
sioned, is due entirely to me.” 

The experiments of Pascal upon the pressure of the atmosphere, 
conducted him insensibly to the examination of the general laws 
by which the equilibrium of fluids is governed. By partly filling 
a balloon with air, and carrying it to the summit of Puy-de-Dôme, 
where it was completely distended, he proved the air to be a com- 
pressible and elastic fluid. On reversing the experiment the bal- 
loon returned to its former volume. He also made some observa- 
tions upon the changes in the height of the mercury, arising from 
variations in the weather. He wrote a treatise upon the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and one upon the equilibrium of fluids, which 
were finished in 1653, though they were not published till after his 
death. With these investigations, his merely scientific labors ter- 
minated. 

Pascal’s physical constitution seems to have been naturally deli- 
cate. His intense mental application, during the period of early 
youth, so seriously effected his health, that after the age of eighteen, 
he never passed a day without suffering. The energy of his mind 
was too much for his fragile frame, and his incessant mental labors, 
gradually but surely undermined his health, and introduced mor- 
bid action into the whole physical system. At the close of the 
year 1647, he had an attack of paralysis, which deprived him, in a 
great measure, of the use of his limbs. 

A short time after this, he returned to Paris, where he resided 
with his father and sister Jacqueline. By their kind solicitations, 
he was, for a time, induced to relax from study, and take several 
journies by way of recreation. But in the year 1651, he had the 
misfortune to lose his father; and in 1653, his sister Jacqueline, 
to whom he was tenderly attached, and who, by means of his re- 
ligious conversation, had long since resolved to consecrate herself 
entirely to God, retired forever from the world, by uniting herself 
with the company of pious recluses at Port Royal. Being thus 
left alone at Paris, for his other sister, Madame Perier then resided 
at Clermont, he returned without restraint, to those habits of se- 
vere study, which, had they not been interrupted, must soon haye 
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brought him to the grave: But his friends interfered, and, aided 
by the severity of his physical sufferings, constrained him to lay — 
aside his studies, and mingle more than he had done in general — 
society. For the meditations of his study, he substituted walking 
in the open air, and other salutary exercises. He carried into so- 
ciety something of a melancholy humor, but by his natural amia- 
bility, ready wit, and superior intellect, he was most cordially re- 
ceived in the circles with which he mingled. He soon acquired a 
taste for the fascinations of life, regained his spirits, and even be- 
gan to think of marriage. 

Previously to this time, Pascal had been led, by his paralytic at- 
tack, to a serious consideration of the subject of religion. From 
his childhood, his father had carefully sown in his mind the seeds 
of piety, which had preserved him from all the vices of youth. — 
But now, he became fully convinced of the truth of the Christian 
religion, and the propriety of its high requirements. He saw that 
it enjoined upon men the necessity of making God the supreme 
object of attention and love, and determined to renounce the 
studies to which he had so eagerly applied himself, and to devote 
the powers of his mind to this subject alone. 

This resolution materially influenced Pascal’s whole character 
and pursuits, but did not exercise unreserved control over him. 
His residence in Paris tended to dissipate his religious impressions, 
and to awaken a desire to return to the worldly pleasures which he 
had professed to renounce. His sister Jacqueline, on his occasion- 
al visits to her at Port Royal, witnessed with regret the deteriora- 
ting influence of Parisian society upon him, and, actuated by her 
religious fervor, and her grateful feelings towards the brother who 
had first directed her own steps to the paths of peace, she remon- 
strated with him on the necessity of greater decision, and a more 
marked separation from the world. Various circumstances aided 
her efforts. His health was still so miserable that he could not ap- 
ply himself to his former studies, and he found in the pleasures of 
the world no permanent satisfaction. During his solitary hours, 
his mind naturally reverted to religious considerations. 

But what seemed most effectually to dissipate all remaining at- 
tachment to the world, and to restore to his religious impressions 
the strength they had lost, was an accident which happened to him 
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in the month of October, 1654. As he was taking his usual drive 
in a coach and four, when crossing the Pont de Neuilly, the lead- 
ers became unmanageable, at a point of the bridge where there was 
no railing, and leaped into the Seine. Fortunately the traces 
broke, and the carriage stopped on the brink. Thus Pascal's life 
was preserved, but his frail system received such a shock, that he 
fainted, and was with difficulty restored to consciousness. The 
alarm and the jar of his head had a great effect on his mind, which, 
a short time previous, had been so affected by bodily pain and 
deep religious meditation, that he had been on the verge of insan- 
ity. He now became subject to a kind of false sensation, and fre- 
quently in moments of peculiar weakness, or during a sleepless 
night, he fancied there was a precipice yawning at the side of his 
bed, into which he was about to fall. To the same cause may be 
attributed a sort of vision, or ecstasy, which he had soon after- 
wards. As a memorial of this, he preserved during the rest of his 
life, a paper on which were written the day and the hour of its oc- 
currence, and which he constantly carried about with him, con- 
cealed within the lining of his dress. 

He considered the accident on the bridge, a warning from Heay- 
en to withdraw from all human engagements, and to live in fu- 
ture for God alone. From this time he bade adieu to the world. 

“ The objects for which he had hitherto labored so strenuously, 
now lost all value in his eyes. The memory of youthful triumphs 
was no longer pleasant; the reputation he had already gained, the 
hopes of still greater distinction he had once cherished, were now 
ranked among the vain joys and aspirations of a world which 
seemed to be fading from his sight, as one of more glorious prom- 
ise opened to his view from beyond the grave. He resolved to 
mortify his ambition and love of science, to quench even the nat- 
ural spark of family affection, to deny himself the ordinary com- 
forts of life, and to deyote his whole soul to the contemplation of 
God and a future life. He became a recluse, an ascetic, an en- 
thusiast ; we will not say a fanatic, for his cruelties were lavished 
only on himself.”* 

He was now about thirty years of age. That he might the bet- 
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ter carry into effect his new resolutions, he changed his residence, 


and lived some time in the country. He dispensed, as far as pos- 
sible, with the service of domestics, made his own bed, and carried 
his own dinner to his apartment. Prayer and the study of the 
Scriptures became the sole business of his life. He used to say, 
that the holy Scriptures were not a science of the understanding, 
but a science of the heart, intelligible only to those whose heart 
was in a right state, and veiled in obscurity to all others. His 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and his facility in quoting them, be- 
came very remarkable for that day. He read also all the com- 
mentaries to which he had access. His love for the truths of re- 
ligion, led him to exercise all the powers of his mind, both by his 
pen and i in conversation, in recommending them to others, and in 
demolishing whatever appeared likely to oppose their progress, or 
to veil and deform their truth. An opportunity soon occurred, 
which called forth the exercise of his talents and knowledge in the 
way he most desired. 

About the time Pascal adopted his religious habits, the Métis. 
tery of Port Royal had risen to great importance and notoriety, 
under the superintendence of Angelique Arnauld, sister of M. Ar- 
nauld, a celebrated doctor of the Sorbonne. At the same time, 
also, many men of the first talents and acquirements, disgusted 
with the world, and sick of the heartless and dissipated society 
around them, came to dwell together in a retired mansion in the 
same neighborhood. Among these, were two brothers of the 
Mère Angelique, her nephews, Le Maitre and De Sacy, Nicole, 
Launcelot, Hermant and others. Here they devoted themselves to 
the instruction of youth, in literature, science, and religion, Their 
seminary soon rose into importance. They issued many elemen- 
tary works, which became the standards of the day ; and so great 
was the celebrity of their school, and the Port Royal grammars 
and other treatises, as to threaten the Jesuits with ejection from 
the station they had almost exclusively held, as instructors and 
spiritual guides of the young people of rank throughout France. 

Pascal desired to become acquainted with these Port Royalists, 
and soon became an intimate friend of the most distinguished 
among them. He did not formally unite himself to their society, 
but was accustomed to make them long visits of three or four 
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months. x Of similar taste, opinions, and ardor of devotional feel- 
ing, he found great delight in their conversation, and they, on 
their part, failed not to recognize the greatness and versatility of 
his genius, and withheld not from him their warmest admiration 
and love. Of this association of men, some further notice is ne- 
cessary, in order to make intelligible the history of their controver- 
sy with the Jesuits, at the time Pascal came to their aid, and de- 
layed, for many years, the destruction of their society. 

“The fanaticism of a Spanish soldier, turned monk, created the 
order of the Jesuits, the most effective militia ever organized for 
the purposes of ecclesiastical warfare; resolute, cunning, and un- 
scrupulous, they sacrificed the cause of Christian faith and morals 
to the necessities of the combat in which they were engaged. Fer- 
vor of devotional feeling, kindled by the exciting religious contro- 
versies which then agitated Europe, gave birth, among other sects, 
to that of the Port Royalists, or Jansenists, of France, composed 
of persons who still adhered with unflinching fidelity to the see of 
Rome, though in practice, and in may points of doctrine, they — 
were more nearly allied to some parties among the Reformers. 
Two associations, animated by principles differing so widely from 
each other as those of the Jesuits and the Jansenists, could not 
long coëxist in harmony within the same pale. Disputes on points 
of faith were carried on with bitter recriminations ; and the con- 
test proceeded so far, that the entire destruction of one or the other 
party at last became inevitable. Rome temporized as usual, but 
was obliged to act at last; and the suppression of the monastery 
of Port Royal, and the persecution of the Jansenists, showed how 
highly she valued the unscrupulous services of the followers of 
Loyola.”* 

The controversy, so far as it was exclusively doctrinal, turned 
on the dark problems of predestination, free will, and saving grace. 
On these subjects, the Port Royalists embraced the doctrines of 
St. Augustine. 

While this controversy was going on in the church, Jansenius,t 
Bishop of Ypres, was occupied in writing a summary of the doc- 
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trines of Augustine, respecting predestination and divine grace. « 
He wrote his work in Latin under the title of Augustinus; but 
scarcely had he completed it, when he died. About two years a. 
after, in 1640, it was first published; but as it was a heavy, ill- 
written book, it probably would have attracted little notice, had it 
not accidentally become the touchstone of dispute in the contro- 
versy between the Jesuits and the Port Royalists. St. Cyran, the 
leader of the latter party, who had been the intimate friend of Jan- 
senius, strongly recommended his work. The recluses of Port 
Royal joined with him, and defended the opinions of the Bishop 
of Ypres with such ardor, that they were soon distinguished by 
the name of Jansenists. The Jesuits, enraged to find their own 
system of theology abandoned, and jealous of the Port Royalists, 
who effaced them in all kinds of literature, and sustained a high 
reputation for sanctity of life and purity of doctrine, vehemently 
assailed the work of Jansenius, as containing dangerous and he- 

retical doctrine; and left no means untried to effect the ruin of 

_ the Jansenists. A long and tedious controversy arose, in which, a 

" not only the recluses of Port Royal were engaged, but all the theo- “ki 

- Jogians of France. The Jansenists had unfortunately offended | 
Mazarin and cardinal Richelieu, both of whom exerted their influ- 
ence in favor of the Jesuits. St. Cyran was imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes, and Arnauld, who had been distinguished for great zeal 
and vehemence, and had taken the lead among the Jansenists, was 
arraigned before the Sorbonne as a contumacious heretic. He was 
condemned, and forever excluded from his seat in the faculty of 
theology. , 

“The triumph of the Jesuits seemed complete; but their joy 
was at once checked and turned into dismay, by the sudden ap- 
pearance in the opposite ranks of anew champion, far more for- 
midable than any whom they had hitherto encountered. In Jan. 
1656, just before sentence was passed, appeared the first of Pascal’s 
‘Provincial Letters, as they are usually called, though the more 
proper title is, ‘ Letters written by Louis de Montalte to one of his 
Friends in the Country’ The others, eighteen in number, were 
published successively, at intervals of several weeks’ duration, for 
more than a year and a half. Never was a more seasonable and 
effectual aid brought to the rescue of a sinking cause. These 
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À of style and argument, of wit and eloquence, did 
more to ruin the name and the cause of the Jesuits, than all the 
discussions that had been urged in the schools of theology, and all 
the enemies they had provoked among the reigning powers of 
Europe. Eminently popular and intelligible in style, abounding 
with the happiest flashes of pleasantry and fancy, passing with 
ease and grace from the keenest ridicule to the loftiest invective, 
they were read and almost committed to memory by all classes of 
men, while the heavy and abusive answers to them passed unno- 
ticed, and were soon forgotten. They provoked the unwilling 
praise even of Voltaire, who said that the earlier letters had 
more wit than the best comedies of Moliére, and the latter ones 
more sublimity than the finest compositions of Bossuet. The 
same excellent judge attributes to them the fixation of the French 
language, and says, that, after a century, not a word or phrase em- 
ployed in them had become obsolete. The clearness and precision 
with which the points at issue are explained, and the tone of severe 
morality and fervent piety which pervades those admirable letters, 
made them as persuasive and convincing as they were delightful. 
The Jesuits found themselves exposed to the ridicule and indigna- 
tion of all Europe, in a publication destined to be as lasting and 
as widely diffused as the language in which it was written. They 
had no writers among their number capable of averting or return- 
ing this terrible blow; for it was aptly said of them, that at all 
times, ‘ their penknives were more to be dreaded than their pens.’ 
The Jesuit Annot remarked, that for an answer to the first fifteen 
letters, he had only to repeat fifteen times over, that the writer of 
them was a Jansenist. 

“The irony, with which Pascal exposes the gross tergiversations 
of the Jesuits, is keen but tempered, and flashes out into eloquent 
indignation, when he speaks of the great purposes of this unholy 
compact, which was to effect the condemnation of the Jansenists. 
By adopting the epistolary form of composition, which admits 
great freedom of transition and colloquial piquancy of style, and 
by throwing most of the argument into the garb of dialogue, he 
contrived to render this abstruse and perplexed controversy intel- 
ligible and pleasant to all classes of readers. From writers of es- 
tablished reputation among the Jesuits, he has accumulated a long 
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list of scandalous decisions, and has dwelt upon them with so 
much wit and severity, that he has rendered the very name of Je- 
suitism a synonyme for chicane, deception, and falsehood. 

“ But even the publication of the Provincial Letters, though it 
covered the assailants with shame, would not, probably, have suf- 
ficed for the protection of the assailed, if a supposed miracle, per- 
haps the best accredited of its class in modern times, had not taken 
place, and created a popular belief, of which the Jansenists instant- 
ly availed themselves, that Heaven itself was interposing in be- 
half of the persecuted sect. 

“ Pascal’s niece, a girl about eleven years of age, the daughter of 
Madame Perier, resided as a pupil in the Port Royalnunnery. The 
poor child had been afflicted for more than three years with a fistula 
lacrymalis in the corner of the left eye. It had affected the bones of 
the nose and palate, and frightfully disfigured her externally, one 
side of her face being entirely ulcerated. After the ablest physi- 
‘cians and surgeons had exhausted their skill upon the case without 
effect, they determined to make trial of the actual cautery, and the 
day for this painful operation was fixed. Meanwhile a collector of 
relics in the city, named M. de la Potterie, pretended to haye gain- 
ed possession of one of the thorns, which had composed the crown 
that the soldiers platted and put upon our Saviour’s head. As 
Voltaire remarks, by what means such an extraordinary relic was 
preserved and transported from Jerusalem to the Faubourg St. 
Jacques, we are not informed. But the populace believed in the 
Holy Thorn, and the members of the several religious communi- 
ties, vied with each other in their eagerness to have it exhibited at 
their respective establishments. Among: others, the Port Royal 
nuns requested to see it, and it was carried to them on the 24th of 
March, 1656. It was placed on a little altar within the grate of 
the choir, and a procession of the pupils and nuns passed by, sing- 
ing appropriate hymns, and each in her turn kissing the holy relic. 
One of the instructors stood near, and could not help shuddering 
as she saw the disfigured little girl approach. ‘ Recommend your- 
self to God, my child, she exclaimed, ‘and touch your diseased 
eye with the Holy Thorn” The command was obeyed, and the 
girl instantly felt the assurance, as she afterwards declared, that 
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she was healed. She told one of her young companions of the fact 
that night, and the next day it was made known to the nuns, who 
examined the eye, and found the cure complete. There was no 
tumor, no exudation of matter, not even a scar. 

“ Three or four days afterwards, Dalencé, one of the surgeons 
who were engaged to apply the hot iron, came to the house and ask- 
ed to see the patient. She was brought to him, but he did not re- 
cognize her, and said again that he wished to see the girl whose 
eye and cheek were ulcerated. ‘ She now stands before you,’ was 
the reply. Amazed at such an announcement, he examined the 
little girl with great care, and could not find any trace of the dis- 
ease. He then sent for his two associates, who repeated the ex- 
amination, and declared that the patient was entirely cured. The 
report of this miracle created great sensation in Paris. Crowds 
flocked to Port Royal, to behold and admire the Holy Thorn. 
The queen mother deputed M. Felix, first surgeon of the king, 
who enjoyed a high reputation for probity and skill, to enquire in- 
to the truth of the story. He questioned the nuns and the sur- 
geons, drew up an account of the origin, progress, and end of the 
disease, attentively examined the girl, and at last declared, in a 
paper attested by his signature, that neither nature nor art had any 
share in the cure, but that it was attributable to God alone. The 
ery was now universal, that divine power had interposed in behalf 
of the Jansenists, and their enemies were covered with confusion 
and dismay. The severe measures that had been instituted against 
the Port Royal society were instantly relaxed. The nuns were 
again allowed to receive their pupils, the illustrious recluses re- 
turned to the spot consecrated to their studies and devotions, and 
even Arnauld came forth from his hiding-place, and gave God 
thanks. Mademoiselle Perier lived seventy-five years after this 
event, without any return of the malady. She was still alive 
when the poet Racine drew up his narrative of the affair, from 
which we have taken this account. 

“Neither the publication of the ‘Provincial Letters, nor the 
miracle of the Holy Thorn, sufficed to avert for a long period the 
persecution and final ruin of the sect of the Jansenists. But the 
respite thus procured lasted till the death of Pascal, who was thus 
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spared the bitter anguish of beholding the defeat and dispersion of 
his beloved associates.”* 

The contest of Pascal with the Jesuits continued about three 
years. His close application during this time, very seriously affect- 
ed his already enfeebled health. The constitutional disease, which 
had shown itself in earlier years, gained ground, and his physical 
sufferings became extreme. A constant and severe pain in the 
teeth, for a long time almost entirely deprived him of sleep. To. 
divert his attention from the agony he endured, he sought to ab-- 
sorb his mind in thought. During one of these restless nights, his 
mind reverted to his former mathematical pursuits, and some prop-- 
ositions respecting the cycloid were brought to his recollection. 
The train of thought to which this led interested him, and beguiled 
the pain under which he was suffering. The result was, the solu- 
tion of his famous problems relative to the cycloid. Yet so en- 
tirely had his attention been withdrawn from such speculations, 
and devoted to those religious contemplations which he thought 
far more important, that he did not commit to paper these inter- 
esting discoveries. But having spoken of them to some of his 
friends, particularly to the Duke de Roannez, the latter thought 
they might be made subservient to the cause of true religion, by 
showing that a man may possess the highest intellectual gifts, and, 
at the same time, be a sincere and humble Christian. They there- 
fore proposed, that the same problems which Pascal had solved, 
should be published, and a reward publicly offered to any geometer 
who should be able to solve them. The most distinguished math- 
ematicians then in Paris were appointed as judges of the trial. 
In June, 1658, Pascal issued a paper, under the name of Amos 
Duttonville, an anagram of the name of Louis de Montalte, pro- 
posing, for solution, the problems: “to find the measure and 
centre of gravity of any segment whatever of the curve, and the 
dimensions and centres of grayity of the solids which such a seg- 
ment forms by revolving round the abscissa or the ordinate.” But 
two attempts were made to gain the prize; one by the Jesuit 
Lallouére, and the other by Dr. Wallis, Professor of Geometry at 
Oxford. Neither of them were deemed satisfactory, and Pascal, 
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who had hitherto kept himself concealed under his assumed name, 
then published his own treatise upon the subject, which completely 
established his claim to the discovery of the right method of solu- 
tion, and commanded the applause of the whole scientific world. 

“The mind of Pascal could not long be diverted by such labors 
from the more solemn topics which had now for years engrossed 
‘his attention. His devotional exercises became more and more 
absorbing, and the practices of penitence and self-denial, to which 
he submitted, were rapidly consuming his enfeebled powers of life. 
Devoting nearly his whole income to the service of the poor, he 
deprived himself of every luxury, and of most of the comforts of 
ordinary existence. In a small chamber, from which he had 
‘caused even the tapestry to be removed, lest it should gratify his 
eye, and where he would not allow himself the service of a single 
‘domestic, so long as his strength sufficed for making his own bed, 
he passed most of his time in prayer and the study of the Scrip- 
tures. To this cheerless and unfurnished apartment, men distin- 
guished in every walk of science and letters frequently resorted, to 
profit by the conversation of the greatest genius of his country, 
and perhaps of his age. He talked with vivacity and wit, as might 
be expected from the Author of the ‘Provincial Letters’ and dis- 
played without effort or reserve the stores of his information and 
the vast range of his intellect. Human nature is weak, and he 
could not but be gratified and flattered to find his conversation so 
acceptible to others, and to observe the superiority of his spirit to 
theirs. But this pleasure was a weakness, it was even a sin, in 
the eyes of the pious devotee. It was to be mortified, with the 
other enticements of the flesh, and to be kept in subjection to the 
love of God and the hope of heaven. He wore a girdle with sharp 
points on the inside, next to his flesh, and when he felt any move- 
ment of vanity or extraordinary pleasure in conversation, he press- 
ed the iron torture more closely to his side, that physical pain 
might remind him of his frailty and his duty. 

“Tn strict conformity to his principle, that it was necessary to 
renounce all the pleasures of this world, he tried to stifle even the 
ordinary impulses of natural affection, and to preserve a cold and 
rigid exterior to his nearest friends, even when his heart was over- 
flowing with kindness and love. He would not permit the cares- 
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ses of his sister’s children, saying that it was the indulgence of a 
sinful love; but he showed his real tenderness for them by many 
substantial proofs. Madame Perier once complained to her sister,. 
that their brother spoke coldly to her, and even seemed to be an- 
noyed when she was rendering to him the most affectionate ser- 
vices in his illness. Jacqueline, who shared his religious fervor, 
understood his notions better, and explained them. “And in 
truth,” says the elder sister, “when there was occasion for my 
brother’s assistance, he showed so much eagerness to embrace itr 
and so many proofs of affection, that I had no longer any reason 
to doubt that he loved me.”* 

The most interesting and important of the productions of Pascal, 
still remains to benoticed. From the time that he became decided- 
ly religious, he had applied his mind to the study of the Scriptures, 
with all its native ardor. He sought to understand perfectly the 
evidences for the truth of the Christian religion, and its adaptation 
to the wants of man, also the futility of the objections brought 
against it, and the true method of confuting them. Feeling at 
length clear convictions in his own mind upon the subject, he 
prepared to write a comprehensive work upon tbe proofs of the 
Christian religion, and the philosophy of human nature. The con- 
troversy, which for three years he carried on with the Jesuits, pre- 
vented him from laboring upon it as he desired. But the miracle 
wrought upon his niece, which put an end to the controversy, aud 
which he regarded as in a degree wrought for his benefit, deeply 
affected him, and led him to think much upon miracles. He re- 
ceived new light upon the subject of religion, and his desire in- 
creased to labor upon that work, which he intended should refute 
the principles and false reasonings of the atheists. In 1658, three 
years before his death, having his mind free from all other cares 
and engagements, he thought to devote himself exclusively to this 
work. He had before this, at different times, sketched upon paper 
some thoughts which were to enter into his plan. But after devot- 
ing some time to collecting materials, and noting down further 
thoughts on the subject, his health entirely failed, and he approach- 
ed rapidly to the close of life. Except his eldest sister, Madame 
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Perier, Pascal was now alone in the world. His father had been 
dead some time, and his sister Jacqueline, after consecrating her- 
self some years entirely to the service of God, in the nunnery of 
Port Royal, died in Oct. 1661, at the age of thirty-six years. His 
most ardent affection for anything in this world had been given to 
this sister, but he received the intelligence of her death with the 
greatest calmness, and simply uttered with a sigh, “God grant 
that my end may be like hers !” 

During the remainder of his life, his sufferings were so intense, 
that he became almost entirely incapable of mental application. 
The short intervals in which his mind was capable of effort, he 
zealously employed upon this work. He wrote down detached 
thoughts, as they occurred to him, upon the first scrap of paper 
that came to hand, and when he was not able to hold his pen him- 
self, a faithful domestic who sat by his bedside, wrote from his 
dictation. These were of course written with a degree of accuracy, 
varying with the state of his body or mind at the time. In this 
way was accumulated a great number of unconnected hints and 
aphorisms, which he was never allowed to arrange and complete. 
At his death, nothing was found of the great work which he had 

_ planned, but this mass of detached Thoughts. 

As to the general plan of this work, we are left entirely to con- 
jecture, except so far as he unfolded it in conversation with a num- 
ber of his friends, who requested of him an outline of it. Ina con- 
versation two or three hours long, he laid out the subject on which 
he proposed to write, and gave an abridgment of the mode of rea- 
soning, and a synopsis of the order in which the different branches 
of it were to be treated. His friends affirmed they had never 
heard anything more admirable, or more powerfully convincing, 
From the view which he gave them of the work, they anticipated 
a splendid performance. Of this abridged statement, one of his 
friends who heard it has given from memory the following ac- 
count. 

“ After having shown them what modes of proof produce the 
greatest impression on the minds of men, and are most effectual 
as means of suasion, he undertook to show that the Christian re- 
ligion has marks of certainty as decided, and evidence in its fayor 
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as strong, as any of those things which are received in the world 
as unquestionable. 

“ He began by a delineation of man, in which he omitted nothing 
which might tend to give him a minute and comprehensive know- 
ledge of himself, both within and without, even to the most secret 
emotions of his soul. He then supposed the case of a man, who, 
having lived in that state of ignorance in which men generally 
live, and in indifference to most things around hin, but especially 
to those which concern himself, comes at length, to consider him- 
self in the picture which he had previously drawn, and to examine 
what he really is. He is surprised with the discovery which he 
makes there of a multitude of things, on which he had never pre- 
viously thought; and he cannot notice without astonishment, all 
that Pascal’s description causes him to feel of his greatness and his 
vileness, his power and his weakness, of the little light that lingers 
with him, and the thick darkness which almost entirely surrounds 
him, and of all those wonderful contrarieties which are found in his 
nature. After this, however weak his intellectual powers may be, 
he can no longer remain in indifference; and however insensible 
he may have been hitherto to such questions, he cannot but wish, 
after having ascertained what he is, to know also whence he came, 
and what is to become of him. 

“Pascal having, as he supposed, thus awakened in him the dis- 
position to seck for information on a subject so important, pro- 
posed to direct his attention first to the philosophers of this world ; 
and having unfolded to him all that the wisest philosophers of all 
the different sects have said on the subject of man, to point out to 
him so many defects, weaknesses, contradictions, and falsehoods, 
in all that they have advanced, that it would not be difficult for 
the individual in question, to determine, that it is not in the schools 
of human philosophy that he must seek for instruction. 

“ He then carries his disciple over the universe, and through all 
the ages of its history, and points out to him the variety of re- 
ligions which have obtained in it; but he shows him at the same 
time, by strong and convincing reasons, that all these religions 
are full of vanity and folly, of errors, extravagance, and absurdity, 
so that here also he finds nothing which can give him satisfaction. 

“Then Pascal directs his attention to the Jewish people, and 
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points out a train of circumstances so extraordinary, that they 
easily rivet his attention. And having called his attention to all 
the singularities of that nation, he fixes it especially on the one book 
by which that people are guided, and which comprehends at once 
their history, their law, and their theology. 

“Scarcely has he opened this book, when he learns that the 
world is the work of God, and that the same God has made man 
in his own image, and endowed him with all the powers of body 
and mind, adapted to this state of being. Although he has not 
yet attained to a conviction of these truths, they are a source of 
gratification to him; and reason alone is sufficient to discover to 
him more probability in the supposition that one God is the creator 
of men, and of all things in the universe, than in all the wild in- 
ventions which tradition offers elsewhere to his notice. He soon 
perceives, however, that he is far from possessing all the advan- 
tages which belonged to man, when he first came from the hands 
of his Maker. But his doubt in this matter is speedily cleared up; 
for on reading further, he ascertains, that after man had been 
created in a state of innocence, and gifted with many perfections, 
his first act was to rebel against his maker, and to use his new 
created powers in offending him. 

“Pascal proposed then to show him, that this crime being one 
of the most aggravated in all its circumstances, it was punished, 
not only in the first man, who, having fallen by that sinful act, 
sunk at once into misery, and weakness, and blindness, and error, 
but also in all his descendants, in all time following, to whom he 
transmits, and will transmit, his own corrupt nature. 

“His plan was then to point out to him several passages of this 
book, in which he must discover the averment of this truth. He 
shows him that it never speaks of man but with reference to this 
state of weakness and disorder; that it is frequently said there, 
that all flesh is corrupt; that men are become sensual, and they 
have a bias to evil from their birth. He shows him that this first 
fall is the origin, not only of all that is otherwise incomprehensi- 
ble in the nature of man, but also of many effects which are exter- 
nal to him, and of which the cause is otherwise unknown. In fact, 
it would be his object to point out man, as so accurately depicted 
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in this book, that he would appear in no respect different from the 
character which he had previously traced. 

“But merely to teach man the truth of his misery, would not be 
enough. Pascal proposed to show him, that in this same book 
also he might find his consolation. He would point out that it is 
said there, that the remedy of this evil is with God; that we must 
go to him for strength; that he will have compassion, and will 
send a deliverer who will make a satisfaction for guilty man, and 
be his support in weakness. 

“ After having set before his disciples a number of important re- 
marks on the sacred book of this peculiar people, he proposed to 
show him that this was the only book which had spoken worthily 
of the Supreme Being, and that had given the idea of an univer- 
sal religion. He would point out what should be the most evident 
marks of such a religion; which he would then apply to those 
which this book inculcated, and would direct his attention espe- 
cially to the fact, that these Scriptures make the essence of religion 
to consist in the love of God, which is a feature entirely peculiar 
to themselves, and distinguishes them from all other religious 
writings in the world, the falsehood of which appears manifestly 
detected by the want of this essential characteristic. 

“ Hitherto, although Pascal might have led his scholar so far 
onward towards a disposition for the adoption of the Christian re- 
ligion, he had said nothing to convince him of the truth of the 
things which he had discovered; he had only induced in him the 
disposition to receive them with pleasure, if he could be satisfied 
that it was his duty; he had led him to wish with his whole heart, 
that these things were substantial and well founded truths, since 
he found in them so much that tended to give him repose, and to 
clear up his serious and distressing doubts. And this, M. Pascal 
considered, is the state in which every reasonable man should be, 
who has once seriously entered on that train of considerations that 
he wished to set before the mind of his disciple’; and that there is 
reason to believe, that a man in such a state of mind, would then 
easily admit all the proofs which might be brought to confirm the 
reality of those important truths of which he had spoken. 

“Then in the way of proof, having shown generally that these 
truths were contained in a book, the genuineness and authenticity 
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of which, could not reasonably be doubted, he proposed to look 
minutely into the writings of Moses, in which these truths are es- 
pecially taught, and to show by an extensive series of unquestion- 
able proofs, that it was equally impossible that Moses had left a 
written statement of untruths, or that the people to whom he left 
them, could have been deceived as to the facts, even though Moses 
himself had been an impostor. 

“He would speak also of the miracles recorded there, and he 
would prove that it was not possible that they could not be true, 
not only by the authority of the book that relates them, but by the 
many attendant circumstances which made them, in themselves, 
unquestionable. 

“Then he would proceed to show, that the whole law of Moses 
was figurative; that all which happened to the Jews, was but a 
type of the realities accomplished at the coming of Messiah; and 
that the veil which covered these types having been withdrawn, it 
had become easy now to perceive the complete fulfilment of them, 
in those who had received Jesus Christ as the promised teacher 
come from God. 

“ He then undertook to prove the truth of religion by prophecy ; 
and, on this point, he spoke more fully than on some others. 
Having thought and examined deeply on this subject, and having 
views which were quite original, he explained them with great 
accuracy, and set them forth with peculiar force and brilliancy. 

“ And then haying run through the books of the Old Testament, 
and made many powerful observations, calculated to serve as con- 
vincing proofs of the truths of religion, he proposed to speak of the 
New Testament, and to draw from it the proofs which it afforded 
of the truth of the Gospel. 

“He began with Jesus Christ; and although he had already 
triumphantly proved his Messiahship by prophecy, and by the 
types of the law which he showed to have in him their perfect ac- 
complishment, he adduced further proofs still, drawn from his 
person, his miracles, his doctrine, and the events of his life. 

“ He then came down to the Apostles; and in order to show the 
truth of that faith which they had so generally preached, he first 
established the notion that they could not be accused of support- 
ing a false system, but upon the supposition, cither that they were 
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deceivers, or were themselves deceived; and then in the second 
place, he showed that the one and the other of these suppositions 
were equally impossible. 

“Finally, he took a very comprehensive view of the evangelic 
history, making some admirable remarks on the gospel itself—on 
the style and character of the eyangelists,—-on the apostles and 
their writings;—on the great number of miracles,—on the saints 
and martyrs of the early church, and on all the various means by 
which the Christian religion had obtained a footing in the world: 
and although it was quite impracticable in such a discourse, to 
treat such an extensive range of material at length, and with the 
minuteness, accuracy, and collective force which he purposed in 
his work, he said enough to exhibit most luminously, the conclusion 
to which he wished to come, that God only could have so conduct- 
ed the issue of so many different agents and influences, as that they 
should all concur in supporting the religion which he himself wish- 
ed to establish among men.” 

This short abstract gives some faint idea of the comprehensive 
work which Pascal had planned, and we cannot but regret, that a 
few scattered fragments of detached Thoughts, preparatory to 
the work, is all that he left behind him. 

His infirmities and sufferings rapidly increased, and he was at 
length unfitted for any exertion whatever. He now strove to de- 
tach himself entirely from all earthly tics and enjoyments. His 
state of health rendered it necessary that his food should be very 
delicate, but he endeayored to take it without. tasting its flavor. 
He would not even allow his sister to remark on the personal beau- 
ty of any one whom he had seen, lest in the minds of his servants, 
of young people, or of himself, it should give rise to a questionable 
thought. He was anxious that others should not form any attach- 
ments to him, for he thought it was highly criminal for a human 
being, full of infirmities, to seek to occupy the affections of a heart, 
which should be given to God alone. In proportion as he separa- 
ted himself from the ties of affection to relatives, his regard for the 
poor and afflicted increased, and he would relieve their necessities, 
even at the expense of having his own unprovided for. When at 
times he exceeded his income in this way, and his friends remon- 
strated with him on account of it, he would say, “ I have invariably 
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found, that however poor a man is, he has something left when he 
dies.” He often borrowed money at interest, in order to indulge - 
himself in these charities. His regard for the poor had always been 
great, but it was very much increased towards the close of his life. 
He thought it a duty to visit the poor, and believed the most pleas- 
ing method of serving God, was to do good to them. He thought 
that each, according to his ability, should relieve the poor around 
him, instead of occupying his mind with those great designs, which 
often leave the practicable good undone. 

“One very interesting instance of Pascal’s benevolence occur- 
red about three months before his death. As he returned one day 
from the Church of St. Sulpice, he was accosted by a young per- 
son about fifteen years of age, and very beautiful, who asked char- 
ity. He felt the danger of her situation, and inquired into her cir- 
cumstances ; and having learned that she came from the country, 
that her father was dead, and that her mother being ill, had been 
that day brought to the Hotel Dieu for medical assistance, he re- 
garded himself as sent of God to her relief, in the crisis of her ne- 
cessity ; and he took her, without delay, to a seminary, where he 
placed her under the care of a pious clergyman, provided for her 
support, and, through the assistance of a female friend, settled her, 
at length, in a comfortable situation. 

“ Another instance of the extreme force of the principle of char- 
ity in his mind, occurred subsequently to this. He had in his 
house at the time, a poor man, with his wife and family, for whose 
accommodation, he had given up one of his rooms, and from whom 
he received no return but gratitude. One of his children had fall- 
en ill of the small-pox; and Pascal who needed at the time, on 
account of his great debility, the attendance of his sister, was un- 
willing that she should come to him, from the risk of infection to 
her children. It became necessary, therefore, that he and his sick 
inmate should separate; but considering the probability of danger 
to the child, if he were removed, he preferred to submit to the in- 
convenience himself, and consequently, allowing the poor family 
to retain possession, he left his own house, never to return, and 
came to die at Madame Perier’s. 

“Three days after this circumstance, Pascal was visited by that 
attack of disease which removed him out of this present world. It 
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began with violent internal pain, the severity of which, he endured 
with wonderful patience and composure. His medical attendants 
perceived, that his sufferings were very great ; but finding his pulse 
good, and no appearance of fever, they ventured to assure his 
friends, that there was not the least shadow of danger. Pascal 
however felt, that owing to the severity of his sufferings, and the 
exhaustion of constant sleeplessness, he was becoming much en- 
feebled, and on the fourth day of his illness, sent for the curate of the 
parish and confessed. The report of this spread rapidly among 
his friends, and they gathered round him, overwhelmed with ap- 
prehension. The medical men were so surprised by this, that they 
said, it was an indication of fear on his part, which they did not 
anticipate from him; and notwithstanding his suspicions, they per- 
sisted in maintaining a favorable opinion of his case. In the mean 
time, however, he became much more emaciated, and believing, in 
opposition to all their representations, that he was really in dan- 
ger, he communicated freely and repeatedly with the curate, on the 
subject of his religious hope. 

“ At this time also he made his will, on which occasion he stated, 
that if M. Perier had been at Paris, and would have consented, he 
would have given all his property to the poor. He said to Mad- 
ame Perier, ‘ How is it that I have done nothing for the poor, 
though I have always loved them” To which she replied, ‘ Your 
means have not been such as to enable you to do much for them. 
‘But, said he, ‘if I could not give them money, I might, at least, 
have given my time and my labor. Here I have come short in- 
deed! And if the physicians are right, and God permits me to 
recover, I am determined to have no other employment all the rest 
of my life. 

“The patience with which Pascal endured pain was equally re- 
markable with his overflowing love to the poor. When some one 
observed to him the distress which they felt at seeing him suffer, 
he answered, ‘It does not grieve me. I only fear to be relieved. 
I know both the dangers of health, and the benefit of suffering. 
Do not mourn for me; disease is the natural and proper state for 
Christians. Then we are, as we ought to be, in a state of afflic- 
tion, by which we become alienated from the joys and pleasures 
of sense, and delivered from those passions which disturb all other 
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periods of our life; we are freed from ambition and from avarice, 
and looking perpetually for death. Is not this the life that a 
Christian should live? Is it not a privilege to be brought into a 
state that makes it imperative so to live, and that requires only 
the duty of humble and thankful submission? For this reason, I 
desire no other blessing now of God, than that he would continue 
to me the grace of sanctified affliction,’ 

“He was so simple and child-like in his spirit, that he would 
listen to any one who pointed out a fault in him, and yield impli- 
citly to their advice. The exquisite sensitiveness of his mind some- 
times betrayed him into impatience; but if this was mentioned to 
him, or if he discovered that he had grieved any one, he instantly 
addressed himself to reparation of his fault, by acts of the most 
unqualified tenderness and kindness. The Curate of St. Etienne, 
who attended him during the whole of his illness, used to say re- 
peatedly, ‘He is an infant—humble and submissive as an infant.’ 
And another ecelesiastie who came to see him and remained an 
hour with him, said to Madame Perier when he left him, ‘ Be com- 
forted, Madame ; if God calls him, you have good reason to bless 
him for the grace bestowed on your brother. I have always ad- 
mired many noble points about his character, but I have never no- 
ticed anything superior to the child-like simplicity which he now 
exhibits. In a great mind like his, this is incomparably lovely. I 
would gladly change places with him.’ 

“ As the time drew on, he earnestly desired to receive the sacra- 
ment; but the medical men opposed it, on the ground, that they 
could not justify the administering the viaticinn, because he was not 
in immediate danger of death; and because he was too weak to 
receive it with fasting, according to the customary method of per- 
sons not dangerously ill; and that it was preferable, that he should 
wait till he was able to receive it at the church. His sufferings, 
however, continued to increase; and though they yielded, in a de- 
gree, to the influence of medicine, they were, at length, attended 
with severe pain and giddiness in the head, which distressed him 
greatly, and induced him to press on his friends with the greatest 
earnestness, that they would allow him to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper, and cease to make those objections by which he had hith- 
to been prevented from receiving it. He said, ‘they do not feel 
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what I suffer, and they will find themselves mistaken about me. 
There is something very extraordinary about the pain in my head? 
When, however, he found that his wish was still opposed, he ceased 
to importune, but said, ‘since they will not grant me this favor, 
let me, at least, substitute something else in its stead. If I may 
not communicate with the head, at least, let me have communion 
with the members. Let a poor person be brought into the house 
and treated with the same attention as myself, that in the confu- 
sion with which I am overwhelmed at the abundance of my mer- 
cies, I may, at least, haye the gratification of knowing that one 
poor creature shares them with me. For when I think of my own 
comforts, and the multitude of poor who are in a worse state than 
Lam, and are destitute of the merest necessities, I feel a distress 
which I cannot endure.’ And when he found that this wish could 
not be granted, he entreated to be carried out to the Hospital of 
the Incurables, that he might die among the poor. He was told, 
that the physicians could not consent to his being removed, at 
which he was much grieved, and made his sister promise, that if 
he at all revived, this indulgence should be granted to him. 

“ About midnight, however, of the 17th of August, he was 
seized with violent convulsions, at the termination of which, he ap- 
peared to be rapidly sinking; and his friends began to fear, that 
although Madame Perier, had, of her own accord, made arrange- 
ments for his partaking of the Lord’s Supper on that day, he must, 
at length, die without the comfort of that sacred ordinance which 
he had so earnestly requested, and which they, at the instance of 
the medical advisers, had withheld. But, as if God was willing 
graciously to indulge his request, his convulsions subsided, and his 
senses became as perfectly collected, as if he were in health; and 
just at this moment, the curate arrived with the sacred elements. 
As the curate entered the room, he said, ‘ Now you shall be indul- 
ged in your earnest wish.” This address completely roused him. 
He raised himself by his own strength on his elbow, to receive the 
communion with greater outward reverence. On being question- 
ed previously as to the leading points of the faith, he answered dis- 
tinctly to each question, ‘ Yes, sir, I believe this with all my heart.’ 
He then received the waticum and extreme unction, with sentiments 
of the tenderest emotion, and with tears. He repeated the several 
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responses ; he thanked the curate for his attention; and when he 
received his blessing, said, ‘may my God never forsake me’ Ex- 
cepting a short expression of thanksgiving, these were his last 
words. Immediately afterwards, the convulsions again returned, 
and continued till his death, about twenty-four hours after, with- 
out any returning interval of consciousness. He died on the 19th 
of August, 1662, at one o’clock in the morning, aged thirty-nine 
years, and two months. 

“ Pascal was buried at Paris, in the parish church of St. Etienne 
du Mont, behind the main altar, near to, and directly before the 
pillar on the left hand, entering the chapel of the Virgin. A 
Latin epitaph, remarkably quaint and original in its style, written 
by Aimonius Proust de Chambourg, Professor of Law in the 
University of Orleans, was laid over the grave; but as it lay ina 
very frequented part of the Church, it was speedily effaced; and 
a second inscription, engraved on a marble tablet, was affixed to 
the pillar immediately adjoining. This second inscription, owing 
to some repairs in the Church, was afterwards removed, and placed 
over the side door at the right side of the Church. During the 
revolution, it was carried away to the Museum of French Mon- 
uments; but on the 21st of April, 1818, it was restored to its ori- 
ginal pillar,in the presence of the Prefect of the department of 
the Seine, a deputation of the Academy, and many relations of 
the deceased.” 


Nobilissimi Scutarii Blasii Pascalis Tumulus. 
D. O. M. . 
BLASIUS PASCALIS SCUTARIUS NOBILIS HIC 
JACET. 


Pietas si non moritur, eternim vivet; 
Vir conjugii nescius. 
Religione sanctus, Virtute clarus, 
Doctrinà celebris, 

Ingenio acutus, 

Sanguine et animo pariter illustris ; 
Doctus, non Doctor, 
ZEquitatis amator, 

Veritatis defensor, 
Virginum ultor, 
Christianæ Moralis Corruptorum acerrimus hostis. 
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Hune Rhetores amant facundum, 
Hunc Scriptores nôrunt elegantem, 
Hunc Mathematici stupent profundum, 
Hunc Philosophi quærunt Sapientem, 
Hune Doctores laudant Theologum, 
Hunc Pii venerantur austerum. 
Hunc omnes mirantur, omnibus ignotum, 
Omnibus licèt notum. 
Quid plura ? Viator, quem perdidimus 
PASCALEM, 
Is Lupovicus erat MonTatrres. 
Hew! 
Satis dixi, urgent lachryme, 
Sileo. 
Hi qui bené precaberis, benè tibi eveniat, 
Et vivo et mortuo. 
Vixit. An. 39.m.2. Obiit an. rep. Sal. 1662. 
; 14 Kal. Sept. 
QAETO HAZKAAIOZ. 
EY! SEY! HENOOZ OXON! 
Cecidit Pascalis. 
Heu! Heu! qualis luctus! 
Posuit A. P. D. C. mærens Aurelian. Canonista. 


Pro columna superiori, 
Sub tumulo marmoreo, 


Jacet Blasius Pascal, Claromontanus, Stephani Pascal in Supre- 
ma apud Arvernos Subsidiorum Curia Præsidis filius, post aliquot 
annos in severiori secessu et divinæ legis meditatione transactos, 
feliciter et religiosè in pace Christi, vita functus anno 1662 ætatis 
39, die 19 Augusti. Optasset ille quidem pre paupertatis et hu- 
militatis studio, etiam his sepulchri honoribus carere, mortuusque 
etiamnüm latere, qui vivus semper latere voluerat. Vertim ejus 
hac in parte votis cùm cedere non posset Florinus Perier in eâdem 
subsidiorum Curia Consilarius, ac Gilbertze Pascal, Blasii Pascal 
sororis, conjux amantissimus, hane tabulam posuit, qua et suam in 
illum pietatem significaret, et Christianos ad Christiana precum 
officia sibi et defuncto profutura cohortaretur.* 


“Such,” says his biographer Bossut, “was this extraordinary 
man, who was endowed by nature with all the gifts of the under- 


standing ; a geometer of the first rank, a profound logician, a lofty 


* Craig’s Memoir of Pascal. 
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and eloquent writer. If we remember, that, in the course of a 
very short life, and while suffering under almost constant attacks 
of disease, he invented the arithmetical machine, the principles of 
the calculation of chances, and the method of solving the prob- 
lems respecting the eycloid ; that he finally determined the great 
question, which was dividing the opinions of the scientific world, 
concerning the pressure of the atmosphere; that he was the first 
to establish by mathematical process the general laws of the equi- 
librium of fluids; that he wrote one of the most perfect works that 
ever appeared in the French language; that in his “ Thoughts” 
there are passages of unrivalled eloquence and depth of reflection, 
—we shall be ready to believe, that a greater genius never existed 
in any age or country.” 


PREFACE T0 THE THOUGHTS. 


Tue friends of Pascal, aware of his design to write a 
work upon the proofs of the Christian religion, were very 
careful, after his death, to collect everything he had writ- 
ten upon the subject. But all they found was a collection 
of detached Thoughts, written, as has been said, on sepa- 
rate pieces of paper, and tied up in several bundles, with- 
out any connection or arrangement. They were generally 
the first expression of thought as it entered his mind. 
Some of these were merely hints for future effort, so im- 
perfectly expressed as to be very obscure, if not wholly 
unintelligible. They were also in many instances so il- 
legible, that it was exceedingly difficult to decipher them. 

From their confused and imperfect state, it seemed at 
first almost impossible to publish these Thoughts ; but the 
demand for them, even as they were, was so great, that it 
became necessary to meet it. The labor of editing them 
was committed to his principal confidential friends, the 
Duke de Roannez, Arnauld, Nicole, De Treville, Dubois, 
De la Chaise, and the elder Perier, The first thing they 
did, was to have them copied, just as they were, in the 
same confusion in which they were found. These original 
manuscripts are still preserved in the Royal Library of 
Paris. But even after they were copied in a fair hand, so 
that it was no longer a difficult task to read them, his 
friends hesitated about publishing them, because they 
thought, that in giving these writings to the public, in the 
very imperfect state in which they were, they could not 
fulfil the expectations which were entertained of this 
already celebrated work. But they were at length obliged 
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to yield to the impatient desire universally expressed to 
see them printed. 

They were some time in determining in what form these 
fragments should be given to the world. Their first idea 
was to print them precisely in the state in which they 
were found. But they soon saw, that, in this way, they 
would present to the public only a confused mass of 
thought, without order or connection, ‘They then proposed 
to complete them as far as possible, by adding to the im- 
perfect thoughts, and elucidating the obscure ones. But 
this would not have been the work of Pascal, even if they 
had been able to enter into his original design. They 
therefore rejected both these methods, and adopted a third 
plan. They selected from the great number of Thoughts, 
those which appeared most perfect and intelligible, and 
printed them as they found them, without addition or altera- 
tion, except that they placed under the same title, those that 
were upon the same subject, and arranged them in that 
order which they thought best conformed to Pascal’s plan. 
But in the first edition, many of them were suppressed, 
and others were so ill arranged, that portions of the work 
appeared very obscure. Subsequently, many other valua- 
ble Thoughts were gleaned from the manuscripts, and im- 
provements were made in the arrangement. Successive 
editions contained more or less new matter, in conse- 
quence of new investigations of the manuscripts; but some 
thoughts have never yet appeared, because of the very im- 
perfect state in which they were left. The following is an 
example. ‘A tradesman who discourses of riches, an 
attorney who discourses of war, of royalty, ete. But the 
rich discourse well of riches, the king discourses with in- 
difference of a large gift, which he is about to bestow, and 
God discourses well of God.” 

The Thoughts as they have come down to us, seem lit- 
tle else than ‘ general aphorisms, which apparently have 
little immediate connection with each other, though the 
leading purpose of the writer is sufficiently obvious, and 
they all seem to converge towards the great questions re- 
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specting human nature and human destiny.”* Pascal had 
been heard to say, that it would require ten years of health 
to complete the work he had in mind. Many of these 
Thoughts would seem to have no connection with the sub- 
ject of which he intended to treat, but it must be remem- 
ered, that bis design was much more extended than might 
at first be supposed. Some, however, have no relation to 
the subject, and evidently were not intended for it, for in- 
stance, the most of those in the chapter entitled Miscella- 
neous Thoughts. But as these were found among the papers 
of Pascal, it was thought best to give them a place with the 
rest. The friends of Pascal published the first edition of 
the Thoughts, in 1670. In 1776 Condorcet published an 
anonymous edition, to which he prefixed an eulogy upon 
Pascal, and some philosophical notes. He very much im- 
proved the arrangement, but suppressed a part of the 
thoughts, and was accused of numerous interpolations, and 
corruptions of the original text. In 1778, Voltaire publish- 
ed another anonymous edition, accompanied with notes, 
which, like those of Condorcet, were designed to neutra- 
lize the influence of Pascal, as an advocate of. revealed re- 
ligion. This edition gave so much offence, that a copy was 
burned at Paris, by order of government, and Voltaire him- 
self narrowly escaped personal punishment. In 1779, 
Bossut superintended a complete edition of the Thoughts. 
He carefully examined the original manuscripts, and per- 
fected the classification which was begun by Condorcet. 
He published many thoughts which had been suppressed 
through fear of the Jesuits, who continued their persecu- 
tions of the Port Royalists until they accomplished the 
final rnin of that society, but whose influence had now de- 
clined. Prefixed to this edition was an essay upon the 
“Life and Writings of Pascal. Another, and a somewhat 
different edition, was published by M. Renouard in 1803, 
and republished in 1812. He gives Bossut’s account of 
the Life and Writings of Pascal, and the notes of Condor- 
cet and Voltaire. He has appended to this edition an ana- 
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lytical table of contents, by means of which a passage up- 
on any particular subject may be readily found. In 1819, 
another very complete edition was published. The last 
edition of Pascal’s Thoughts was published in Paris, 1842. 
It seems to be nearly a reprint of Renouard’s edition, with 
the omission of the article by Bossut, the notes by Condor- 
cet and Voltaire, and the analytical table. The Thoughts 
are preceded by the Life of Pascal, written by his sister, 
Madame Perier, and followed by a brief notice of Nicole, 
a selection from his Thoughts, and his treatise upon the 
means of preserving Peace among Men, 

In 1825, the Rev. Edward Craig, of England, wrote a 
translation of the Thoughts from the most complete French 
copies. He says, he is aware of only two English trans- 
lations of the Thoughts being in existence. Neither of 
them is complete. They are both made from copies of 
the work, earlier than the edition of Bossut. One of 
them is a very antiquated version, and the other is little 
more than a reprint of it, a little modernized in the style of 
expression, together with a few additional Thoughts.” He 
omitted the first three chapters of the original work, and 
some passages relating to the peculiar tenets of the church 
of Rome. In his preface, he says, To translate thoughts 
so inaccurately and imperfectly expressed as many of 
these are, and to give a close and literal rendering that 
would, at the same time, convey the sense, which, in the 
original, is really enigmatical and questionable, was a task 
of serious difficulty. The translator does not profess to 
have accomplished this. If he bas done something to- 
wards the ultimate attainment of such a faithful version of 
this valuable book, he will feel thankful. He has certain- 
ly not satisfied himself” To this translation Mr. Craig 
prefixed a “ Memoir of Pascal.” 
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PART f. 


THOUGHTS RELATING TO PHILOSOPHY, MORALITY, 
AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


THE respect we have for antiquity, in matters in which 
it should have the least weight, is carried to such a degree 
at the present day, that we make oracles of all its thoughts, 
aud mysteries of its obscurities; that it is dangerous to 
advance any new idea, and that the text of an author is 
sufficient to overthrow the strongest reasons. My inten- 
tion is not to correct one vice by another, and to make the 
ancients of no esteem, because some estimate them too 
highly ; neither would I banish their authority, and set up 
that of reason alone, though some have wished to establish 
their authority alone at the expense of reason. But among 
things which we wish to know, we must consider, that 
some depend upon memory alone, and are purely histori- 
cal, having for their object only to ascertain what the 
authors have written; others depend upon reasoning alone, 
and are entirely dogmatical, having for their object to dis- 
cover concealed truths. This distinction ought to regulate 
the extent of our veneration for the ancients. 
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Upon subjects on which we seek to know only what the 
authors have written, as in history, geography, languages, 
theology ; in short, upon all those, whose object is a simple 
fact, or an institution, either divine or human, we must 
necessarily have recourse to their books, since all that we 
can know upon these subjects, is contained in them ; there- 
fore it is evident, that we can have a perfect knowledge of 
them, and that it is impossible to add anything to them, 
Thus, if the question is to know who was the first : 
king of France; where geographers place the first me- 
ridian; what words are used in a dead language, or any- 
thing of this nature; what other means than books can 
conduce to this object? It is authority alone which can 
enlighten us in regard to it. But it is in theology, that this 
authority has the greatest force, because there it is insepa- 
rable from truth, and we determine what truth is by means 
of it; therefore, to give entire certainty to matters the most 
incomprehensible to reason, it is sufficient to show, that 
they are written in the sacred books; in the same manner, 
to prove the uncertainty of the most probable things, it is 
only necessary to show, that they are not contained in 
these books; because the principles of theology are above 
nature and above reason, and, the mind of man, being too 
weak to arrive at them by its own efforts, cannot attain to 
this exalted knowledge, if it is not led by an almighty and 
supernatural power. 

It is not so with objects which fall under the observa- 
tion of the senses, or within the province of reason. Here, 
authority is useless, and reason alone must decide; each 
has its separate rights. The one has sometimes all the ad- 
vantage ; here, the other prevails in its turn. And, as sub- 
jects of this kind are adapted to the capacity of the mind, 
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it finds perfect liberty in extending itself to them, its 
inexhaustible fecundity produces continually, and its in- 
ventions may be, at the same time, without end and with- 
out interruption. 

It is in this way, that geometry, arithmetic, music, 
physics, medicine, architecture, and all the sciences which 
are subjected to experience and to reason, are to be en- 
larged upon, in order to be made perfect. The ancients 
found them merely sketched by those who preceded them; 
and we shall leave them to those who shall come after us, 
in a state more advanced than we received them. As 
their perfection depends upon time and labor, it is evident, 
that although our labor and our time may have accom- 
plished less than their labor aside from ours, yet both to- 
gether must have a greater effect than each separate. 

The explanation of this difference should make us pity 
the blindness of those, who cite authority alone as proof 
in matters pertaining to physics, instead of reason or expe- 
rience ; and it should give us an aversion to the malice of 
others, who employ reason alone in theology, instead of the 
authority of Scripture and of the Fathers. It is necessary 
to increase the courage of those timid persons who dare 
to invent nothing in physics, and to-confound the insolence 
of those bold men who introduce novelties into the- 
ology. 

Yet such is the misfortune of the age, that we see many 
new opinions in theology, unknown to all antiquity, obsti- 
nately maintained, and received with applause ; whereas, 
those which are introduced into physics, though few in 
number, must be convicted of falsity, when they oppose, 
in the least degree, received opinions; as if the respect 
which we have for the old philosophers were from duty, 
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while that which we bear to the most ancient of the Fathers 
were only from civility ! 

I leave it to judicious persons to remark the importance 
of this abuse, which perverts the order of the sciences with 
so much injustice; and I believe there are few, who do 
not wish, that our researches should take another course, 
since new inventions are infallibly errors in theological 
matters, which are profaned with impunity; while they are 
absolutely necessary for the perfection of so many other 
subjects of an inferior order, which, however, men do not 
dare to touch. 

Let us apportion with more justice our credulity and 
our distrust, and let us limit this respect we have for the 
ancients. As reason gives birth to it, it ought also to reg- 
ulate it; and let us consider, that if they had exercised that 
caution, which would have made them fear to add any- 
thing to the knowledge they had received, or if those of 
their time had made the same difficulty about receiving 
the new opinions which they offered to them, they would 
have deprived themselves and their posterity of the fruit 
of their inventions, 

As they made use of those inventions which had been 
left them, only as means for forming new ones, and as this 
commendable fearlessness opened to them the way to great 
advancement, we ought to take those which they have 
gained for us, in the same way; and, following their exam- 
ple, we should make them the means, and not the end of our 
study, thus endeavoring to surpass, while we imitate them. 
For what is more unjust, than to treat our ancients with 
more caution, than they treated those who preceded them, 
and to have for them that excessive respect, which they 
merit from us, only because they have not had the like re- 
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spect for those who have had the same advantage over: 
them ? 

The secrets of nature are concealed; although she acts. 
constantly, we do not always discover her effects. Time 
reveals them, from age to age, and though always the same 
in herself, she is not always equally known. The experi- 
ments which give us a knowledge of nature, are multiplied 
continually ; and as they are the only principles of phy- 
sics, the consequences are multiplied in proportion. 

It is in this way, that we can, at the present day, em- 
brace other sentiments and new opinions, without under- 
valuing the ancients, and without ingratitude towards them ; 
for the knowledge they have first given us, has served as a 
stepping-stone to our acqnisitions; and, from this advan- 
tage, we are indebted to them for the ascendancy which 
we have over them; because, being raised by them toa 
certain degree, the least effort enables us to ascend higher, 
and with less labor and less glory we find ourselves above 
them. Jn this way, we can discover things which it was 
impossible for them to perceive. Our view is more ex-: 
tended; and although they knew, as well as we, all that 
they could observe of nature, yet their observations did 
not extend so far as ours, and therefore we surpass them. 

Yet the manner in which their sentiments are revered, 
is wonderful. It is made a crime to contradict them, and 
an outrage to add to them, as if they had left no more 
truths to be known. 

Is not this treating the reason of man unworthily, and 
putting it on a level with the instinct of animals, since it is, 
in this way, deprived of the principal difference, which 
consists in this, that the operations of reason are constantly 
extended, whereas instinct never makes any advances ? 
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The cells of bees were as well proportioned a thousand 
‘years ago as at the present time, and each bee forms the 
hexagon as exactly the first time as the last. It is the 
same with everything which animals produce by this oc- 
cult impulse. Nature instructs, in proportion as necessity 
‘urges them; bat this fragile knowledge is lost with the ne- 
cessity for it; as they receive it without study, they have 
not the good fortune to preserve it; whenever it is given 
them, it is new; and since it is the object of nature, to re- 
tain animals ina rank of limited perfection, it imspires 
ithem with that knowledge which is simply necessary and 
always the same, lest they should perish, and permits no 
improvement, lest they should exceed the limits it has pre- 
scribed to them. 

It is not so with man, who is made only for infinity. In 
the first period of his life, he is in ignorance ; but he con- 
stantly gains knowledge as he progresses in years; for he 
takes advantage, not only of his own experience, but also of 
that of his predecessors ; he always preserves in his mem- 
ory the knowledge he has once acquired, and that of the 
ancients is always present to him in the books which 
they have left. And as he preserves this knowledge, he 
can also easily increase it; so that men at the present 
day are, in a sense, in the same condition in which the an- 
cient philosophers would be, if they could have lived till the 
present time, adding to the knowledge which they had, 
that which their studies would have gained for them, 
through the aid of so many centuries. Therefore, bya pe- 
culiar prerogative, not only does each man advance daily 
‘in the sciences, but all men, taken as a whole, are making 
continual progress, in proportion as the world grows older; 
because the same thing happens in the succession of men, as 
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in the different ages ofthe same man. Therefore the whole 
succession of men, during the course of so many ages, 
should be considered as the same man, living from age to 
age, and constantly improving; hence we see with how 
much injustice we respect antiquity in its philosophers ; 
for as old age is the period most distant from childhood, 
who does not see, that the old age of this universal man 
ought not to be sought in the periods near his birth, but in 
those most remote from it ? 

Those whom we call the ancients, were truly new in all 
things, and properly formed the infancy of men; and as 
we have added, to their knowledge, the. experience of the 
ages that have succeeded them, that antiquity which we 
revere in others, is to be found in us. The ancients ought 
to be admired, for the consequences which they de- 
rived from the few principles they had; and they ought to 
be excused, in regard to those in which they have failed 
rather from want of experience, than from force of reason- 
ing. 

For example, before their weak sight had received the 
aid of art, were they not excusable for the idea they had 
of the milky way, when they attributed its color to a great- 
er solidity in that part of the heavens which reflects the 
light with more force ? But should we not be inexcusable, 
if we maintained the same opinion, now that, aided by the 
advantage which the telescope gives us, we discover in it 
an infinite number of small stars, whose abundant splendor 
shows us the true cause of this whiteness ? 

-’ Had they not also reason to say, that all corruptible bo- 
dies were contained within the orbit of the moon, when, 
during the course of so many centuries, they had remarked 
no destructions nor any generations without this space ? 
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But ought we not to assert the contrary, when all the world 
have evidently seen comets burn and disappear very far 
‘beyond this orbit ?! 

So also upon the subject of a vacuum, they had a right 
to say, that nature would not suffer it; because their expe- 
rience had always led them to remark that nature abhor- 
red it, and could not suffer it. But if the new experiments 
had been known to them, perhaps they would have found 
cause to affirm what they had reason to deny, because a 
vacuum had not then been known. Besides, in the judg- 
ment which they formed, that nature could not suffer a 
vacuum, they intended to speak of nature only so far as 
they were acquainted with it; for to make the assertion 
general, it would not be sufficient to have seen it ina 
hundred instances, nor in a thousand, nor in any other num- 
ber, however great it might be; because if there remained 
a single case to examine, this alone would be enough to 
prevent the general decision. Indeed, in all matters in 
which proof consists in experiment, and not in demonstra- 
tion, we can make no universal assertion, without a gene- 
ral enumeration of all the parts, and of all the different 
cases. So when we say, the diamond is the hardest of all 
bodies, we mean of all bodies which we know, and we‘ 
cannot and ought not to comprehend in the assertion, those 
which we do not know; and when we say that gold is the hea- 
viest of all bodies which we know, we should be presump- 
tuous to embrace in this general proposition, those not yet 
known to us, though existing in nature. 

Thus, without contradicting the ancients, we may assert 
the contrary of what they have said; and, in short, what- 
ever aspect antiquity may have, the truth, though newly 


1 The true nature of comets was unknown in the time of Pascal. 
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discovered, ought always to have the advantage; since it is 
always more ancient than all the opinions we have had of 
it, and it would show ignorance of nature, to imagine it be- 
gan to exist at the time it began to be known. 


CHAPTER II. 
REFLECTIONS UPON GEOMETRY IN GENERAL. 


WE may have three principal objects in the study of 
truth ; one, to discover it when we seek it; another, to de- 
monstrate it when we have found it; and the last, to dis- 
tinguish it from errer when we examine it. 

I do not speak of the first. I treat particularly of the 
second, and it embraces the third. For if we know the 
method ef proving the truth, we shall have, at the same 
time, that of distinguishing it; for, in examining whether 
the proof which we give of it, is conformed to the rules 
wit which we are acquainted, we shall perceive whether 
it is perfectly demonstrated, 

Geometry, which excels in these three respects, has ex- 
plained the art of discovering unknown truths ; this is what 
it terms analysis, to discourse upon which, after so many 
excellent works have been written upon the subject, would 
he useless. 

The art of demonstrating truths already found, and of 
elucidating them in such a manner that the proof of them 
is invincible, is the only one which I wish to give ; and to 
do this, I have only to explain the method which geometry 
observes; for it teaches this perfectly. But I must first 
give the idea of a method much more eminent and per- 
fect, but one to which men can never arrive; for that 
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which goes beyond geometry, surpasses our powers, and 
yet it is necessary to say something of it, though it may be 
impossible to practise it. 

This true method, which would form demonstrations of 
the highest excellence, if it were possible to attain to it, 
would consist in two principal things; one, to employ no 
term of which the sense had not before been clearly ex- 
plained ; the other, never to advance a proposition which 
could not be demonstrated by truths already known ; that 
is to say, in one word, to define all the terms, and to prove 
all the propositions. But to follow the order which I have 
pointed out, I must state what I mean by definition, 

We recognize, in geometry, only those definitions which 
logicians call definitions of the name; that is to say, only 
the giving of a name to things which we have clearly de- 
signated, in terms perfectly understood; and I speak of 
those alone. y 

Their utility, and the purpose for which they are em- 
ployed, is to explain and abridge the expression, including 
in the name given, what would require many terms; and 
still in such a manner, that the name given shall be divest- 
ed of every other sense, if it has any, that it may have none 
but that to which it is solely appropriated. Here is an ex- 
ample. 

If, in numbers, we wish to distinguish those which are 
divisible into two equal parts from those which are not, to 
avoid the frequent repetition of this condition, we give them 
a name in this way; we call every number divisible into 
two equal parts, an even number, 

This is a geometrical definition; because, after having 
clearly designated a thing, namely, every number divisible 
into two equal parts, we give to it a name which we divest of 
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every other meaning, if it had any other, to give it that of 
the thing designated. 

Hence it appears, that definitions are very independent, 
and never subject to contradiction; for there is nothing 
more allowable, than to give to a thing which we clearly 
designate, such a name as we choose. We should only 
take care, that we do not abuse the liberty we have of giv- 
ing names, by giving the same name to two different 
things. Not that this would not be allowable, provided 
we did not confound the consequences, and extend them 
from one to the other. But if we fall inte this error, a 
sure and infallible remedy may be opposed to it; this is, 
to substitute mentally the definition for the thing defined, 
and always to have the definition so present, that whenever 
we speak, for example, of an even number, we understand 
precisely, that it is a number which is divisible into two 
equal parts, and that these two things are so united and in- 
separable in thought, that as soon as one is expressed, the 
mind immediately attaches to it the other. For geometers, 
and all those who operate methodically, give names to 
things only to abridge the expression, and not to lessen 
or change the idea of the things of which they speak. 
And they maintain, that the mind always supplies the en- 
tire definition of the concise terms which they employ 
only to avoid the confusion occasioned by a multitude of 
words. 

Nothing more promptly and more powerfully removes 
the captious fallacies of the sophists, than this method, 
which should be always present, and which alone suffices 
to banish all sorts of difficulties and equivocations. 

These things being well understood, I return to the ex- 
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planation of the true order, which consists, as I have said, 
in defining everything, and in proving everything. 

Surely this method would be very beautiful, but it is ab- 
solutely impossible ; for it is evident, that the first terms 
which we should wish to define, would imply preceding 
ones, serving for their explanation ; and also, that the first 
propositions which we should wish to prove, would pre- 
suppose others, preceding them; and thus it is evident, 
that we should never arrive at the first. Thus in pushing 
our enquiries further and further, we necessarily arrive at 
primitive words which we cannot define, and at principles 
so clear, that we can find none more so to serve for their 
proof. 

From this it appears, that there is a natural and immuta- 
ble impossibility of treating any science whatever, in an 
absolutely perfect order; but it does not follow from this, 
that we ought to abandon order altogether. For there is 
one, that of geometry, which is indeed inferior, in that itis 
less convincing, but not in being less certain. It does not 
define and prove everything, and in this respect it is inferior; 
but it assumes those things alone, which are constant and 
evident to the natural understanding, and therefore it is 
perfectly true, nature sustaining it in default of words. 

This order, the most perfect among men, consists, not 
in defining everything nor in demonstrating everything, but 
in taking the middle course, of defining nothing which is 
clear and understood by all men, and of defining every- 
thing else ; of proving nothing which is well known, but 
of proving everything else. Those sin equally against this 
order, who undertake to define and to prove everything, 
and those who neglect to do so in things which are not 
self-evident. 
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This is what geometry fully teaches. It defines none 
of these things, space, time, motion, number, equality, and 
the like, which exist in great numbers; because these 
terms so naturally designate, to those who understand the 
language, the things which they signify, that the explana- 
tion which we might seek to give, would cause more ob- 
scurity, than it would furnish instruction. For there is 
nothing more foolish than the language of those who seek 
to define these primitive words. What necessity is there, 
for example, to explain what we understand by the word 
man? Do we not well enough know what is meant by 
this term? And what advantage did Plato think to pro- 
cure for us, in saying he was a two-legged animal, with- 
out feathers? as if the idea which I have naturally, and 
which I cannot express, was not more clear and more sure, 
than that which he gives me by his useless and even 
ridiculous explanation ; since a man loses not his humani- 
ty in losing his two legs, and a cock does not acquire it in 
losing his feathers. 

Some carry this absurdity so far, as to explain one word 
by the same word. Light has been defined in this way: 
Light is the luminating motion of luminous bodies ; as if 
we could understand the words luminating and luminous 
without that of light. 

We cannot undertake to define being, without falling 
into the same absurdity ; for we cannot define a word with- 
out beginning with, i is, either expressed or understood. 
Therefore to define being, we must use, 7 is, and thus 
employ in the definition the word to be defined. 

We see plainly from this, that there are words incapable 
of definition; and, if nature had not supplied this defect 
by giving to all men the same idea, all our expressions 
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would be confused; whereas, we use them with the same 
assurance and the same certainty, as if they were explain- 
ed in a manner perfectly unequivocal ; because nature her- 
self has given to us, without words, a clearer knowledge 
than that which art affords by explanations. 

It is not because all men have the same idea of the es- 
sence of things, that I say definitions are impossible and 
useless; time isan example of this kind. Who can define 
it? And why undertake it, since all men understand what 
we mean, when we speak of time, without designating it 
further? Yet there are very different opinions concerning 
the essence of time. Some say itis the motion of a created 
thing; others, the measure of motion, etc. Therefore, I 
say, it is not the nature of these things that is known to 
us; it is simply the agreement between the name and the 
thing ; so that at this expression, time, all direct the thought 
to the same object; this sufliciently shows, that the term 
has no need of a definition, though afterwards, in examin- 
ing what time is, we come to differ in opinion, after hav- 
ing set ourselves to think about it; for definitions are 
formed only to designate the things which we name, and 
not to show their nature. 

It is allowable to apply the name, time, to the motion of 
a created thing; for, as I have said before, nothing is more 
independent than definitions. But after this definition has 
been given, there are two things designated by the name 
time, one is that which every body naturally understands 
by this word, and which all who speak our language ex- 
press by this term; the other will be the motion of a 
created thing ; for thus we apply it according to this new 
definition. 

We must therefore avoid equivocal expressions, and not 
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confound consequences. For it does not follow from this, 
that the thing which we naturally understand by the word 
time, is indeed the motion of a created thing. We are at 
liberty to give those two things the same name, but we 
cannot make them agree in nature as well as in name. 

Thus, if we say, time is the motion of a created thing, 
it is necessary to ask what is to be understood by the word 
time, that is, if we use it in the ordinary sense which is 
commonly received, or if we divest it of this sense, to use 
it, on this occasion, in that of motion of a created thing. 
If we deprive it of every other meaning, it cannot be con- 
tradicted, and this would be an allowed definition, after 
which, there would be, as I have said, two things which 
would have the same name. But if we retain its ordinary 
meaning, and still affirm, that we mean by this word the 
motion of a created thing, it may be contradicted. It is no 
longer an allowed definition, it is a proposition which must 
be proved, if it is not self-evident; and if so, it isa princi- 
ple and an axiom, but not a definition; because, in this 
expression, we do not understand the word time to mean 
the motion of a created thing; but we understand that 
what is meant by the term, time, is this supposed motion. 

If I did not know how necessary it is to understand this 
perfectly, and how, both in common conversation and in 
scientific discussions, there constantly occur instances 
similar to that which I have given as an example, I should 
not dwell so long upon this subject. But it seems to 
me, from the experience I have had of confusion in dis- 
putes, that we cannot attend too closely to the subject of 
clearness, for which I write this treatise, rather than for 
the subject upon which I write. 

For how many persons there are, who think they have 
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defined time, when they have said, it is the measure of 
motion, leaving to it, atthe same time, its ordinary sense! 
and yet they have made a proposition, and not a definition. 
How many also think they have defined motion, when 
they have said: Motus nec simpliciter motus, non mera 
potentia est, sed actus entis in potentia! And yet, if they 
leave to the word motion its ordinary sense, as they do, it 
is not a definition, but a proposition; and thus confound- 
ing definitions, which they call definitions of the name, 
which ure the true, allowed and geometrical definitions, 
with those which they cali definitions of the thing, which 
are not strictly evident propositions, but are subject to con- 
tradiction, they take the liberty of forming definitions as 
well as others; and each defining the same thing in his 
own way, by a liberty as fully claimed in this kind of de- 
finitions, as lawful in the first, they confound everything ; 
and losing all order and all light, they are themselves lost, 
and wander in inextricable confusion. 

We should never fall into this error, in following the 
geometrical order. This rational science is very far from 
defining these primitive words, space, time, motion, equal- 
ity, majority, diminution, all, and other words which 
everybody understands. But aside from these, the rest 
of the terms which it employs, are so clear and well 
defined, that we have no need of a dictionary to un- 
derstand any of them; so that, in a word, all its terms 
are perfectly intelligible, either by the natural understand- 
ing, or by the definitions which it gives of them. 

In this way, it avoids all the errors to be met with in 
the first case, which consists in defining those things alone 
which have need of definition; and in the second, which 
consists in proving propositions which are not evident, 
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For when it arrives at known first truths, there it stops, 
and asks, what we can add to them, since we have nothing 
more evident by which to prove them; so that all which 
geometry proposes, is perfectly demonstrated, either by 
the natural understanding, or by proofs. Therefore, if this 
science does not define and demonstrate everything, it is 
for this reason, that it is impossible. 

It may be thought strange, that geometry does not define 
any of those things which are its principal subjects; for it 
can define neither motion, numbers, nor space; and yet 
these three things are what it particularly considers, and 
according to the examination of which, it takes the three 
different names of mechanics, arithmetic, and geometry. 
But we shall not be surprised, if we observe that this ad- 
mirable science is confined to the most simple things 
alone, the same quality which renders them worthy of be- 
ing its subjects, rendering them incapable of being defined ; 
so that the lack of definition is rather an excellence than a 
fault, since it does not arise from their obscurity, but, on 
the contrary, from their extreme evidence, which is such, 
that although it bas not the full proof of demonstration, it 
has all the certainty of it. It takes for granted, therefore, 
that we understand the words motion, number, space ; and 
without stopping to give them a useless definition, it pene- 
trates into their nature, and discovers their wonderful 
properties. 

These three things, which comprehend the whole uni- 
verse, according to these words, “ Deus fecit omnia in pon- 
dere, in numero, et mensura,” have a reciprocal and neces- 
sary connection. For we cannot imagine motion without 
something which moves; and this thing being one, this 
unity is the origin of all numbers; and, in short, as motion 
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cannot be without space, we see these three things em- 
braced in the first. Time is also comprised in it; for mo- 
tion and time are relative to each other ;—rapidity and slow- 
ness, which are the differences of motion, having a neces- 
sary relation to time. 

Thus, there are properties common to all these things, 
the knowledge of which opens the mind to the greatest 
wonders of nature. The principal thing comprehends the 
two infinities which meet in all, the one of greatness, the 
other of smallness. 

For, however rapid a motion may be, we can conceive 
one that shall be more so, and ean still augment this last; 
and so on constantly to infinity, without ever arriving at 
a degree of rapidity which cannot be increased; and, on 
the contrary, however slow a motion may be, we can re- 
tard it more, and still more, and thus on to infinity, with- 
out ever arriving at such a degree of slowness, that we 
cannot still retard the motion in other infinite degrees, 
without coming to a state of rest. In the same manner, 
however great a number may be, we can conceive a great- 
er, and still another which surpasses this last, and thus on 
to infinity, without ever arriving at one which cannot be 
augmented ; and, however small a number may be, as 
the hundredth or the ten thousandth part, we can still 
conceive a less one, and so in this direction to infinity, 
without ever arriving at zero, or non-entity. However 
great a space may be, we can conceive a greater, and 
a greater still, and thus to infinity, without ever arriving at 
one which cannot be augmented; and, however small 
a space may be, we can still conceive of a less one, and 
thus to infinity, without ever arriving at one indivisible 
which has no longer any extension, It is the same with 
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time. We can always conceive of a longer time, with- 
out coming to any end, and of a less, without arriving at 
a simple instant—an entire absence of duration. 

That is to say, in one word, that whatever the motion, 
number, space, or time may be, there is always a greater 
and a less; so that they always stand between non-entity 
and infinity, being always infinitely removed from these 
two extremes. 

These truths cannot all be demonstrated, and yet they 
are the foundations and the principles of geometry. But 
as the cause which renders them incapable of demonstra- 
tion is not their obscurity, but, on the contrary, their ex- 
treme evidence, this want of proof is not a fault, but rath- 
er an excellence. 

Hence we see, that geometry cannot define its subjects, 
nor prove its principles ; but for this worthy reason alone, 
that both have an extreme natural clearness, which is more 
convincing to reason than any form of words could be, 

For what is more evident than this truth, that a num- 
ber, however great it may be, can be increased; that it 
can be doubled ; that the rapidity of motion can be doub- 
led, and that space can be doubled? And also, who can 
doubt, that a number, whatever it may be, may be divided 
into halves, and these halves again divided ? And would 
these halves be a non-entity ? For how could these two 
halves, which would be two zeros, form a number ? 

So in regard to motion, however slow it may be, can it 
not be diminished by half, so that it will pass over the 
same space in double the time, and may not this rate of 
motion be in like manner diminished? And would this be 
a state of perfect rest? For how could these two halves 
of velocity, which would be two states of rest, form the 
first degree of velocity ? 
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In short, however small a space may be, can it not be 
divided into two, and these halves yet again divided? 
For how can it be possible, that these halves should be 
indivisible, without any extent, which, united, form the 
first extent. 

There is no human knowledge which has the preceden- 
cy of this, and which surpasses it in clearness. Yet, that 
there may be examples of everything, we find minds, su- 
perior in all other respects, which these infinities offend, 
and which cannot in any way consent to them. 

I never knew a person, who thought that a space could 
not be enlarged. But I have seen some, very skilful in 
other respects, who asserted that a space could be divided 
into two indivisible parts, however great the absurdity in- 
volved in it. 

I have endeavored to seek in them the cause of this ob- 
security, and have found that it came from this principle, 
that they could not conceive of a whole, divisible to in- 
finity ; therefore they conclude it is not thus divisible. It 
is an evil natural to man, to believe that he possesses the 
truth directly ; and therefore he is always disposed to de- 
ny all which is incomprehensible to him ; while, indeed, 
he knows naturally only what is false, and ought to take 
for truths those things only, of which the contrary appears 
to him false. 

And therefore, whenever a proposition is inconceivable, 
we must suspend our judgment, and not deny it on this 
account, but examine the contrary of it; and if this is 
found manifestly false, we can boldly affirm the truth of 
the first, incomprehensible as it is. Let us apply this rule 
to our subject. There is no geometer who does not be- 
lieve space divisible to infinity. One can no more be a 
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geometer without this principle, than he can be a man 
without a soul, And yet, there is not one who compre- 
hends an infinite division; and one can assure himself of 
this truth only by this single reason, which is certainly 
sufficient, that we comprehend perfectly the falsity of the 
assertion, that by dividing space we can arrive at an indi- 
visible part, that is to say, to one which has no extent. For 
what is there more absurd than to pretend, that, by con- 
tinually dividing space, we at length arrive at such a divis- 
ion, that by again dividing, each of the halves remains in- 
divisible and without any extent? J would ask of those 
who have this idea, if they conceive clearly that two indi- 
visibles touch each other; if they touch in all parts, they 
are the same thing, and consequently the two together are 
indivisible ; and if they do not touch in all parts, they 
touch only in one part; therefore they have parts, there- 
fore they are not indivisible. 

But if they confess, as indeed they do, when they are 
pressed, that their proposition is as inconceivable as the 
other, let them acknowledge that it is not by our capacity 
to conceive of these things that we ought to judge of their 
truth, since, notwithstanding both of these contraries are 
inconceivable, it is necessarily certain that one of the two 
is true. 

But as to these imaginary difficulties, which exist only in 
proportion to our weakness, they oppose this natural light, 
and these solid truths; if it were true that space was com- 
posed of a certain finite number of indivisibles, it would 
follow, that two spaces, each of which should be square, 
that is to say, equal and alike on all sides, being doubles of 
each other, the one would contain a number of those in- 
divisibles, double the number of the indivisibles of the 
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other. Let them remember well this consequence, and 
then let them arrange points in squares, until they form 
two, of which the one shall have double the points of the 
other ; and then I will make all the geometers in the world 
yield to them. But if the thing is naturally impossible, 
that is, if there is an invincible impossibility of arrang- 
ing points in squares, so that one shall have double the 
other, as I would demonstrate if it were necessary, let 
them reap the consequence. ; 

And, to relieve them of the difficulties which they would 
meet on certain occasions, as in imagining that a space 
may have an infinity of divisibles, seeing that they may be 
passed over in so short a time, they must be told, that they 
ought not to compare things so disproportionate as the in- 
finity of divisibles, with the short space of time in which 
they are passed over; but let them compare the whole of 
space with the whole of time, and the infinite divisibles of 
space with the infinite instants of time; and thus they will 
find, that an infinity of divisibles is passed over in an infinity 
of instants, and a little space in a little time, and in this, there 
is nothing of that disproportion which had disconcerted 
them. 

In short, if they think it strange that a small space 
should have as many points as a large one, let them con- 
sider also, that they are proportionably smaller; and let 
them look at the firmament through a small glass, that 
this idea may become familiar to them, by seeing each 
part of the heavens in each part of the glass. 

But if they cannot comprehend, that parts so small as to 
be imperceptible to us, can be as much divided as the fir- 
mament, there is no better remedy, than to make them 
look at them through glasses which magnify a delicate 
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point to a prodigious mass ; by this means, they will easily 
conceive, that, by the aid of another.glass of still greater 
power, they could magnify them to. such a degree, that 
they would equal that firmament whose extent they ad- 
mire. And thus, these objects, now appearing to them very 
easily divisible, let them remember that nature can do in- 
finitely more than art. 

For, indeed, who has assured them, whether these glas- 
ses have changed the natural size of these objects, or, on 
the contrary, have restored the true size, which the form 
of our eye had changed or diminished, as those glasses do 
which diminish the size of objects? It is troublesome to 
stop at these trifles ; but there is a time for trifling. 

It is enough to say to minds clear in this matter, that 
two nothings of extension cannot form extension. But be- 
cause there are persons who think to escape this truth, by 
this wonderful answer, that two nothings of extension can 
as well make extension, as two unities, of which neither is 
a umber, can make a number by their union; we must 
reply to them, that they could deny, in the same way, that 
twenty thousand men make an army, although no one of 
them is an army; that twenty thousand houses make a 
city, although no one of them is a city ; or that the parts 
make the whole, although no one of them is the whole; 
or, to continue the comparison of numbers, that two bi- 
naries make a quaternary, and ten tensa hundred, although 
no one of them makes it alone. But it is not right, by 
comparisons so unequal, to confound the immutable na- 
ture of things, with their mere names, which depend upon 
the caprice of the men who have formed them. For it is 
clear, that to facilitate expression, the name army is given 
to twenty thousand men, that of city, to many houses, that 
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of ten, to ten units; and that from this liberty are formed 
the names, one, two, four, ten, hundred, differing accord- 
ing to our fancy, although these things may be indeed of 
the same kind, as to their invariable nature, and propor- 
tioned among themselves, and may differ only by more or 
less; and though, according to these names, two can- 
not be four, nor one house a city, any more than a city is 
one house. But though one house is not a city, it is not, 
nevertheless, no part of a city; there is a great difference 
between not being a thing, and being nothing. 
For, in order to understand the thing thoroughly, we 
must know, that the only reason unity is not ranked among 
-numbers, is, that Euclid, and the first authors who treated 
upon arithmetic, having many properties to give, which 
applied to all numbers, except unity, to avoid saying often, 
that in every number, except unity, such a condition is 
found, they have excluded unity from the signification of 
the word number, by the liberty, which we have already 
said every one has, of making definitions according to his 
will. Besides, if they had wished, they could also have 
excluded the numbers two and three, and any other which 
they pleased; for one is at liberty to do so, provided he 
gives notice of it; and, on the contrary, unity, and even 
fractions, may be placed in the rank of numbers, if one 
chooses. And, indeed, we are obliged to do this in gen- 
eral definitions, to avoid saying every time, that such a 
property belongs to every number, to unity, and to frac- 
tions ; and it is in this indefinite sense that I have used it, 
in all which I have written upon it. 
But the same Euclid, who has taken from unity the 
name of number, as was lawful for him, in order to show 
that it is not a non-entity, but that it is, on the contrary, of 
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the same kind, thus defines homogeneous quantities: 
“ Quantities,” says he, “are said to be of the same kind, 
when one, being many times multiplied, comes to exceed 
the other ;” and consequently, since unity can, by being 
multiplied many times, exceed any number whatever, it is 
of the same kind as numbers, by its essence and by its 
immutable nature, in the sense of this same Euclid, who 
wished it should not be called a number. 

It is not the same with an indivisible in regard to ex- 
tent; for, by the same definition, it differs, not only in the 
name which is voluntary, butin kind; since an indivisible, 
multiplied as many times as you will, is so far from ex- 
ceeding an extension, that it can never form but one single 
indivisible, which is natural and necessary as we have be- 
fore shown. And, as this last proof is founded upon the 
definition of these two things, indivisibility and extension, 
we proceed to finish and complete the demonstration. 

An indivisible is that which has no parts, and extent is 
that which has diverse separate parts. According to these 
definitions, I say, that two indivisibles united, cannot form 
extent. 

For, when they are united, they touch each other in one 
part; and thus the parts where they touch each other are 
not separated, since otherwise they would not touch each 
other. Now, by the definition, they have no parts ; there- 
fore they have not separate parts; therefore they do not 
form extent, according to the definition of extent which 
includes the separation of parts. 

The same may be shown in regard to all other indivisi- 
bles, for the same reason. And therefore an indivisible, 
multiplied as far as we will, can never produce extent. 
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Therefore it is not of the same kind as extent, accord- 
ing to the definition of things of the same kind. 

In this way, we demonstrate that indivisibles are not of 
the same kind as numbers. Hence it is, that two unities 
can form a number, because they are of the same kind; 
and that two indivisibles do not form extent, because they 
are not of the same kind. 

From this, we see how little reason there is to compare 
the relation between unity and numbers, with that which 
exists between indivisibles and extent. 

But if we wish to form a comparison in numbers, which 
justly represents that which we form in regard to extent, 
it must be the relation of zero to numbers ; for zero is not 
of the same kind as numbers, because, being multiplied, 
it cannot exceed them; thus it is a real indivisible of num- 
ber, as the indivisible is the real zero of extent. The like 
relation will be found between rest and motion, and be- 
tween an instant and time ; for all these things are hetero- 
geneous as to their magnitude, because, being infinitely 
multiplied, they can never produce anything but indivis- 
ibles, any more than the indivisibles of extent can, and for 
the same reason. And then we shall see a perfect corres- 
pondence between these things; for all these magnitudes 
are divisible to infinity, without becoming indivisibles, so 
that they all occupy a medium between infinity and non- 
entity. 

It is an admirable relation, which nature has formed 
between these things, and the two wonderful infinities 
which she has presented to men, not to conceive of, but to 
admire ; and, to finish the consideration of this subject by 
a single remark, I will add, that these two infinities, though 
infinitely different, are yet so related to each other, that 
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the knowledge of the one leads necessarily to the know- 
ledge of the other. 

For in numbers, since they can always be increased, it 
absolutely follows that they can always be diminished, and 
this is clear ; for if we can multiply a number toa hundred 
thousand, for example, we can also take a hundred thou- 
sandth part of it, dividing it by the same number by which 
we multiplied it; and thus, each term of multiplication will 
become a term of division, by changing the whole into a 
fraction. Thus the infinite multiplication necessarily em- 
braces the infinite division also. 

And, in space, the same relation is seen between these 
two opposite infinities; that is, because one space can be 
infinitely extended, it follows that it can be infinitely di- 
minished, as is seen in this example; if, through a glass, 
we look at a vessel which is constantly receding in a right 
line, it is evident that the place of the diaphanous body, at 
which we notice any point whatever of this vessel, will be 
increasingly elevated, in proportion as the vessel recedes. 
Therefore, if the course of the vessel is prolonged even to 
infinity, this point will be elevated more and more continu- 
ally; and yet, it will never arrive at that point, on which 
the horizontal ray, leading from the eye to the glass, will 
fall, so that it will always approach it, without ever arriv- 
ing at it, constantly dividing the space which remains be- 
low this horizontal point, without ever arriving at it. Hence 
we see the necessary consequence of the infinite ex- 
tent of the course of the vessel, which is deduced from the 
infinitely small division of that little space remaining below 
that horizontal point, 

Those who are not satisfied with these reasons, and who 
continue in the belief that space is not divisible to infinity, 
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cannot make any pretensions to geometrical demonstra- 
tions; and, though they may be very intelligent in other 
things, they are very little so in this; for one may easily 
be a very learned man, anda bad geometer. 

But those who clearly perceive these truths, will admire 
the greatness and power of nature, in this double infinity 
which surrounds us on all sides, and will learn, by this 
wonderful consideration, to know themselves, by seeing 
that they are placed between infinitude and nihility, as ap- 
plied to extent, number, motion and time. 

By this means we can learn to estimate ourselves ac- 
cording to our true value, and to make important reflec- 
tions, which are more valuable than all the rest of geometry. 

I have felt myself obliged to take this extended view of 
the subject, on account of those who are capable of being 
persuaded of this double infinity, though they do not at 
first understand it. And, although there may be many, 
who may have sufficient intelligence to dispense with it, it 
may yet happen, that this treatise, which will be necessary 
to the one class, will not be entirely useless to the other. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ART OF PERSUASION. 


Tue art of persuasion has a necessary relation to the 
manner in which men consent to what is proposed to them, 
and to the conditions of things which they are desired to 
believe. 

No one is ignorant that the two avenues through which 
opinions are insinuated into the mind, are these two prin- 
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cipal powers, the understanding and the will. The most 
natural is that of the understanding; for we should never 
consent to any but demonstrated truths; but the most com- 
mon, though contrary to nature, is that of the will; for 
men are almost always led to believe, not from proof, but 
because itis agreeable. This is base, unworthy and strange, 
and all disavow it. Every one professes to believe, and 
even to love, that alone which he knows merits belief 

I do not speak here of divine truths, which I would be- 
ware of placing under the art of persuasion, for they are 
infinitely above nature ; God alone can introduce them into 
the mind, and in the manner which he pleases. I know 
he has chosen that they should enter from the heart into 
the mind, and not from the mind into the heart, in order 
to humble that proud power of reasoning, which pretends it 
should be the judge of things which the will chooses ; and 
to reform that infirm will, which is wholly corrupt through 
its unworthy inclinations. And hence, when speaking of 
hunian things, instead of saying, we must know them be- 
fore we can love them, which has passed into a proverb ; 
the saints, on the contrary, say, when speaking of divine 
things, that we must love them, in order to know them, 
and that we receive the truth only by love ;—which is one 
of their most useful maxims. 

In this it appears, that God has established this super- 
natural order, contrary to the order which would be natu- 
ral to men in natural things. Yet they have corrupted this or- 
der by doing in regard to profane things, what they ought to 
do in reference to holy things; for indeed we believe very 
* little which we do not like. And hence arises the aversion 
we have, to receive those truths of the Christian religion 
which are opposed to our pleasures. Tell us of things 
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agreeable, and we will listen to you, said the Jews to Mo- 
ses ; as if agreeableness ought to ra ve belief! And it 
is to punish this disorder, by an order which is conformed 
to it, that God does not shed his light into the mind, until 
he has overcome the rebellion of the will, by a heavenly 
pleasure, which charms and subdues it, 

I speak, therefore, only of truths within our reach; and 
it is of them, I say, that the mind and heart are the ave- 
nues through which they are received into the soul, but 
that very few enter through the mind, whereas they are 
introduced in crowds by the rash caprices of the will, with- 
out the consent of reason. 

Each of these powers has its principles, and its first mo- 
tives of action. 

Those of the mind are natural truths, known by all the 
world ; as that the whole is greater than its part, besides 
many particular axioms, which some receive and not oth- 
ers; but which, when they are admitted, are, though false, 
as powerful to induce belief, as the true ones. 

Those of the will are certain desires, natural and com- 
mon to all men, as the desire of being happy, which every 
one has, besides many particular objects, which each one 
pursnes to attain to happiness, and which, having the pow- 
er to please us, are, though pernicious in effect, as power- 
ful to make the will act, as if they promoted true happiness. 

Thus much concerning the powers through which we 
receive opinions. But as to the qualities of things about 
which we are to reason, they are very diverse. 

Some, by a necessary consequence, are derived from 
common principles and acknowledged truths. Of these 
we can be infallibly persuaded ; for, by showing the agree- 
ment they have with allowed principles, there is an inevi- 
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table necessity of being convinced; and it is impossible 
that they should not be received into the mind, as soon as 
they have been numbered with these already admitted 
truths. 

Some have a close connection with the objects of our 
pleasure, and these also are received with certainty. For 
as soon as the soul is made to perceive, that a thing can 
conduct it to what it loves supremely, it inevitably gives it- 
self up to it with joy. 

But those which have both these connections, that with 
acknowledged truths, and that with the desires of the heart, 
are as sure in their effect as anything in nature can be; 
and, on the contrary, those which have relation, neither to 
our helief nor to our pleasures, are troublesome to us, 
false, and absolutely foreign. 

In all these instances, there is no room for doubt. But 
there is opportunity for it, where the things which we wish 
to have believed are well established upon known truths, 
but which, at the same time, are contrary to the pleasures 
which affect us most. And these are in great danger of 
proving, by an experience which is but too common, what 
I said at the beginning, that this proud intellect, which 
boasts of acting only from reason, follows, by a rash and 
disgraceful choice, what a corrupt will desires, whatever 
resistance a highly enlightened mind can oppose to it. 

Then there is a doubtful balancing, between truths and 
pleasures, and the knowledge of the one and the inclina- 
tions of the other, produce a conflict, the success of which 
is very uncertain, since it is necessary, in order to judge of 
it, to know all which passes in the interior of the man, and 
this the man himself seldom knows. 

Hence it appears, that on whatever subject we wish to 
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persuade, we must have regard to the person on whom we 
wish to operate, must know his mind and heart, what prin- 
ciples he allows, what things he loves; and we must after- 
wards remark concerning the thing in question, what agree- 
ment it has with acknowledged principles, or with objects 
considered delightful from the charms attributed to them; 
thus the art of persuasion consists as much in the art of 
pleasing, as in that of convincing,—so much more are men 
governed by caprice than by reason! 

Now of these two methods, the one of convincing, the 
other of pleasing, I shall here give the rules of the first 
alone ; and this, on condition that the principles are grant- 
ed and firmly adhered to; otherwise, I do not know that 
there is any way to accommodate the proofs to the incon-, 
stancy of our caprices. The way of pleasing is incompa- 
rably more difficult, more subtile, more useful, and more 
admirable ; therefore, if I do not treat of it, it is because I 
am not capable of it; and I feel so inadequate to it, that 
for myself, I think the thing absolutely impossible. 

It is not, that I do not believe there are as sure rules for 
pleasing as for demonstration; and that he who can per- 
fectly understand and practise them, will not as surely sue- 
ceed in making himself loved by kings and all kinds of 
persons, as in demonstrating the elements of geometry, to 
those who have imagination to comprehend its hypotheses. 
But I think, and it is perbaps my weakness that makes me 
believe so, that it is impossible to attain to it. I know, at 
least, if any one is capaple of it, it is some persons with 
whom I am acquainted, and that no others have so clear 
and so abundant light upon the subject. 

The reason of this extreme difficulty is, that the prinei- 
ples of pleasure are not firm and stable. They are differ- 
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ent in all men, and so variable in each one, that there is no: 
man more different from another, than he is from himself 
at different times. A man has different pleasures from a 
woman ; the rich and the poor differ in their pleasures ; 
a prince, a warrior, a merchant, a citizen, a peasant, the 
old, the young, the healthy, the sick, all vary; the slightest 
accidents change them. 

Now there is an art, and it is this which I make known, 
of showing the relations of truths to their principles, 
whether of truth or of pleasure, provided that the principles 
which have been once acknowledged, remain firm, and are 
never denied. 

But as there are few principles of this kind, and as, with 
the exception of geometry, which considers only very simple 
figures, there are scarcely any truths in which we continue 
to agree, and still fewer objects of pleasure in which we 
do not constantly change ; I do not know, that there are 
any means of giving established rules, for making a dis- 
course correspond with the inconstancy of our caprices. 

That art, which I call the art of persuasion, and which 
is properly nothing but the methodical and complete man- 
agement of proofs, consists of three essential parts ;—ex- 
plaining the terms made use of by clear definitions ; pro- 
posing evident principles or axioms to prove the thing in 
question; and always mentally substituting, in the demon- 
stration, the definitions in place of the things defined. 

The reason of this method is evident ; since it would be 
useless to propose what we wish to prove, and to under- 
take the demonstration of it, if we had not previously de- 
fined, with clearness, all the terms which are not intelligi- 
ble ; it is also necessary, that the demonstration should be 
preceded by the announcement of the evident principles 
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which are necessary to it; for if we do not make sure the 
foundation, we cannot make sure the edifice ; and itis also 
necessary, in demonstrating, mentally to substitute defini- 
tions in the place of the things defined; for otherwise, we 
should mislead on account of the different senses which 
meet in the same word. It is easy to see, that by observ- 
ing this method, we are sure of convincing; for the terms 
being perfectly understood, and, by the definitions, entire- 
ly exempt from equivocation, and the principles being ac- 
knowledged, if, in the demonstration, we always substitute 
mentally, the definitions for the things defined, the in- 
vincible force of the consequences cannot fail to have all 
its effect. 

Therefore, no demonstration, in which these circum- 
stances are observed, has ever been attended with the least 
doubt; and those in which they are wanting, can never 
have the least force. 

It is important, therefore, thoroughly to comprehend 
them, and to be governed by them; therefore, to render 
the thing more easy and more available, I shall give all 
these particulars in a few rules, which embrace all that is 
necessary to the perfection of the definitions, the axioms 
and the demonstrations, and, consequently, of the whole 
method of the geometrical proofs of the art of persuasion. 


Rules for Definitions. 


1. Never undertake to define things so well known of 
themselves, that there are no clearer terms by which to ex- 
plain them. 

2. Never leave any obscure or equivocal terms without 
definitions. 

3. Employ in the definition of terms, those words only 
that are perfectly understood or already explained. 
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Rules for Axioms. 


1. Omit none of the necessary principles, without asking 
if it is allowed, however clear and evident it may be. 

2. Require in axioms, those things only which are per- 
fectly evident of themselves. 


Rules for Demonstrations. 


1. Never attempt to demonstrate anything, which is so 
evident of itself, that there is nothing clearer by which to 
prove it. 

2. Prove all obscure propositions, and employ in their 
proof only evident axioms, or propositions already granted 
or demonstrated. 

3. Always substitute, mentally, definitions in the place of 
things defined, so as not to be deceived by the equivocal 
terms which the defined terms have restricted. 

These eight rules contain all the precepts for solid and 
iminutable proofs, three of which are not absolutely neces- 
sary and can be dispensed with, without error ; it is even 
difficult, and as it were, impossible, always to observe 
them exactly, although it is better to do so as far as possi- 
ble; these are the first three of each. 

Of definitions. Never define terms which are perfectly 
well known. 

Of axioms. Omit not to require that axioms should be 
perfectly evident and simple. 

Of demonstrations. Demonstrate nothing which is well 
known of itself. 

It is not, however, a great fault to define and explain 
very clearly things clear in themselves ; nor to omit to de- 
mand beforehand axioms which cannot be refused in the 
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place where they are necessary; nor, in short, to prove 
propositions which are granted without proof. 

But the five other rules are of absolute necessity, and 
cannot be dispensed with, without an essential defect, and 
often without error; wherefore I will repeat them here by 
themselves. 


Rules necessary for definitions. 
Leave no terms at all obscure or equivocal, without de- 
finition. 
Use in definitions no terms but those perfectly well 
known, or already explained. 


Rule necessary for axioms. 


Require in axioms those things only which are perfectly 
evident. 


Rules necessary for demonstrations. 


Prove all propositions, and employ, in their proof, none 
but axioms evident in themselves, or propositions already 
demonstrated or granted. 

Never be misled by equivocal terms, from failing to 
substitute mentally the definitions which restrict and ex- 
plain them. 

These five rules embrace all that is necessary to render 
proofs convincing, immutable, and so to say, geometrical ; 
and the eight rules together render them still more per- 
fect. 

The art of persuasion is embraced in these two prinei- 
ples: define all the names which are given; prove every- 
thing, by substituting, mentally, definitions in place of the 
things defined. In regard to these, it seems to me proper 
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to anticipate three principal objections which may be 
made. 

One, that this method has nothing new; another, that it 
is very easy to understand, without studying the elements 
of geometry, since it consists of two words which we un- 
derstand at the first reading; and, in short, that it is very 
useless, since its use is almost entirely restricted to geom- 
etrical subjects. Therefore, it is necessary to show, that 
there is nothing so little known, nothing more difficult to 
practice, and nothing more useful or more universal. 

As to the first objection, which is, that these rules, that 
it is necessary to define everything and to prove every- 
thing, are known in the world, and that even logicians have 
placed them among the precepts of their art,—I would 
that the thing were true, and so well known, that I should 
not have had the trouble of seeking, with so much care, 
the source of the defects of reasoning which are so com- 
mon. But this is so far from true, that, with the single 
exception of geometers, who have been so few in number 
in all ages and among all people, we find none who are 
acquainted with these rules. It will be easy to make them 
understood, by those who have perfectly comprehended 
the little I have said upon the subject; if they have not per- 
fectly comprehended it, I acknowledge they will have 
nothing to learn from it. 

But if they have entered into the spirit of these rules, 
und have received from them an impression sufficient to 
cause them to take root and to become established, they 
will feel how much difference there is, between what is 
here said, and what some logicians have written, perhaps 
by chance, in some parts of their works. 

Those who have the power of discernment, know how 
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much two similar words differ, according to the places in 
which they are used, and the circumstances which attend 
them. Does any one really believe, that two persons, who 
have read and learned by heart the same book, have an 
equal knowledge of it?) One may learn it in such a way, 
that he knows all its principles, the force of the conse- 
quences, the answers to the objections that may be made 
to it, and the whole plan of the work; while to the other, 
it may consist of dead words, of seeds which, though like 
those which have produced such fruitful trees, have re- 
mained dry and unfruitful in the barren mind which has 
in vain received them. 

Those who speak the same things, do not all understand 
them in the same way; wherefore the incomparable author 
of The Art of Conversation,* labors with so much care to 
show that we must not judge of the capacity of a man, by 
the excellence of a bon-mot which we may hear him utter; 
but, instead of extending our admiration of a good saying 
to the person, let us, says he, find out whence it comes ; 
let us see whether he says it from memory, or by a happy 
chance; let it be received with coldness and contempt, 
that we may see whether he will be sensible, that we do 
not give to what he says the estimation which it merits; 
we shall generally see that be disavows it immediately, 
and we can lead him far from this good thonght that he 
does not understand, to another base and ridiculous. It is, 
therefore, necessary to examine, as this thought is lodged 
in the mind of the author, how, from what source, and to 
what degree, he possesses it; otherwise our judgment will 
be precipitate. 


* Montaigne. 
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I would like to ask some judicious person, if this princi- 
ple, “Matter has a natural and an invincible incapacity of 
thinking ;” and this, “I think, therefore I exist,” are, in real- 
ity, the same in the mind of Descartes, and in the mind of 
St. Augustine, who said the same thing twelve hundred 
years before. 

Indeed, I am very far from saying, that Descartes is not 
the true author of it, though he might have received it from 
reading this great saint; for I know how great a differ- 
ence there is between writing a word by chance, without 
long and patient reflection, and perceiving in this word an 
admirable train of consequences, which prove the distinc- 
tion between material and spiritual natures, so as to es- 
tablish upon it a firm principle, entirely sustained by meta- 
physics, as Descartes has pretended to do. For, without 
examining whether he has effectually succeeded in his 
design, T admit that he has, and with this admission I say, 
that this word is as different in his writings, from the 
same word in others where it is used carelessly, as a man 
full of life and strength is from a dead man. 

One man will say a thing without comprehending its 
excellence, while another will perceive in it a wonderful 
train of consequences, which lead us boldly to say, that it 
is no longer the same word, and no more belongs to him 
from whom it is received, than does a rare tree belong to 
him who may have unconsciously dropped the seed ina 
fruitful soil, which has thus profited by it from its own 
fertility. 

The same thoughts are sometimes mucli more produc- 
tive in the mind of another, than in that of their author,— 
unfruitful in their natural soil, prolific being transplanted. 
But it happens much more frequently, that a good mind 
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makes its own thoughts produce all the fruit of which they 
are capable, and that afterwards, others, having heard them 
approved, borrow them and set themselves off with them, 
but without knowing their excellence; it is then, the dif- 
ference between the same word in different mouths ap- 
pears the greatest, 

It is in this way that logic has perhaps borrowed the 
rules of geometry without understanding their force ; and 
thus, from putting them by chance among those which are 
adapted to it, it does not follow that logicians have entered 
into the spirit of geometry; and if they give no other 
marks of it, than having used these rules by chance, I shall 
be far from placing them on a level with geometers, who 
teach the true method of guiding reason. On the contrary, 
I shall be disposed to exclude them from any comparison 
with them. For, to have used them by chance, without 
being aware how much was contained in them; and, in- 
' stead of following their guidance, to wander in darkness in 
useless efforts to attain what they offer but can never give 
—this truly shows that one is not very clear sighted, much 
more than if he had failed to follow them, only because he 
had not perceived them. 

The method of discovering truth is sought by all. Lo- 
gicians profess to conduct to it—geometers alone attain to 
it; and aside from their science, and that which imitates 
it, there are no true demonstrations; its whole art is em- 
braced in those precepts alone which we have given ; they 
are sufficient of themselves, and by them alone can de- 
monstrations be made; all other rules are useless or dan- 
gerous. This I know by long experience, with all kinds 
of books and persons. 

And I think the same of those,—who say that geometers 
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give them nothing new by these rules, because they had 
them virtually, but confounded with a multitude of other 
false and useless ones, from which they could not discern 
them,—as of those, who,—seeking a diamond of great value 
among a large number of false ones from which they could 
not distinguish it,—should boast of possessing the true one, 
because they held them all together, as truly as he, who, 
without regarding this worthless mass, places his hand 
upon the choice stone which they seek, and for which they 
retain all the rest. 

The defect in false reasoning is an evil which may be 
‘removed, by the two remedies pointed out. Another one 
has been composed of an infinite number of useless herbs, 
with which the good are mingled, but which remain with- 
out effect, in consequence of the bad qualities of this mix- 
ture. 

To discover all the sophisms and all the errors of cap- 
tious reasoning, logicians have invented barbarous names, 
which are imposing to those who hear them; and since 
we can disentangle the many folds of this intricate knot, 
only by drawing out the two ends which geometers assign, 
logicians have marked off a great number of others in 
which these are included, without knowing which are the 
good ones, 

And thus, by showing us a number of different ways, 
which they say conduct whither we wish to go, although 
there are only two which lead thither, and which it is ne- 
cessary particularly to distinguish, it is pretended that 
geometry, which assigns them with certainty, gives only 
what we have already received from them ; because they 
give the same thing and more, without perceiving that this 
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gift loses its value by its abundance, and is depreciated 
by being increased ! ; 

Nothing is more common than good things, the only 
question is how to discover them; and it is certain, that 
they are all natural and within our reach, and even known 
by all. But we do not know how to distinguish them. 
This is universal. It is not in things extraordinary and 
strange that excellence of whatever kind is found. We 
rise to reach it, and are further from it. Most frequently 
it is necessary to stoop for it. The best books are those 
which every reader thinks he could have written; nature, 
which alone is good, is perfectly well known and common. 

I think, therefore, that these rules, being the true ones, 
should be simple, plain and natural, as they are. It is not 
Barbara and Baralipton which form reasoning. We must 
not overstrain the mind; a strained and labored manner, 
by an unnatural elevation, and a vain and ridiculous swell, 
fills it with a foolish presumption, instead of solid and vig- 
orous nourishment. One of the principal reasons which 
remove those who enter upon these pursuits, from the true 
way they ought to follow, is the idea they receive at first, 
from giving them the names, great, high, elevated, sublime, 
that good things are inaccessible. This is ruinous. I 
would call them low, common, familiar ; these names suit 
them better; I hate swelling words. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF MAN. 


iF 


WueEn man considers himself, the first thing that claims 
his notice is his body, that is, a certain portion of matter 
evidently appertaining to himself. But if he would know 
what this is, he must compare himself with all that is su- 
perior or inferior to him, and thus ascertain his own just 
limits. 

But he must not rest contented with the examination of 
things around him. Let him contemplate universal nature 
in all the height and fullness of its majesty; let him con- 
sider that glorions luminary, hung as an eternal lamp, to 
enlighten the universe; let him consider that this earth is 
a mere point, compared with the vast circuit which that 
bright orb describes ; let him learn with wonder, that this 
wide orbit itself is but a speck compared with the course 
of the stars, which roll in the firmament. And if here our 
sight is limited, let the imagination venture further. It will 
weary with conceiving, far sooner than nature in supply- 
ing food for thought. All that we see of the universe, is 
but an imperceptible spot on the ample bosom of nature. 
No conception approaches the limits of its space. Let us 
labor as we will with our conceptions, we bring forth mere 
atoms, compared with the reality. It is an infinite sphere, 
whose centre is everywhere, and whose circumference is 
nowhere. And, truly, it is one of the most striking marks 
of the omnipotence of God, that our imagination is lost in 
this thought. 

6 
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Then let man return to himself, and consider what he is, 
compared with all else that exists. Let him consider him- 
self as a wanderer in this remote corner of nature; and 
then from what he sees of this narrow prison in which he 
lies, this visible world, let him learn to estimate the earth, 
its kingdoms, its cities, and himself, at their real value. 
What is man in this infinity? Who can comprehend him ? 

But to show him another prodigy equally astonishing, 
Jet him search among the minutest objects around him. 
Let a mite, for instance, exhibit to him, in the exceeding 
smallness of its frame, portions yet incomparably smaller ; 
limbs well articulated, veins in those limbs, blood in those 
veins, humors in that blood, globules in that humor, and 
gases in those globules; dividing again these gases, let him 
exhaust the powers of his conception, and then let the low- 
est particle that he can imagine become the subject of his 
thought. He thinks, perhaps, that this is the minutest atom 
of nature, but I will open to him, within it, a new and fath- 
omless abyss. I can yet exhibit to him, not only the visi- 
ble universe, but even all that he is capable of conceiving 
of the immensity of nature, embosomed in this impercepti- 
ble atom. Let him see there an infinity of worlds, each of 
which has its firmament, its planets, its earth, bearing the 
same proportion to the other parts as in the visible world ; 
and in this earth, animals, and even mites again, in which 
he shall make the same discoveries as in the first, and then 
again the same in others, without end and without repose. 
He is lost in these wonders, as astonishing in their minute- 
ness, as the former in their extent. And who would not 
be astonished at the thought, that this body, which so late- 
ly was not perceptible in the universe, which universe was 
itself an imperceptible spot on the bosom of infinity, should 
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now appear a colossus, a world, or rather a universe, com- 
pared with that ultimate atom of minuteness to which we 
cannot arrive ? 

He who thus thinks of himself, will doubtless be alarmed 
to see himself, as it were, suspended in the mass of matter 
that is allotted to him, between these two abysses of infini- 
ty and nothingness, and equally remote from both. He will 
tremble at the perception of these wonders; and it would 
seem, that his curiosity changing into reverence, he would 
be more disposed to contemplate them in silence, than to 
scrutinize them with presumption. For what, after all, is 
man in nature? A mere nothing compared with infini- 
ty,—a universe compared with non-existence,—a mean be- 
tween all and nothing. He is infinitely distant from both 
extremes, and his being is not less remote from the noth- 
ingness out of which he was formed, than from the infinity 
in which he is lost. , 

In the order of intelligent beings, his mind holds the 
same rank that his body does in material nature; and all 
that it can do, is to discern somewhat of the middle of 
things, in endless despair of ever knowing their beginning 
or their end. All things come from nothing, and are car- 
ried onward to infinity. Who can trace this astonishing 
progress? The Author of these wonders comprehends 
them; no other can do it. 

This state, which occupies the mean between two ex- 
tremes, shows itself in all our powers. 

Our senses will not admit anything extreme. Too 
much noise confuses us, too much light dazzles us, too 
great distance or nearness prevents vision, too great pro- 
lixity or brevity weakens an argument, too much pleasure 
gives pain, too much accordance annoys. We relish 
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neither extreme heat, nor extreme cold. All excessive 
qualities are injurious to us, and not perceptible. We do 
not feel them, we suffer them. Extreme youth and ex- 
treme age alike enfeeble the mind; too much or too little 
nourishment weakens its operations; by too much or too 
little instruction it becomes stupid. Extreme things are 
not ours, any more than if they did not exist; we are not 
made for them. Either they escape us, or we escape them. 

This is our real condition. It is this which confines our 
knowledge within certain limits that we cannot pass, being 
equally incapable of universal knowledge, or of total igno- 
rance. We are placed in a vast medium, ever floating un- 
certainly between ignorance and knowledge; if we at- 
tempt to go further onward, our object wavers and eludes 
our grasp; it retires and flies with an eternal flight, and 
nothing can stay its course. 

This is our natural condition, yet it is ever opposed to 
our inclination. We burn with desire to sound the ut- 
most depth, and to build a tower that shall reach infinity. 
But our whole edifice crumbles, and the earth opens in an 
abyss beneath us. 


IL. 


I can readily conceive of a man without hands or feet ; 
and I could conceive of him without a head, if experience 
had not taught me that by this he thinks. Thought then 
is the essence of man, and without this we cannot con- 
ceive of him. 

What is it in us which feels pleasure ? Is it the hand ? 
the arm? the flesh? the blood? It must be something 
immaterial. 
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iif. 


Man is so great, that his greatness appears even in the 
consciousness of his misery. A tree does not know itself 
to be miserable. It is true, there is misery in knowing 
one’s self miserable ; but there is greatness also. Thus 
all man’s miseries prove his greatness. They are the mis- 
eries of a mighty potentate, of a dethroned monarch, 


IV. 


What man is unhappy because he is not a king, except 
a king dethroned. Was Paulus Æmilius considered mis- 
erable that he was no longer consul? On the contrary, 
every one thought that he was happy in having it over, for 
it was not his condition to be always consul. But Perseus, 
whose permanent state should have been royalty, was con- 
sidered so wretched in being no longer a king, that men 
wondered how he could endure life. Who complains of 
having only one mouth? Who would not complain of 
having but one eye? No man meurns that he has not 
three eyes, yet each would sorrow deeply if he had but one. 


V. 


We have so exalted a notion of the human soul, that we 
cannot bear to be despised by it, or even not to be esteem- 
ed by it. Man, indeed, places all his happiness in this es- 
teem. 

If, on the one hand, this false glory that men seek after 
is a mark of their misery and degradation, it is, on the 
other, a proof of their excellence. For whatever posses- 
sions a man has on the earth, and whatever health or comfort 
he enjoys, he is not satisfied without the esteem of his 
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fellow men. He rates so highly the human mind, that 
whatever be his worldly advantages, if he does not stand 
as well also in man’s estimation, he counts himself wretch- 
ed. That position is the loveliest spot in the world. No- 
thing can eradicate the desire for it, and it is the most in- 
delible quality in the human beart. Even those who most 
thoroughly despise men, and consider them equal with the 
brutes, still wish to be admired by them, their feelings thus 
contradicting their principles. Their nature, which is 
stronger than their reasonings, convinces them more forci- 
bly of the greatness of man, than their reason can do of 


his vileness. 


VI. 


Man is but the weakest reed in nature; but he is a reed 
that thinks. It does not need the universe to crush him ; 
a breath of air, a drop of water is enough to kill him. 
But even if the material universe should overwhelm him, 
man would be more noble than that which destroys him ; 
because he knows that he dies, while the universe knows 
othing of its advantage over him. 
{ Our true dignity, then, consists in thought. Thence we 
| must derive our elevation, not from space or duration. 
\ Let us endeavor then to think well; this is the principle of 
\ morals, 
| VIL. 


It is dangerous to show man unreservedly how nearly he 
resembles the brute creation, without pointing out, at the 
same time, his greatness. It is dangerous also to exhibit 
his greatness exclusively, without his degradation. It is 
yet more dangerous to leave him ignorant of both, but it 
is highly profitable to teach him both together. 
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VIN. 


Let man then rightly estimate himself. Let him love him- 
self, for he has a nature capable of good ; but yet let him 
not love the evils which he finds there. Let him despise 
himself, because this capacity is without an object; but let 
him not on that account despise the natural capacity itself. 
Let him both love and hate himself. There is in him the 
power of discerning truth, and of being happy, but he is 
not in possession of certain and satisfying truth. J would 
lead man to desire to find truth, to be free from passions, 
and ready to follow truth wherever he may find it; and, 
knowing bow sadly his powers are clouded by his pas- 
sions, I would wish him to hate in himself those pas- 
sions which overrule his judgment, that henceforth they 
may not blind him in making his choice, nor impede his 
progress when he has chosen. 


IX. 


I blame with equal severity those who elevate man, those 
who depress him, and those who think it right merely to 
divert him. J can approve of those only who seek in tears 
for happiness. 

The Stoics say : Turn in upon yourselves, and there you 
will find your repose. This however is not true. Others 
say: Go forth from yourselves, and seek for happiness in 
diversion. Neither is true. Disease will come. Alas! hap- 
piness is neither within us, nor without us. It is in the/ 


union of ourselves with God. 


x. 


There are two ways of regarding human nature ; one 
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according to the end of man, and then it is grand and in- 
comprehensible; the other according to his habits, as we 
judge of the nature of a horse or dog, by the habit of ob- 
serving his going, and then man is abject and vile. It is 
owing to these two different ways that philosophers judge 
so differently, and dispute so keenly; for one denies what 
the other assumes. One says: Man is not born for this no- 
ble end, for all his actions are opposed to it. The other 
says: When he commits such base and groveling actions, he 
wanders from the end of his being. Instinct and expe- 
rience, taken together, show to man the whole of what 
he is. 
XI. 

I feel that I might not have been; for when I speak of 
myself, I mean my thinking being; and I, who think, 
should not have been, if my mother had been killed before 
Iwas born. Therefore I am not a necessary being, nor 
am I eternal, nor infinite; but I see clearly, that there is in 
nature, a being who is necessary, eternal and infinite. 


CHAPTER V. 
VANITY OF MAN, AND EFFECTS OF SELF-LOVE. 


ib 


WE are not satisfied with the life that we have in our- 
selves, in our own peculiar being. We wish to live also 
an ideal life in the minds of others, and for this purpose, 
constrain ourselyes to put on appearances. We labor in- 
cessantly to adorn and sustain this ideal being, while we 
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neglect the real one. And if we possess any degree of 
equanimity, generosity, or fidelity, we strive to make it 
known, that we may clothe with these virtues that being 
of the imagination. Nay, we would even cast off these 
virtues in reality, to secure them in the opinion of others, 
and would willingly be cowards, to acquire the reputation 
of courage. What a proof of the emptiness of our real 
being, that we are not satisfied with the one without the 
other, and that we often sacrifice the one to the other! 
For he is counted infamous who would not die to save his 
reputation. Glory is so enchanting, that we love what- 
ever we associate with it, even though it be death. 


IL. 

Pride counterbalances all our miseries, for it either hides 
them, or, if it discloses them, boasts of that disclosure. 
Pride has such a thorough possession of us, even in the 
midst of our miseries and faults, that we are prepared to 
sacrifice life with joy, if it may but be talked of. 


TL. 

Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man, that the low- 
est dredge of the camp, the street, or the kitchen, must 
have his boast and his admirers. It is the same with phi- 
losophers. Those who write against fame, would have the 
reputation of having written well; and those who read it, 
would have the reputation of having read it; and I who 
am writing this, feel probably the same wish; and those 
who read it, perhaps, fee! it also. 


IV. 


Notwithstanding the sight of all those miseries which 
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affect us and threaten our destruction, we have still an in- 
stinct which we canuot repress, which elevates us above 
our sorrows, 


V. 


We are so presumptuous that we wish to be known to 
all the world, even to those who come after us; and we 
are so vain, that the esteem of five or six persons immedi- 
ately around us, is enough to amuse and satisfy us. 


VI. 

Curiosity is nothing but vanity. Most frequently we 
wish to know more, only that we may talk of it. No man 
would venture to sea, if he were never to speak about what 
he sees, for the mere pleasure of seeing, without ever 
speaking of it to others. 


VIL. 


We do not care to get a name in the towns through 
which we are travelling; but if we come to sojourn in 
them a short time, we soon become desirous of it. And 
what time is sufficient for this ? a period proportioned to 
our vain and pitiful duration. 


VILL. 


The nature of self-love and of human egotism, is to love 
self alone, and to consult only self-interest. But to whata 
state is man reduced! He cannot prevent this object of 
his love from being full of defects and miseries. He wishes 
to be great, but he sees himself little; he wishes to be 
happy, but he sees himself miserable; he wishes to be per- 
fect, but he sees that he is full of imperfections; he wishes 
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to be the object of men’s love and esteem, and he sees 
that his imperfections deserve only their hatred and con- 
tempt. This state of disappointment generates in him the 
most wretched and criminal passion that can be imagined ; 
for he conceives a deadly hatred against that truth which 
reproves him, and convinces him of his faults. He desires 
to destroy it, and unable to destroy it in its essential na- 
ture, he blots it out as far as possible from his own know- 
ledge and from that of others; that is, he does his utmost 
to conceal his faults both from others and from himself, 
and will not suffer others to exhibit them to him, or to ex- 
amine them themselves. 

It is surely an evil to be full of faults; but it is a far 
greater evil, being full of them, to be unwilling to know 
them, since this is to add to them the guilt of a voluntary ° 
delusion, We do not like to be deceived by others; we 
do not think it right that they should wish to be esteemed 
by us beyond their deserts; it is not right, therefore, that 
we should deceive them, and that we should wish them to 
esteem us more than we deserve. 

Therefore, when they discover in us nothing but the im- 
perfections and vices which we really possess, it is evident 
that in this they do us no wrong, because they are not the 
cause of those errors ; and that they even do us good, since 
they aid us in avoiding a real evil, the ignorance of these 
imperfections. We should not be indignant that they dis- 
cover these errors if they really exist, nor that they should 
know us to be what we really are, and despise us, if we 
are really despicable. 

These are the thoughts that would rise spontaneously in 
a heart full of equity and justice. What then shall we say 
of our own, when we see its disposition to be just the re- 
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verse? For is it not true, that we hate the truth and those 
who tell it to us, and that we like to have men deceived in 
our favor, and wish to be considered by them as very dif- 
ferent from what we really are ? 

Here is a proof of it which astonishes me. The catholic 
religion does not oblige its professors to disclose their sins 
indifferently to everybody ; it allows them to be concealed 
from all men, with the exception of one, to whom it re- 
quires them to reveal the secrets of their hearts, and to 
make themselves known as they really are. There is only 
this one man, in all the world, whom it commands them to 
undeceive, and it requires of him an inviolable secrecy, so that 
this knowledge remains in him, the same as though it were 
not disclosed. Can we imagine anything more indulgent ? 
And yet the corruption of man is such, that’ he considers 
even this requirement hard; and this is one of the princi- 
pal reasons which has caused the greater part of Europe 
to revolt from the church. 

How unjust and unreasonable is the heart of man, to 
take it ill that he is obliged to do, in regard to one man, 
what would be right that he should do, in some degree, in 
regard to all men! For is it right that we should deceive 
them ? 

There are different degrees of this aversion to truth; but 
we may affirm that, in some degree, it exists in every one, 
because it is inseparable from self-love. It is this sensi- 
tiveness to applause, which compels those whose duty it is 
to reprove another, to soften the severity of the shock, by 
so many circuitous and alleviating expressions. They 
must appear to attenuate the fault ; they must seem to ex- 
cuse what they mean to reprove; they must mix with the 
correction the language of praise, and the assurances of af- 
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fection and esteem. Yet still this medicine is always bit- 
ter to self-love. We take as little of it as we can, always 
with disgust, and often with a secret pique against those 
who presume to administer it. 

Hence it is, that those who have any interest in securing 
our regard, shrink from the performance of an office which 
they know to be disagreeable to us; they treat us as we 
wish to be treated ; we hate the truth, and they conceal it ; 
we wish to be flattered, and they flatter us; we love to be 
deceived, and they deceive us. 

And hence it arises, that each step of good fortune by 
which we are elevated in the world, removes us further 
from truth, because men fear to annoy others, just in pro- 
portion as their good will is likely to be useful, or their dis- 
like dangerous. A prince may be the talk of all Europe, 
and he only know it not. Ido not wonder at this. To 
speak the truth is useful to him to whom it is spoken, but 
sadly the reverse to him who speaks it, for it makes him 
hated. Now those who live with princes, love their own 
interests better than that of him whom they serve, and do 
not therefore care to seek his benefit by telling him the truth 
to their own injury. 

This evil is doubtless more serious and more common, 
in cases of rank and fortune, but the very lowest are not 
free from it; because there is always some benefit to be 
obtained by means of man’s esteem. Thus human life is 
nothing but a perpetual delusion, and nothing goes on but 
mutual flattery and mutual deceit. No one speaks of us in 
our presence as he does in our absence. The degree of 
union that there is among men, is founded only upon this 
mutual deception, and few friendships would subsist, if 
each one knew what his friend says of him when he is not 
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present, although he then speaks sincerely and without pre- 
judice. 

Man, then, is nothing but disguise, falsehood and hypoc- 
risy, both towards himself and others. He does not wish 
them to tell him the truth, he will not tell it to them ; and 
all these dispositions, so far removed from justice and sound 
reason, have their root naturally in his heart. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WEAKNESS OF MAN, AND UNCERTAINTY OF HIS NATURAL 
UNDERSTANDING. 
I. 

Tsar which astonishes me most is, that no man is as- 
tonished at his own weakness. Men act seriously, and 
each one follows his occupation, not hecanse it is actually 
good to follow it, since that is the custom, but as if each 
one knew precisely where to find reason and justice. Each 
one, however, finds himself repeatedly deceived, and yet, 
by a foolish humility, thinks that the failure is in his own 
conduct, and not in the faculty of discerning the truth, of 
which he continually boasts. It is well that there are so 
many of these persons in the world, since they serve to 
show that man is capable of holding the most extravagant 
opinions, inasmuch as he can believe that he is not natu- 
rally and inevitably in a state of moral weakness, but that, 
on the contrary, he has naturally wisdom adequate to his 
circumstances, 
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IL. 


The weakness of human reason appears more evidently, 
in those who know it not, than in those who know it. He 
whi is too young will not judge wisely, neither will he that 
is too old. If we think too little or too much on a subject, 
are equally bewildered, and cannot discover the truth. If 
a man reviews his work directly after he has done it, he is 
pre-occupied by the lively impression of it; ifhe reviews it 
a long time after, he can scarcely get into the spirit of it 
again. . 

There is but one indivisible point from which we should 
look at a picture; all others are too near, too distant, too 
high or too low. Perspective fixes this point precisely in 
the art of painting ; but who shall fix it in regard to truth 
and morals ? 


Tl. 


That queen of error, whom we call fancy and opinion, 
is the more deceitful because she does not always deceive. 
She would be the infallible rule of truth if she were the in- 
fallible rule of falsehood; but being only most frequently 
in error, she gives no evidence of her real quality, for she 
marks with the same character beth that which is true and 
that which is false. 

This haughty power, the enemy of reason, and whose 
delight it is to keep it in subjection, in order to show what 
influence she has in all things, has established in mana 
second nature. She has her happy and her unhappy sub- 
jects, her sick and her healthy ones, her rich and her poor, 
her fools and her sages; and nothing is more distressing 
than to see that she fills her gnests with a far more ample 
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satisfaction than reason gives ; since those who think them- 
selves wise, have a delight in themselves, far beyond that 
in which the really prudent dare to indulge. They treat 
other men imperiously ; they dispute with fierceness and 
assurance, whilst others do so with fear and caution ; and 
this satisfied air often gives them advantage in the opinion 
of the hearers ; so much do those who imagine themselves 
wise find favor among judges of the same kind. Opinion 
cannot make fools wise, but she makes them contented, to 
the great disparagement of reason, who can only make her 
friends wretched. The one covers her votaries with glory, 
the other with shame. 

Who confers reputation ? who gives respect and venera- 
tion to persons, to books, to great men ? Who but opinion ? 
How utterly insufficient are all the riches of the world 
without her approbation ! 

Opinion settles everything. She constitutes beauty, jus- 
tice and happiness, which is the whole of this world. I 
would like much to see that Italian work, of which I have 
heard only the title: “ Opinion, the Queen of the World.”* 
It alone is worth many other books. Isubscribe to it with- 
out knowing it, error excepted, if there is any. 


IV. 


The most important concern in life, is the choice of an 
occupation ; yet chance seems to decide it. Custom makes 
masons, soldiers, bricklayers, etc. That is an excellent 
bricklayer, says one ; and speaking of soldiers: What fools 
those men are ; others again: There is nothing noble but 
war, and all men but soldiers are contemptible. And ac- 
cording as men, during their childhood, have heard some 


* Della Opinione, Regina del Mondo. 
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occupations praised and others condemned, they make 
their choice ; for naturally we love wisdom and hate folly. 
It is these words that influence us; we err only in the ap- 
plication of them; and the force of custom is such, that in 
some countries, the whole population are masons, in 
others, soldiers. Now we do not conceive that nature is 
so uniform. It is custom which does this, and carries na- 
ture with it. There are cases, however, in which nature 
prevails, and binds man to his original impulse, in defiance 
of custom, whether good or bad. 


V. 


We think very little of time present; we anticipate the 
future, as being too slow, and with a view to hasten it on- 
ward; we recall the past, to stay it as too swiftly gone. We 
are so thoughtless, that we wander through the time which 
is not ours, and think not of that which alone belongs to us ; 
so vain, that we dream of the time which is not, and suffer 
that which alone exists, to escape us without a thought. 
This is because the present generally gives us pain; we 
hide it from our sight, because it afflicts us ; and even if it 
gives us pleasure, we grieve to see it flying; and hence 
we strive to sustain it by the future, and think to arrange 
things which are not in our power, against a time to which 
we can have no assurance that we shall ever arrive. 

Let any man examine his thoughts, and he will find them 
ever occupied with the past or the future. We scarcely 
think at all of the present; orif we do, it is only to borrow 
the light which it gives, for regulating the future. The 
present is never our object ; the past and the present we 
use as means; the future only is our end. Thus, we nev- 
er live, we only hope to live; and ever preparing to be 

a 
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happy, it is certain that we never shall be so, if we seek no 
other happiness, than that which this life can yield. 


VI. 


Our imagination so magnifies this present existence, by 
continual reflection upon it, and so lessens eternity, by not 
thinking of it at all, that we reduce eternity to nothingness, 
and expand a mere nothing to eternity; and this habit is 
so inveterately rooted in us, that all the force of reason can- 
not induce us to lay it aside. 


Vil. 


Cromwell was about to desolate all Christendom. The 
royal family had been ruined, and his own would have 
been completely established, but for a small grain of sand 
which entered the ureter. Even Rome was about to trem- 
ble before him ; but when this atom of gravel, which else- 
where was as nothing, was placed in that spot, behold he 
dies, his family is degraded, and the king restored ! 


VIT. 


We see scarcely anything, just or unjust, which does not 
change its quality with the climate. Three degrees of lat- 
itude upset all the principles of jurisprudence ; a meridian, 
or a few years of possession, determines what is truth. 
Fundamental Jaws vary. Right has its epochs. Singular 
justice that a river or a mountain limits! Truth on one 
side of the Pyrenees, is errcr on the other. 


IX. 


Theft, incest, parricide, infanticide, each has been ranked 
among virtuous actions, Is there anything more ridicu- 
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lous, than that a man has the right to kill me, because he 
lives across the water, and his prince has a quarrel with 
mine, though I have none with him ? 

There are certainly natural laws, but this corrupted rea- 
son has corrupted everything: “ Nihil amplius nostri est; 
quod nostrum dicimus, artis est; et senatus consultis et 
plebiscitis cr imina exercentur, ut olim vitiis sic nunc legi- 
bus laboramus.” 

From this confusion it arises, that one affirms, that the 
essential principle of justice is the authority of the legisla- 
tor ; another, the convenience of the sovereign; another, 
present custom ; and this is the safest. There is nothing, 
if we follow the light of reason only, that is in itself inde- 
pendently just. Time alters everything; custom makes 
equity, simply because it is received; this is the mystic ba- 
sis of its authority, and he who traces it to its origin, anni- 
hilates it. Nothing is so faulty as those laws which redress 
faults. He who obeys them because they are just, obeys 
that which he has conceived to be justice, but not the es- 
sence of the law. Its whole force lies in this; it is law, 
and nothing more. He who looks into the principle will 
find it so weak and flimsy, that, if he is not accustomed to 
the predigies of the human imagination, he will wonder 
how a century could have acquired for it, so much pomp 
and veneration. 

The secret of overturning a State, is to shake to their 
foundation established customs, by going back to their ori- 
gin, in order to show their want of authority and justice. 
We must return, say they, to those fundamental and prim- 
itive laws of the State, which corrupt custom has abolish- 
ed. This is a sure play for losing everything. In sucha bal- 
ance nothing will appear right. Yet the people listen 
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eagerly to such discourses ; they throw off the yoke as soon 
as they perceive it; and the great make their advantage of 
this, to the ruin of them and of these curious inspectors of 
established customs. Yet by an error, the reverse of this, 
men sometimes think that anything can be done justly 
which has a precedent in its favor. Hence one of the 
wisest legislators said: “That for the welfare of man, he 
must frequently be deceived ;” and another great politician 
says: “Cum veritatem qua liberetur ignoret, expedit quod 
fallatur.” Man should not perceive the truth of the usur- 
pation ; it was introduced in ancient times without reason ; 
it must be held up as authentic and eternal, and we must 
veil its origin, if we wish it to be perpetuated. 


X. 


Set the greatest philosopher in the world upon a plank, 
even broader than the space he occupies in walking on 
plain ground, and, if there is a precipice below him, though 
reason convince him of his safety, his imagination will 
prevail; the very thought of it would make some perspire 
and turn pale. I will not relate all the effects of it. Who does 
not know that there are persons whom the sight of a cat or 
a rat, or the crushing of a bit of coal, will almost drive out 
of their senses. 


XI. 


Would you not say that magistrate, whose venerable age 
commands the respect of a whole people, would be under 
the control of pure and dignified wisdom, and that he would 
judge of things as they are, without being influenced by 
those adventitious circumstances which warp the imagina- 
tion of the weak alone? But see him enter the court 
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where he is to administer justice ; see him prepare to hear 
with an exemplary gravity ; but if an advocate appears to 
whom nature has given a hoarse voice, or an odd expres- 
sion of countenance, if his barber has but half shaved him, 
or an accidental splash of mud has fallen on him, I will 
engage for the loss of the judge’s self-possession. 


XIL. 


The mind of the greatest man on earth, is not so inde- 
pendent of circumstances, that he is not troubled by the 
merest buzzing noise about him. It dues not need the re- 
port ofa cannon to disturb his thoughts; the creaking of a 
vane or pully is quite enough. Do not wonder that he 
reasons ill just now; a fly is buzzing by his ear ; it is quite 
enough to unfit him for giving good counsel. If you wish 
him to see the rights of the case, drive away that insect, 
which suspends his reasoning powers, and frets that mighty 
mind which governs cities and kingdoms. 


XI. 


The will is one of the principal means of belief; not 
that it produces belief, but that things appear true or false 
to us, according to the way they are looked at. The will 
which inclines to one thing more than another, turns away 
the mind from considering the qualities of that which it 
does not approve ; and thus the mind, led by the will or in- 
clination, limits its observation to what it approves, and 
thus, forming its judgment on what it sees, it insensibly 
regulates its belief by the inclinations of the will. 


XIV. 


Disease is another source of error. It impairs the judg- 
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ment and the senses; and if serious disorders do visibly 
produce this effect, doubtless minor ones do so in proportion. 

Self-interest also is a wonderful means of inducing a 
voluntary blindness. Affection or dislike will alter justice. 
For instance, when an advocate is well paid beforehand, 
how much more just he thinks the cause which he has to 
plead! Yet owing to another caprice of the human mind, 
T have known men who, from fear of being selfish, have 
been cruelly unjust through a contrary bias; so that the 
sure way to lose a good cause, was to get it recommended 
to them by one of their near relations. 


XV. 


The imagination often magnifies the veriest trifle by a 
fantastic estimation, till it fills the whole soul; and by a 
rash presumption, brings down the most elevated subjects 
to our own standard. 


XVI. ‘ 

Justice and truth are two points of such exquisite delica- 
cy, that our coarse and blunted instruments will not touch 
them accurately. Ifthey do not find out the point, they 
bruise it, and lean more on the error that surrounds it, than 
on the truth itself. 

XVII. 

It is not only old impressions that deceive us; the charms 
of novelty have the same power. Hence arise all the dif- 
ferences among men, who reproach each other, either with 
following the false impressions of their infancy, or with 
rashly running after new ones. 

Who keeps the just mean? Let him appear and prove 
it. There is not a principle, however natural, and existing 
from childhood, that may not be made to appear a false 
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impression, conveyed by instruction or the senses. Because, 
says one, you have believed from your infancy, that a chest 
was empty when you saw nothing in it, you have as- 
sumed that a vacuum is possible. But this is a delusion 
of the senses, confirmed by habit, which science must cor- 
rect. Others, on the contrary say, because you have been 
taught in the schools, that there is no vacuum, your com- 
mon sense, which previous to this delusive impression, saw 
the thing clearly enough, has been corrupted, and must be 
corrected by arecurrence to the dictates of nature. Now 
which is the deceiver, the senses or education. 


XVII. 


All the occupations of men have respect to the obtaining 
of property ; and yet the title by which they possess it, is in 
its origin, only the whim of legislators ; they have no pow- 
er to insure possession, and a thousand accidents may rob 
them of it. It is the same with scientific attainment; dis- 
ease takes it away. 

XIX. 

What are our natural principles, but the result of cus- 
tom? In children, they are those which have resulted 
from the custom of their parents, as the chase in animals. 

A different custom would give different natural principles. 
Experience proves this. And if there are some that custom 
cannot eradicate, there are also some arising from custom, 
that nature cannot do away. This depends on disposition. 

Parents fear the destruction of natural affection in their 
children. What! is this natural principle liable to be ef- 
faced ? Habit is a second nature, which destroys the first. 
Why is not custom nature? I am afraid that this nature 
itself, is but a first custom, as custom is a second nature. 
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XX. 


If we were to dream every night the same thing, it would 
probably have as much effect upon us as the objects which 
we see daily; and if an artisan were sure of dreaming eve- 
ry night for twelve hours, that he was a king, I think he 
would be almost as happy as a king, who should dream 
every night for twelve hours successively, that he was an 
artisan. If we should dream every night that we were pur- 
sued by enemies, and harassed by distressing phantoms, 
and if we passed all our days in different occupations, as 
when we are travelling ; we should suffer almost as much 
as if this were true, and should dread to sleep just as much 
as we dread to awake, when we fear to enter really upon 
such afflictions. In fact these dreams would be almost as 
serious an evil, as the reality. But because our dreams are 
all different, what we see in them affects us much less than 
what we see when awake, on account of its continuity, 
which is not, however, so equal and uniform that it under- 
goes no change, but less violently, as in a journey; and 
then we say, I seem to myself to dream; for life isa dream 
a little less variable. 


XXI. 


We suppose that all men conceive and feel in the same 
way, the objects that are presented to them; but we sup- 
pose this very gratuitously, for we have no proof of it. I 
see plainly that the same words are used on the same occa- 
sions ; and that whenever two men see snow, for example, 
they express their notion of the same object by the same 
word, both saying that it is white ; and from this agreement 
in the application of terms, we draw a strong conjecture in 
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favor of a conformity of ideas; but this is not absolutely 
convincing, though there is good ground for the supposi- 
tion. 

XXII. 

When we see an effect regularly recurring, we conclude 
that there is a natural necessity for it, as that the sun will 
rise tomorrow, etc. But nature often deceives us, and does 
not submit to her own laws. 


XXII. 


Many things that are certain are contradicted ; many that 
are false pass without contradiction; contradiction is no 
proof of falsehood, nor universal assent, of truth. 


XXIV. 


The instructed mind discovers, that as nature carries the 
imprint of her author stamped on all things, they almost all 
partake of his two-fold infinity. Thus we see that all the 
sciences are infinite in the extent to which their researches 
may be carried. Who doubts, for instance, that geometry 
involves an infinity of infinities of propositions ? It is infi- 
nite also in the multitude and the delicacy of its principles ; 
for who does not perceive, that any which are proposed as 
the last, must rest only upon themselves; and that in fact 
they are sustained by others, which have others again for 
their basis, and must thus eternally exclude the idea of an 
ultimate proposition ? 

We see at a glance, that arithmetic alone furnishes prin- 
ciples without number, and each science the same. 

But ifthe infinitely small is much less discernible than the 
infinitely great, philosophers have much more readily pre- 
tended to have attained to it; and here all have stumbled, 
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This error has given rise to those terms so commonly in 
use, as: “ The principles of things,—The principles of phi- 
losophy,” and other similar expressions, as conceited, in 
fact, though not in appearance, as that insufferably disgust- 
ing title: De omni scabili.* 

Let us not seek then for assurance and stability. Our 
reason is perpetually deceived by the variableness of ap- 
pearances ; nothing can fix that which is finite, between the 
two infinites that enclose it, and fly from it; and when 
this is well understood, each man will, I believe, remain 
quietly in the position in which nature has placed him. 
This medinm state, which has fallen to our lot, being al- 
ways infinitely distant from the extremes, what matters it 
whether man has, or has not, a little more knowledge of 
the things around him? Ifhe has, he traces them a de- 
gree or two higher. But is he not always infinitely distant 
from the extremes, and is not the longest human life infi- 
nitely short of eternity ? 

Compared with these infinities, all finite things are equal ; 
and I see no reason why the imagination should occupy 
itself with one more than with another, Even the least 
comparison that we institute between ourselves and that 
which is finite, gives ns pain. 


XXV. 

The sciences have two extremities, which touch each 
other. ‘The one is that pure natural ignorance in which 
we are born; the other is that point to which great minds 
attain, Who, having gone the whole round of possible hu- 
man knowledge, find that they know nothing, and that they 


* The title of a thesis maintained at Rome, in 1487, by Jean 
Pic de la Miranadole, when but twenty-four years of age. 
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end in the same ignorance in which they began. But it is 
an intelligent ignorance which knows itself. Those who 
have come forth from their native ignorance, and have not 
reached this other extreme, are tinged with scientific con- 
ceit, and claim to be learned and intelligent. These are 
the men that disturb the world, and that judge more false- 
ly of everything than others. The crowd and the men of 
talent generally direct the course of the world; the rest 
despise it and are despised by it. 


XX VI. 


We naturally think ourselves much more capable of 
reaching the centre of things, than of grasping the eircum- 
ference. The visible expanse of the world, manifestly sur- 
passes us; but as we surpass little things, we think our- 
selves more capable of comprehending them; and yet, it 
does not require less capacity to trace a thing down to noth- 
ing, than up to totality. This capacity, in either case, must 
be infinite; and it appears to me, that he who can discover 
the ultimate principles of things, may attain also to the 
knowledge of the infinite. The one depends on the other, 
and leads to the other. These extremities toueh and meet 
in consequence of their very distance; they meet in God, 
and in God only. 

If man would begin by studying himself, he would see 
how unable he is to go further. How can a part compre- 
hend the whole ? He would probably aspire to know, at 
least, those parts to which he has some relation. But all 
parts of creation have such a relation to each other, and are 
so intertwined, that I think it impossible to know one with- 
out knowing the other, and even the whole. 

Man, for instance, has a relation to all that he knows. 
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He needs space to contain him, time for existence, motion 
that he may live, elements for his substance, warmth and 
food to nourish him, and air to breathe. He sees the light, 
he feels material bodies; in fact, everything is allied to him. 

To understand man, therefore, we must know wherefore 
he needs air for his support; and to understand air, we 
must trace its relation to human life. 

Flame will not live without air; therefore to comprehend 
the one, we must comprehend the other also. 

Since, then, all things are either caused or causes, as- 
sisting or being assisted, mediately or immediately; and 
all are related to each other by a natural and imperceptible 
bond, which unites together things the most distant and 
dissimilar ; I hold it impossible to know the parts, without 
knowing the whole, and equally so to know the whole, 
without knowing the parts in detail. 

And that which perhaps completes our inability to know 
the essential nature of things, is, that they are simple, and 
that we are a compound of two different and oppesing na- 
tures, body and spirit ; for it is impossible that the portion 
of us which thinks, can be other than spiritual ; and as to 
the pretence, that we are simply corporeal, that would ex- 
clude us still more from the knowledge of things; because 
there is nothing more inconceivable, than that matter could 
comprehend itself. 

It is this compound nature of body and spirit which has 
led almost all philosophers to confuse their ideas of things, 
and to attribute to matter that which belongs only to spirit, 
and to spirit, that which can consist:only with matter; for, 
they say boldly, that bodies tend downwards, that they 
seek the centre, that they shrink from destruction, that they 
dread a vacuum, that they have inclinations, sympathies, 
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antipathies, etc., which are all qualities that can exist 
only in mind. And in speaking of spirits, they consider 
them as occupying a place, and attribute to them motion 
from one place to another, which are qualities belonging 
only to matter. 

Instead of receiving the ideas of things, simply as they 
are, we tinge, with the qualities of our compound being, 
all the simple! things that we contemplate. 

Who would not suppose, to see us attach to everything 
the notions of body and spirit, that this compound was 
fully comprehensible to us? Yet it is the thing of which 
we know the least. Man is, to himself, the most astonish- 
ing object in nature, for he cannot conceive what body is, 
still Jess what spirit is, and less than all, how body and 
spirit can be united. This is the climax of his difficulties, 
and yet it is his own being: “Modus quo corporibus ad- 
hæret spiritus comprehendi ab hominibus non potest, et hoc 
tamen homo est.” 


XX VII. 

Man, therefore, is the subject of a host of errors, that 
divine grace only can remove, Nothing shows him the 
truth ; everything misleads him. Reason and the senses, 
the two means of ascertaining truth, are not only often un- 
faithful, but mutually deceive each other. Our senses mis- 
lead our reason by false impressions ; and reason has its 
revenge, by retorting the same trick upon our senses. 
The passions of the soul disturb the senses, and excite evil 
impressions ; they lie, and mutually deceive each other. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MISERY OF MAN, 


I. 

Novrarne is more capable of introducing us to the know- 
ledge of human misery, than an inquiry into the true cause 
of that perpetual restlessness in which men -pass their 
lives. 

The soul is placed in the body to sojourn there for a 
short time. She knows that this is only the prelude to an 
eternal progress, to prepare for which, she has but the 
short period of this present life. Of this, the necessities of 
nature cngross a large portion and there remains very little 
at her disposal. Yet this little is such a trouble to her, 
and the source of such strange perplexity, that she studies 
only how to throw it away. To live with herself, and to 
think of herself; is an insupportable burden. Hence all 
her care is to forget herself, and to let this period, short 
and precious as it is, flow on without reflection, whilst 
she is busied with things that prevent her from thinking 
of it. 

This is the cause of all the bustling occupations of men, 
and ofall that is called diversion or pastime, in which they 
have really but one object,—to Jet time glide by without per- 
ceiving it, or rather without perceiving self, and to avoid, by 
the sacrifice of this portion of life, the bitterness and dis- 
gust of soul which would necessarily result from self-in- 
spection during that time. The soul finds in herself noth- 
ing which satisfies; she finds nothing but what grieves her 
when she thinks of it. This compels her to look abroad, 
and to seek, by a devotion to external things, to drown the 
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consciousness of her real condition. Her joy consists in 
this oblivion ; and to compel her to look within, and to be 
her own companion, is enough to make her wretched. 

Men are burdened from their childhood, with the care of 
their honor and their property, and even of the property 
and the honor of their relations and friends. They are op- 
pressed with the study of languages, sciences, accomplish- 
ments and arts. They are overwhelmed with business, 
and are taught to believe that they cannot be happy, unless 
by their industry and attention, their fortune and reputa- 
tion, and even the fortune and reputation of their friends 
be flourishing; and that a failure in any one of these 
things would make them miserable. Hence they are en- 
gaged in duties and business which harass them from morn- 
ing till night. A strange method this, you will say, to make 
men happy; what could we do more effectually to make 
them miserable? Do you ask what we could do? We 
have but to release them from these cares, for then they 
woud see and consider themselves ; and this is insupport- 
able. And in proof of this we see, that with all this mass 
of cares, if they have yet any interval of relaxation, they 
hasten to squander it on some amusement that shall com- 
pletely fill the void, and hide them from themselves. 

On this account, when I have set myself to consider the 
varied turmoil of life, the toil and danger to which men ex- 
pose themselves, at courts, in war and in the pursuit of 
their ambitious projects, which give rise to so much quar- 
relling and passion, and to so many desperate and fatal ad- 
ventures, I have often said, that ell the misfortunes of 
men spring from their not knowing how to live quietly a 
home, in their own rooms. Ifa man who has enough to 
live on, did but know how to live with himself, he would 
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never go to sea, nor besiege a city ; and he whose only ob- 
ject is to live, would have no need to seek such dangerous 
employments. 

But when I have looked into the matter more closely, I 
have found that this aversion to repose, and to the society 
of self, originates in a very powerful cause ; namely, in the . 
natural evils of our weak and mortal state, a state so com- 
pletely wretched, that when nothing hinders us from think- 
ing of it, and we thoroughly survey ourselves, we are utterly 
inconsolable. 

I speak only of those who meditate upon themselves 
without the aid of religion, For, most assuredly, it is one 
of the wonders of the Christian religion, that it reconciles 
man to himself, by reconciling him to God ; that it makes 
selfexamination bearable, and solitude and quietness more 
agreeable than the tumults and the busy intercourse of 
men. But religion does not produce this mighty change 
by confining man to the survey of himself. It does this 
only by leading him up to God, and sustaining him, even 
in the consciousness of his present misery, by the hope of 
another existence, in which he shall be freed from it for 
ever. 

But as for those who act only according to the natural 
impulses which they find within themselves, it is impossi- . 
ble that they can live in that tranquillity which favors self- 
examination, without being instantly the prey of chagrin 
and melancholy. The man who loves nothing but self, 
dislikes nothing so much as being alone with himself. He 
seeks nothing but for himself, yet he flies from nothing so 
eagerly as self; for when he sees himself, he does not find 
himself what he wishes; and he finds in himself an accu- 
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mulation of miseries that he cannot shun, and a vacuity of 
all real and substantial good which he cannot fill. 
Let a man choose what condition he will, and let him 


accumulate around him all the goods and all the gratifica- 


tions seemingly calculated to make him happy in it; if 
that man is left without occupation or amusement, and re- 
flects on what he is, this languid felicity will not bear him 
up. He will necessarily turn to gloomy anticipations of 
the future ; and unless his occupation calls him out of him- 
self, he is inevitably wretched. 

Is not royal dignity sufficient of itself to make its pos- 
sessor happy, by the mere contemplation of what he is as 
aking? Must he too be withdrawn from this thought the 
same as other men? I see plainly, that it makes a man 
happy to turn him away from the thought of his domestic 
sorrows, to engage all the energy of his mind in attaining 
the art of dancing well. But is it so with aking? Would 
he be happier in a devotion to these vain amusements, 
than in the thought of his own greatness? What object 
more satisfying can be given to him? Would it not be 
thwarting his joy, to occupy his mind with the thought how 
he shall regulate his steps by the cadence of an air, or how 
to strike a billiard ball skilfully; instead of leaving him to 
enjoy in tranquillity, the contemplation of the glory and 
majesty with which he is invested? Let the trial be made : 
leave a king to himself, without any delight arising to him 
through the senses, without any care upon his mind, and 
without society, to think of himself, at his leisure, and you 
will see that a king, who looks within, is a man as full of 
miseries, and as alive to them as other men. Hence 
they carefully avoid this; and there is always about the 
person of kings, a great number of menials, whose con- 
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cern it is to provide diversion when business is done, and 
who watch for their hours of leisure to supply them with 
pleasures and sports, that they may never feel vacuity ; that 
is, they are surrounded by persons who take the most scru- 
pulous care, that the king shall not be left alone, and in a 
situation to think of himself; because they know that if he 
does, with all his royalty, he must be wretched. 

Thus the principal thing which bears men up under 
weighty concerns, in other respects so oppressive, is, that 
they are perpetually kept from thinking of themselves. 

For instance: What is it to be a governor, a chancellor, 
a prime minister, but to have a number of attendants flock- 
ing on every side, to prevent them from having a single 
hour in the day, in which they can think of self? And 
when such men are out of favor, and are banished to their 
country-seats, where they have no want either of money or 
servants to supply their real wants, then they are wretched, 
because they have leisure to think of self without hin- 
drance. 

Hence it is that so many persons fly to play, to field 
sports, or to any other amusement which occupies the 
whole soul. Not indeed that they expect happiness from 
anything so acquired, or that they suppose real bliss cen- 
tres in the money that they may win, or in the hare that 
they pursue. They would not have either as a gift. They 
are not seeking for that mild and peaceful course which 
leaves a man leisure to speculate on his unhappy condition, 
but for that incessant hurry which renders this impractica- 
ble. | 

Hence it is, that men love so ardently the whirl and tu- 
mult of the world ; that imprisonment is so fearful a pun- 
ishment, and that so few persons can endure solitude. 
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This, then, is all that men have devised to make them- 
selves happy. And those who amuse themselves simply 
by showing the emptiness and poverty of such amuse- 
ments, have certainly a right notion of a part of human 
misery; for it is no small evil, to be capable of finding 
pleasure in things so low and contemptible; but they do 
not know the full depth of that misery, which renders 
these same miserable and base expedients necessary to 
man, so long as he is not cured of that internal natural 
evil, which consists in not being able to endure the con- 
templation of himself. The hare that he might have 
bought in the market, would not call him off from himself, 
but the chase of it may. And therefore, when we tell 
them, that what they seek so ardently will not satisfy 
them, and that nothing can be more mean and profitless, 
if they answered as they would do if they thought serious- 
ly of it, they would agree with us at once; but they would 
say also, that they seek in these things merely a violent and 
impetuous occupation, which shall divert them from them- 
selves, and that with this intention, they choose some at- 
tractive object which enchants and occupies them entirely. 
But they do not answer in this way, because they do not 
know themselves. A gentleman believes sincerely that 
there is something noble and dignified in the chase. He 
will say it is a royal sport. It is the same with other 
things which occupy the great mass of men. They con- 
ceive that there is something really and substantially good 
im the object itself. A man persuades himself that if he 
obtained this employment, then he would enjoy repose ; 
but he does not perceive the unsuitable nature of his own 
desires ; and while he believes that he is in search of rest, 
he is actually seeking after additional care. 
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Men have a secret instinct, leading them to seek pleas- 
ure and occupation from external sources, which originates 
in the sense of their continual misery. But they have 
another secret instinct, a remnant of the original grandeur 
of their nature, which intimates to them that happiness is 
to be found only in repose; and from these opposite in- 
stincts, there is formed a confused project, which is hidden 
from their view in the very depth of the soul, and which 
prompts them to seek repose in incessant action, and ever 
to expect that the enjoyment, which they have not yet at- 
tained, will be realized, if, by overcoming certain difficul- 
ties which immediately oppose them, they may open the 
way to rest. 

Thus the whole of life steals away. We seek repose 
by struggling with opposing difficulties, and the instant we 
have overcome them, that rest becomes insupportable. 
For we are occupied with the miseries which we now feel, 
or with those which threaten; and even when we see our- 
selves sufficiently secure from the approach of either, still 
ennui, though unwarranted by either present or expected 
affliction, fails not to spring up from the deep recesses of 
the heart, where its roots naturally grow, and to fill the 
soul with its poison. 

And hence, when Cineas said to Pyrrhus, who proposed 
to himself, after having conquered a large portion of the 
world, to sit down and enjoy repose with his friends, that 
he had better hasten forward his own happiness now, by 
immediately enjoying repose, than seek it through so much 
fatigue; he advised a course which involved serious diffi- 
culties, and which was scarcely more rational than the pro- 
ject of this hero’s youthful ambition. Both plans assum- 
ed that man can be satisfied with himself, and with his 
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present blessings, without filling the void in his heart, with 
imaginary hopes; and here they were both in error. 
Pyrrhus could not have been happy, either before or after 
the conquest of the world; and most probably the life of 
indolent repose which his minister recommended, was 
much Jess adapted to satisfy him, than the restless hurry 
of his intended wars and wanderings. 

We are compelled then to admit, that man is so wretch- 
ed, that he will vex himself, independently of any external 
cause of vexation, from the mere circumstances of his nat- 
ural condition ; and yet, with all this, he is so vain and so 
full of levity, that in the midst of a thousand causes of 
real distress, the merest trifle serves to divert him. So 
that on serious reflection, we see that he is far more to be 
commiserated that he can find enjoyment in things so friv- 
olous and so contemptible, than that he mourns over his 
real sorrows. His amusements are infinitely less rational 
than his ennui, 


IL 


Whence is it that this man, who so lately lost an only 
son, and who, under the pressure of legal processes and 
disputes, was this morning so harassed, now thinks of 
these things no more? It is no wonder. He is wholly 
engrossed in watching the fate of a deer, that his dogs 
have been chasing with ardor for six hours. And nothing 
more than this is necessary for a man, though he is brim- 
ful of sorrows! If he can be induced to apply himself to 
some source of recreation, he is happy for the time; but 
then it is a false and delusive happiness, which comes not 
from the possession of any real and substantial good, but 
from a levity of spirit which obliterates the memory of his 
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real griefs, and occupies him with mean and contemptible 
things, utterly unworthy of his attention, much more of 
his love. It is a morbid and frantic joy, which flows not 
from the health of the soul, but from its disorder ; it is the 
laugh of folly and of delusion. It is wonderful also to 
think what it is which pleases men in their sports and re- 
creations. It is true, that by occupying the mind, they di- 
vert it from the consciousness of its sorrows; and this is a 
reality. But they occupy the mind only because it has 
created for itself in them, an imaginary object of desire, to 
which it is attached. 

What think you is the object of those men, who are play- 
ing at tennis with such intense interest of mind and effort 
of body? Merely to boast the next day among their friends, 
that they have played better than another. This is the 
cause of their devotedness. Others, in the same way, toil 
in their closets, to show to the learned that they have solv- 
ed a question in algebra, which was never solved before. 
Others expose themselves, with at least equal folly, to the 
greatest dangers, to boast at length of some place that they 
have taken. And, in short, others wear out life in remark- 
ing on all those things; not that they themselves may grow 
wiser, but purely to show that they see the folly of them; 
and these seem the silliest of the band, because they are 
conscious of their folly; whilst we may hope of the others, 
that they would act differently if they knew better. 


iil. 


A man will pass his days without weariness, in daily play 
for a trifling stake, whom you would make wretched, by 
giving each morning the probable winnings of the day, on 
condition of his not playing. You will say perhaps, it is 
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the amusement he wants, and not the gain. Then make 
him play for nothing, and he will lose his interest, and be- 
come weary of it. Therefore it is not only amusement that 
he seeks. A dull amusement, not calculated to excite the 
passions, will weary him. He must get warmth, and stim- 
ulus in the thought that he shall be happy in winning a 
trifle, that he would not consider worth having, if it were 
offered him without the risk of play. He must have an 
object of emotion adequate to excite desire, and anger, and 
hope, and fear. 

Thus the amusements which constitute men’s happiness 
here, are not only mean, they are false and deceitful ; that 
is to say, they have for their object a set of phantoms and 
illusions, which could not occupy the human mind, if it 
had not lost its taste and feeling for that which is really 
good, if it were not filled with low propensities, with vani- 
ty, and levity, and pride, and a host of other vices. And 
these diversions alleviate our present sorrows, only by ori- 
ginating a misery more real and more effectual. For it is 
they which mainly hinder us from thinking of ourselves, 
and make us lose our time without perceiving it. Without 
them, we should be unhappy, and this unhappiness would 
drive us to seek some more satisfactory way of peace. But 
amusement allures and deceives us, and leads us down im- 
perceptibly to the grave. 


IV. 


Men, finding that they had no remedy for death, mis- 
ery, and ignorance, have imagined that the way to happi- 
ness was not to think of these things. This is all that they 
have been able to invent, to console themselves in the 
midst of so much evil. But it is wretched comfort, since 
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it does not profess to cure the mischief, but merely to hide 
it for a short time, and by concealing it, prevents all seri- 
ous thought of an effectual cure. And thus a man finds, 
that by a strange derangement of his nature, ennui, which 
is the evil that he most strongly feels, is, in a certain sense, 
his greatest good, because it contributes more than any- 
thing else to make him seek his true remedy ; and that 
amusement which he regards as his best blessing, is, in 
fact, his most serious evil, because it operates more than 
anything else to prevent him from seeking a remedy for 
his miseries; and both of them are a striking proof of the 
misery and corruption of man, and of his greatness also ; 
since both that weariness which he feels in all things, and 
that restless search after various and incessant occupation, 
spring equally from the consciousness of a happiness which 
he has lost, which happiness, as he does not find it in him- 
self, he seeks fruitlessly in visible things, but never finds 
peace, because it is not in us, nor in the creature at all, 
but in God alone. 


V. 


Whilst our own nature makes us miserable in whatever 
state we are, our desires paint to us another condition as 
happy, because they join to that in which we are, the plea- 
sures of a condition in which we are not; and therefore, 
though we should attain to those expected pleasures, we 
shall not be happy, because other desires will then spring 
up conformed to some other condition. 


VI. 


Imagine a number of men in chains, and all condemned 
to die, and that while some are slaughtered daily in the 
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sight of the others, those who yet remain see their own 
destiny in that of their companions, and, gazing on each 
other in hopeless sorrow, await their doom. This is a 
picture of the condition of human nature. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


REASONS FOR SOME OPINIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 
I. 

I write my thoughts here without order, but probably 
not in unmeaning confusion. It is the true order, and will 
mark my object, even by the disorder itself. 

We shall see that all the opinions of the multitude are 
very sound; that people are not so weak as they are re- 
ported ; and consequently, that the opinion which would 
destroy that of the people, will be itself destroyed. 


IT. 


It is true in one sense, that all the world is in a state of 
delusion ; for although the opinions of the people are sound, 
they are not so, as held by them, because they conceive 
the truth to reside where it does not. There is, indeed, 
truth in their opinions, but not where they suppose. 


HI. 


The people reverence men of high hirth. Half-informed 
men despise them, affirming that birth is not a personal ad- 
vantage, but a mere accident. Surely superior men hon- 
or them, not on account of the popular notion, but for 
higher reasons. Certain zealots of narrow views, despise 
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them, notwithstanding those reasons which secure to them 
the respect of superior men, because they judge by a new 
light, which their measure of piety imparts. But more ad- 
vanced Christians give them honor, according to the dic- 
tates of light still superior; and thus opinions, for and 
against, succeed each other, according to the light pos- 
sessed. 


IV. 


Civil wars are the greatest of evils. They are certain, ifit 
is wished to recompense merit, for all persons would affirm 
that they deserve reward. The evil to be feared from a fool 
who succeeds by inheritance, is neither so great nor so 
certain. 


V. 


Why follow the majority ? Is it because they have more 
reason? No. But hecause they have more force. Why 
follow ancient laws, and ancient opinions? Are they 
wiser? No. But they stand apart from present interests; 
and thus take away the root of difference. 


VI. 


The empire founded on opinion and imagination, some- 
times has the upper hand, and this dominion is mild and 
voluntary. The empire of force reigns always. Thus 


opinion is, as it were, the queen of the world, but force 
is its tyrant. 


VIL 


How wisely are men distinguished by their exterior, ra- 
ther than their interior qualifications! Which of us two 
shall take the lead? Which shall yield precedence ? The 
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man of least talents? But I am as skilfulas he. Then we 
must fight it out for this. But he has four lacqueys, and I 
have but one ; this is a visible difference ; we have only to 
count them; it is my place then to give way, and lama 
fool to contest the point. This arrangement keeps us in 
peace, which is of all blessings the greatest. 


VI. 


From the habit of seeing kings surrounded with guards, 
drums, officers, and all those appendages which tend to 
create respect and terror, it happens, that the countenance 
of kings, though sometimes seen without these accompani 
ments, awakens in their subjects the same reverential feeling, 
because we do not mentally separate their person from the 
train with which we usually see them attended. The mul- 
titude who know not that this effect has its origin in cus- 
tom, believe it to originate in native feeling; and hence 
arise such expressions as this: The character of divinity 
is imprinted on his countenance, etc. 

The power of kings is founded on the reason and on the 
folly of the people; but chiefly upon their folly. The 
greatest and most important thing in the world has weak- 
ness for its basis; and this basis is wonderfully secure, for 
there is nothing more certain, than that the people will be 
weak ; whilst that which has its foundation in reason only, 
is very insecure, like the esteem for wisdom, 


IX. 


Our magistrates have well understood this mystery. 
Their crimson robes, their ermine, in which they enwrap 
themselves, the palaces of justice, the fleur-de-lis,—all this 
pomp and circumspection was necessary ; and if physicians 
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had not their cassock and their mule, and theologians 
their square cap and flowing garments, they would never 
have duped the world, which cannot withstand this impos- 
ing show. Soldiers are the only men who are not in some 
measure disguised ; and that is because their own share in 
the matter, is the most essential part of it. They gain their 
point by actual force, others by grimace. | 

On this account our kings have not had recourse to such 
disguises. They have not masked themselves in extraordi- 
nary habits, in order to appear impressive; but they have 
surrounded themselves with guards, and lancers and whis- 
kered faces, men who have hands and energies only for 
their service. The drums and trumpets which go before 
them, and the legions that surround them, make even brave 
men tremble. They not only wear a dress, but they are 
clothed with might. A man must have sound reason to 
consider merely as another man, the Grand Seignior sur- 
rounded, in his magnificent seraglio, by forty thousand Jan- 
issaries. 

If magistrates were possessed of real justice, if physicians 
knew the true art of healing, there would be no need of 
square caps. The majesty of science would be sufficiently 
venerable of itself. But possessed as they mostly are with 
only imaginary science, they must assume these vain orna- 
ments which impress the imagination of those among whom 
they labor, and, by that means, they obtain respect. We 
cannot look at an advocate in his gown and wig, without a 
favorable impression of his abilities. 

The Swiss are offended at being called gentlemen, and 
have to prove their low origin, in order to qualify them for 
stations of importance. 
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X. 

No one chooses for a pilot, the highest born passenger on 
board. 

All the world sees that we labor with uncertainty before 
us, by sea, in battle, etc., but all do not see the law of the 
chances, which shows that we do rightly. Montaigne saw 
that a narrow mind is an offence, and that custom rules 
everything, but he did not see the reason of this, Those 
who see only effects, and not their causes, are, in relation 
to those who discover the causes, as those who have eyes 
only, compared with those who have mind. For the effects 
are perceptible to the senses, but the reasons only to the 
understanding. And though these effects are perceived by 
the mind, yet this mind, compared with that which disco- 
vers the causes, is as the bodily senses to the intellectual 
powers. 

XI. 


Why is it that a lame man does not irritate us, and that \ 
a lame mind does? It is, that the cripple admits that we 
walk straight, while a crippled mind accuses us of limping ; } 
but for this, we should feel more of pity than of anger. 

Epictetus asks also, Why we are not offended if any one 
tells us that we have the head-ache, and yet are angry if 
they tellus that we reason falsely or choose unwisely ? The 
reason is, that we know certainly that nothing ails onr 
heads and that we are not crippled in body. But we are 
not as certain that we have chosen correctly. So that, 
having assurance only because we perceive the matter dis- 
tinetly, while another sees it as clearly the contrary, we are 
brought into doubt and suspense, and still more so, when 
a thousand others laugh at our decision; for we must pre- 
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fer our own convictions to those of so many others, and 
that is a bold and difficult course. Now we never feel this 
contradiction of our senses, in a case of actual lameness. 


XI. 


Respect for others requires you to incommode yourself 
This seems foolish, yet itis very proper; for itsays: I would 
willingly incommode myself, if it would serve you, since I 
do so when it will not. Besides, the object of this respect 
is to distinguish the great. Now, if simply lolling in an el- 
bow-chair, commanded respect, we should respect all the 
world, and then we should not distinguish the great; but 
by being put to inconvenience, we distinguish them very 
plainly. 

XIIL 

A superior style of dress is not altogether vain. It shows 
how many persons labor for us. A man shows by his hair, 
that he has a valet, a perfumer, etc.; and by his band, his 
linen, lace, etc. It is not then, a superficial matter, a mere 
harness, to have many hands employed in our service. 


XIV. 


Strange indeed! they would not have me pay respect to 
that man dressed in embroidery, and followed by seven or 
eight lacqueys! Why! he would horse-whip me if I did 
not. This dress has great power; it is not so with two 
horses, when one is better caparisoned than the other. 

It is surprising that Montaigne does not see the differ- 
ence between admiring what we see, and asking the reason 
of it. 

XV. 
The people have some wise notions ; for example, choos- 
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ing amusements and hunting, in preference to poetry. 
The half-learned gentry laugh at them, and delight in point- 
ing out their folly in this; but, for reasons which they can- 
not perceive, the people are right. It is well also to dis- 
tinguish men by externals, as by birth or property. The 
world strives to show how unreasonable this is; but it is 
perfectly reasonable. 


XVI. 


Rank is a great advantage, @s it gives a man of eighteen 
or twenty years of age, a degree of acceptance, publicity 
and respect, which another can scarcely obtain by merit at 
fifty ; thus thirty years are gained without labor. 


XVIL 


There are men, who, to show that we are wrong, in not 
esteeming them more highly, never fail to bring forward 
the names of those persons of quality who think well of 
them. I would answer them: Show us the merit by which 
yon have gained their esteem, and we will esteem you as 


they do. 


XVII. 


If a man stands at a window to see those who pass, and 
I happen to pass by, can I say that he placed himself there 
to see me? No; for he did not think of me particularly. 
But if a man Joves a woman for her beauty, does he love 
her? No; for the small-pox, which destroys her beauty 
without killing her, causes his love to cease. And if any 
one loves me for my judgment or my memory, does he 
really love me? No; for I can lose these qualities without 
ceasing to be. Where then is this me, if it is neither in the 


+ 
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body nor the soul? And how are we to love the body or 
the soul, except for those qualities which do not make up 
this me, because they are perishable? For can we love 
the soul of a person abstractly, and only some qualities 
that belong to it? That cannot be, and it would be un- 
“just. Therefore we never love the person, but only the 
qualities ; or, if we love the person, we must say that the 
combination of qualities, constitutes the person. 


f XIX. 

Those things about which we are most anxious, are 
very often a mere nothing; as, for instance, the conceal- 
ment of our narrow circumstances. This is a mere noth- 
ing, which our imagination magnifies to a mountain. An- 
other turn of thought would induce us to tell it without 
mortification. 


XX. 


Those who have the power of invention are few ; those 
who have not are many, and, consequently, the strongest 
party. And, generally, we see that they refuse to inventors 
the praise which they deserve, and which they seek by 
their inventions. If they persist in seeking it, and treat 
contemptuously those who have not this talent, they will 
gain nothing but a few hard names, and will be treated as 
visionaries. A man should take care, therefore, not to 
plume himself upon this advantage, great as it is; and 
he should be content to be esteemed by the few who can 
appreciate his merits. 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DETACHED MORAL THOUGHTS. 


I. 

THere are plenty of good maxims in the world; we 
fail only in applying them. For instance, no one doubts 
that we should expose life te defend the public good, an 
many do this; but scarcely any one does it for religion. 
It is necessary that there should be inequality in the state 
of man; but that being granted, the door is opened, not 
only to the highest domination, but to the highest degree 
of tyranny. Itis needful to allow some relaxation of mind; 
but this opens the door to the losest dissipations. The 
limits should be marked, but they are not laid down. The 
laws would prescribe them, but the human mind will not 
endure it. 

il. 

Tue authority of reason is far more imperious than that 
of a master; for he who disobeys the one, is unhappy ; 
but he who disobeys the other, is a fool. 


NI. 


Why would you kill me ? Why? do you not live across 
the water? My friend, if you lived on this side, I should 
be an assassin ; it would be unjust to kill you in this way ; 
but since you live on the other, Iam brave, and the act is 
just. 

IV, 

Those who live irregularly, say to those who live dis- 

creetly, that it is they who swerve from the dictates of na- 
9 
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ture, and that they themselves live according to it; as those 
in a vessel, believe the people on shore are receding from 
them, Both parties use similar language. There should 
be a fixed point to decide the case. The port settles the 
question for those in the vessel, but where shall we find 
this fixed point in morals? 


V. 


As fashion makes pleasure, so does it justice. If men 
really knew what justice is, they would never have admit- 
ted this maxim, the most common of all, throughout the 
world: That each should follow the custom of his own 
country. Real equity would have subjugated all nations 
by its native brilliancy ; and legislators would not have 
taken, instead of this invariable rule of right, the fancies 
and caprices of Persians and Germans; but it would have 
been set up in all the States of the earth, and at all times. 


VI. 


Justice is that which is by law established ; and hence, 
all our established laws are to be necessarily accounted 
just, because they are established. 


VIE 
The laws of the land, are the only universal rules in or- 
dinary matters; in extraordinary, the majority decides, 
Why is this? From the power that exists in the majority. 


And hence, kings who possess an extrinsic force, do not 
follow the majority of their ministers. 


VILL 
Undoubtedly an equality of rights is just ; but not being 
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able to compel men to be submissive to justice, legislators 
have made them obedient to force. Unable to fortify jus- 
tice, they have justified force ; so that justice and force unit- 
ing, there might be peace, for that is the sovereign good. 
“Summum jus, summa injuria.” 

The power of the plurality is the best way, because it is 
visible, and has force to command obedience; yet this is 
the counsel of inferior men. 

If they could, they should have put power into the hands 
of justice ; but since power will not allow itself to be used 
as men please, because it is a palpable quality, while jus- 
tice is an intellectual quality, of which they may dispose 
as they please, they have placed justice in the hands of 
power, and now they call that justice, which power re- 
quires to be observed. 

IX. 

It is just, that whatever is right should be observed. It 
is necessary that whatever is the strongest should be obey- 
ed. Justice without power is inefficient; power without 
justice is tyranny. Justice without power, is opposed, be- 
cause there are always wicked men, Power without jus- 
tice is soon questioned. Justice and power must therefore 
be brought together, so that whatever is just may be pow- 
erful, and whatever is powerful may be just. 

Justice may be disputed; but power is easily recognized, 
and cannot be disputed. Thus it needs but to give power 
to justice ; but as it was not possible to make justice pow- 
erful, they have made the powerful just. 


x. 
It is dangerous to tell the people that the laws are not 
just ; for they obey them only because they believe them 
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to be just. They must be told therefore at the same time, 
that they must obey them as laws; as they obey their su- 
periors, not because they are just, but because they are 
their superiors. If you make them comprehend this, you 
prevent all sedition. This is the true definition of justice. 


XI. 


It would be well for the people to obey laws and cus- 
toms, because they are laws, and to understand that this 
makes them just. On this ground, they would never devi- 
ate from them; whilst on the other hand, if their justice is 
to rest on any other basis, it may easily be brought into 
question, and then the people are made liable to revolt. 


XII. 


When it is made a question, whether we should make 
war and kill so many men, and doom so many Spaniards 
to die, it is one man alone who decides, and he an in- 
terested party. It ought to be a third, and an indifferent 
person. 

XII. 

Language such as this, is false and tyrannical: I am 
well-looking, therefore men ought to fear me; I am strong, 
therefore men should love me. “Tyranny is to seek to ob- 
tain by one means, that which should be obtained only by 
another. We owe different duties to different kinds of 
merit; a duty of love, to that which is amiable; of fear, to 
that which is powerful; of teachableness, to the learned, 
etc. These duties should be done. It is unjust to refuse 
them, and unjust to require more. And it savors equally of 
error and of tyranny to say: He has no might, therefore I 
will not esteem him ; he has no talent, therefore J will not 
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fear him. Tyranny consists in the desire of universal do- 
minion, unwarranted by real merit. 


XIV. 


There are vices which have no hold upon us, but in con- 
nection with others ; and which, when you cut down the 
trunk, fall like the branches. 


XV. 


When malice has reason on its side, it looks forth brave- 
ly, and displays that reason in its lustre. When austerity 
and self-denial have not realized true happiness, and the 
soul returns to the dictates of nature, the reaction is fear- 
fully extravagant. 

XVI. 

To find recreation in amusements, is not happiness ; for 
this joy comes from without, and is therefore dependent, 
and subject to interruption by a thousand accidents, which 
occasion inevitable affliction. 


XVII. 


The highest order of mind is accused of folly, as well as 
the lowest. Nothing is thoroughly approved but medioc- 
rity. The majority has established this, and it fixes its 
fangs on whatever gets beyond it either way. 1 will not 
resist their rule. I consent to be ranked among them; and 
if I object to be placed at the low extreme, it is not because 
it is low, but because it is the extreme ; for I should in the 
same way refuse to be placed at the highest. To get re- 
ally beyond mediocrity, is to pass the limits of human na- 
ture. The dignity of the human soul, lies in knowing how 
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to keep the middle course; and true greatness consists in 
never deviating from it, rather than in departing from it. 


XVIII. 


No man obtains credit with the world for talent in poe- 
try, who does not hang out the sign of a poet; or for a ta- 
lent in mathematics, if be has not put up the sign of a ma- 
thematician. But truly honest men have recourse to no 
such expedients, and make scarcely any difference between 
the business of a poet and that of an embroiderer. They 
are neither called poets nor geometers; but they are at 
home in all these matters. Men do not make out specifi- 
cally what they are. When they enter a room, they speak 
of the topic then in discussion. They do not discover a 
greater aptness for one subject than for another, except as 
circumstances call out their talent; but they are conscious 
of their own power, and it is a matter of equal indif- 
ference, that it should not be said, they talk well, when 
conversational powers are not the point in question, or that 
this should be said of them, when it is. It is poor praise, 
therefore, when a man is pointed out, on entering a room, 
as a great poet, or that he should only be referred to, where 
the merit of some verses is to be considered. Man is full 
of wants ; he loves those alone who can satisfy them. He 
is a good mathematician, they say, but then I must be bored 
incessantly with mathematics; or, That man thoroughly 
comprehends the art of war; but I do not wish to make 
war with any man. We prefer, therefore, a polite man, 
who can meet and supply our necessities. 


XIX, 


When in health, we cannot judge how we should act in 
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sickness; but when sickness comes, we submit freely to 
the needful discipline. The disease itself is the cause of 
this. We feel no longer the eager thirst for amusements 
and visiting, which originates in health, and which is quite 
incompatible with a state of sickness. Nature gives, then, - 
inclinations and desires, conformed to our present state, 
It is only the fears that originate with ourselves, and not 
with nature, that trouble us; for they associate with the 
state in which we then are, the feelings of a state in 
which we are not. 
XX. 

Injunctions to humility, are sources of humiliation to the 
humble, but of pride to the proud. So the language of 
Pyrrhonism and doubt, is matter cf confirmation to those 
who believe. Few men speak humbly of humility, or 
chastely of chastity ; few of scepticism with real doubtful- 
ness of mind. We are nothing but falsehood, duplicity and 
contradiction. We hide and disguise ourselves from our- 


relves, 
XXL. 

Gocd actions concealed, are the most estimable of all. 
When I discover such in history, they delight me much. 
Yet even these cannot have been altogether hidden, because | 
they have been recorded; and even the degree in which | 
they have come to light, detracts from their merit, for their } 
finest trait is the wish to conceal them. 


XXII. 


Your sayer of smart things, has a bad heart. 


XXII. 


This I is hateful ; and those who do not renounce it, who 
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seek no further than to cover it, are always hateful. Not 
at all, say you, for if we act obligingly to all men, they 
have no reason to hate us. That is true, if there were no- 
thing hateful in that J, but the offence which it gives. 
But if I hate it, because it is unjust, because it makes itself 
the centre of everything, I shall hate it always. Indeed, 
this Thas two qualities; it is essentially unjust, because it 
will be the centre of all things; it is an annoyance to oth- 
ers, because it encroaches upon them; for each individual 
J is the enemy, and would be the tyrant of all others. You 
may remove the annoyance, but not the injustice, and 
hence you cannot make it acceptable to those who abhor 
its injustice; you may make it pleasing to the unjust who 
no longer discover their enemy, but you remain unjust 
yourself, and can please only similar persons. 


XXIV. 


I do not admire the man who possesses one virtue in 
high perfection, if he does not, at the same time, possess 
the opposite virtue in an equal degree; as in the case of 
Epaminondas, who united the extremes of valor and of 
meekness; without this, it is not an elevated, but a fallen 
character. Greatness does not consist in being at one ex- 
treme, but in reaching both extremes at once, and occupy- 
ing all the intermediate space. But perhaps this is only a 
sudden movement of the soul, from one extreme to the 
other, and, like a burning brand, whirled quickly round in 
a circle, it is never but in one point of its course at a time. 
Still this indicates the energy of the soul, if not its expan- 
sion. 

XXV. 

If our condition were really happy, there would be no 

need of diverting us from it. 
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XXVI. 

I have spent much time in the study of the abstract sci- 
ences ; but the few persons with whom one can commu- 
nicate on such subjects, disgusted me with them. WhenI 
began to study man, I saw that these abstract sciences are 
not suited to him, and that in diving into them, I wandered 
further from my real object, than those who knew them 
not, and I forgave them for not having attended to them. 
I expected, however, that I should find some companions 
in the study of man, since it is so fitting to him. I was in 
error. There are fewer students of man, than of geometry. 


XXVIL 


When all things move equally, nothing moves apparent- 
ly, as on board a ship. When all things tend to disorder, 
nothing seems to be going wrong. He who stops, considers 
the recession of others, an immovable point. 


XXVIII. 


Philosophers boast of having arranged all moral duties in 
a certain classification. But why divide them into four, 
rather than six divisions ? Why make four sorts of virtues 
rather than ten? Why range them under the general 
heads of “abstine” and “sustine,” rather than any others? 
But then, say you, here they are all reduced to a single 
word. Well, but that is quite useless without explanation ; 
and as soon as you begin to explain, and develope the gen- 
eral precept which contains all the others, they issue in the 
same confusion that you wished to avoid; and thus, in re- 
ducing them to one, you hide and nullify them; and to be 
made known, they must still come forth in their native 
confusion, Nature has given each an independent exist- 
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ence; and though you may arrange the one within the 
other, they must exist independently of each other. Thus 
all these divisions and technical terms have little use, but 
to assist the memory, and to serve as guides to that which 
they include. 

XXIX. 

To administer reproof with profit, and to show another 
that he deceives himself, we should notice on what side he 
has considered the thing, for on that side he generally has 
aright impression, and admit there the accuracy of his 
views. This pleases him, for he perceives he was not in 
error, but failed only in not observing the matter on all 
sides. Nowa man is not ashamed of not perceiving every- 
thing ; but he does not like to be deceived ; and perhaps 
this arises from the fact, that naturally the mind cannot 
be deceived on the side on which it looks at things, any 
more than the senses can give a false report. 


XXX. 


A man’s virtue should not be measured by his occasion- 
al exertions, but by his ordinary doings. 


XXXI. 


The great and the little are subject to the same acci- 
dents, vexations and passions; but the one class are at the 
circumference of the wheel, and the other near the centre, 
and consequently, they are differently agitated by the same 
impulses. 

XXXIL 


Though men have no interest in what they are saying, 
it will not do to infer from that absolutely, that they are 
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not guilty of falsehood ; for some lie, simply for the sake of 
lying. 
XXXIIT. 

The example of chastity in Alexander, has not availed to 
the same degree to make men chaste, as his drunkenness 
has to make them intemperate. Men are not ashamed not 
to be so virtuous as he; and it seems excusable not to be 
more vicious. A man thinks that he is not altogether sunk 
in the vices of the crowd, when he follows the vicious ex- 
ample of great men; but he forgets that in this respect 
they are associated with the multitude. He is linked with 
such men at the same point, at which they aie linked with 
the people. However great they may be, they are associ- 
ated at some point with the mass of mankind. They are not 
suspended in mid-air, and insulated from society. If they 
are greater than we, it is only that their heads are higher ; 
but their feet are as low as ours. They are all on the same 
level, and tread the same earth; and at this end, they are 
brought equally low with ourselves, with infants and with 
brutes. 

XXXIV. 

It is the contest that delights us, not the victory. We 
are pleased with the combat of animals, but not with the 
victor tearing the vanquished. What is sought for but 
the crisis of victory? and the instant it comes, it brings 
satiety. It is the same in play, and the same in the 
search for truth. We love to watch in arguments the con- 
flict of opinions; but as for the discovered truth, we do 
not care to look at that. To see it with pleasure, we must 
see it gradually emerging from the disputation. It is the 
same with the passions; the struggle of two contending 
passions has great interest; but the dominion of one is 
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mere brutality. We do not seek for things themselves, but 
for the search after them. So on the stage, scenes with- 
out anxiety, miseries without hope, and brutal indulgen- 
ces, are accounted vapid and uninteresting. 


XXXYV. 


Men are not taught to be honest, but they are taught 
everything else; and yet they pride themselves on this, 
above all things. Thus they boast only of knowing the 
only thing which they do not learn. 


XXXVI. 


How weak was Montaigne’s plan for exhibiting himself! 
and that not incidentally and contrary to his avowed max- 
ims, as most men contrive to betray themselves ; but in ac- 
cordance with his rule, and as his first and principal de- 
sign. For, to speak foolishly by accident, and as a matter 
of weakness, is every one’s lot; but to do so designedly, and 
as he did, is insupportable. 


XXXVIL 


Pity for the unfortunate is no proof of virtue; on the 
contrary, it is desirable to make this demonstration of hu- 
manity, and to acquire, at no expense, the reputation of 
tenderness. Pity therefore is little worth. 


XXX VIIL. 


Would he who enjoyed the friendship of the kings of 
England, and Poland, and the queen of Sweden, have be- 
lieved that he might look through the world in vain for a 
home and a shelter ? 
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XXXIX. 

Things have various qualities, and the mind various in- 
clinations; for nothing presents itself simply to the mind, 
neither does the mind apply itself simply to any subject. 
Hence, the same thing will at different times produce tears 
or laughter. 

XL. 

There are men of different classes, the powerful, the 
elegant, the kind, and the pious, of which each one may 
reign in his own sphere, but not elsewhere. They come 
sometimes into collision, and contend who shall have the 
dominion ; and most unwisely, for their mastery is in dif- 
ferent matters. They do not understand one another, and 
they err in seeking an universal dominion. But nothing 
can accomplish this, not even force. Force can do noth- 
ing in the realms of science ; it has no power but over ex- 
ternal actions. 

XLI. 

# Ferox gens nullam esse vitam sine armis putat.” They 
prefer death to peace ; others prefer death to war. Every 
variety of opinion may be preferred to that life, the love of 
which appears so strong and natural. 


XLII. 


How difficult it is to propose a matter to another man’s 
jadgment, without corrupting his judgment by the man- 
ner in which it is proposed. If we say, I like this, or, 
I think this obscure, we either bias the imagination that 
way, or produce irritation and opposition. It is more cor- 
rect to say nothing, and then he will judge the matter as 
it really is; that is, as it is then, and according as the other 
circumstances, over which we have no control, may bias 
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him; if indeed our very silence has not its effect, accord- 
ing to the aspect of the whole, and the interpretation 
which the man’s present humor may put upon it, or ac- 
cording to the conjecture he may form from the expres- 
sion of the countenance, and the tone of the voice ; so 
easy is it to bias the judgment from its natural and unfet- 
tered conclusion, or rather, so few mcn are there of res- 
olute and independent mind. 


XLUI. 


Montaigne is right. Custom should be followed because 
it is custom, and because it is found established, without 
inquiring whether it is reasonable or not ; understanding of 
course those matters which are not contrary to natnral or 
divine right. It is true that people follow custom for this 
reason alone, that they believe it to be just, without which, 
they would follow it no longer, for no one would be sub- 
jected to anything but reason and justice. Custom, with- 
out this, would be accounted tyranny ; but the dominion of 
reason and justice is no more tyrannical than that of pleasure, 


XLIV. 


The knowledge of external things will not console us, in 
the days of affliction, for the ignorance of moral science; 
but attainments in moral science, will console us under the 
ignorance of external things. 


XLV. 


Time deadens our afflictions and our strifes, because we 
change and become, as it were, other persons. Neither the 
offending nor the offended party remains the same. Like 
a people that have been irritated, and then revisited two’ 
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generations after,—they are yet the French nation, but not 
what they were. 
XLVI. 

What is the condition of man? Instability, dissatisfac- 
tion, distress. He who would thoroughly know the vanity 
of man, has only to consider the causes and the effects of 
love. The cause is a je ne sais quoi*—an indefinable trifle ; 
the effects are terrible. Yet this indescribable something, 
so intangible that one cannot describe it, sets the whole 
earth—princes, armies, multitudes, in motion. If the nose 
of Cleopatra had been a little shorter, it would have 
changed the history of the world. 


XLVII. 


Caesar appears to me too old to have amused himself 
with the conquest of the world. Such sport might do for 
Alexander, an ardent youth, whom it was difficult to curb ; 
but Caesar should have been more mature. 


XLVI. 


Fickleness arises from feeling the fallacy of present plea- 
sures, and from ignorance of the vanity of absent pleasures. 


XLIX. 

Princes and kings must play themselves, sometimes. They 
cannot be always upon their thrones; they would become 
weary. Greatness to be realized must be occasionally aban- 
doned, 

L. 

My humor depends but little on the weather. I have my 

cloud and my sunshine within me. Even prosperity or 


* Corneille. 
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failure in my affairs, affects me little. I sometimes rise 
spontaneously superior to misfortune, and from the mere 
joy of superiority, I get the hetter of it nobly; whilst at 
other times, in the very tide of good fortune, I am heartless 
and fretful. 

; LI. 

Sometimes in writing down my thought, it escapes me; 
but this teaches me my weakness, which Iam ever forget- 
ting. And this instructs me as much as my forgotten 
thoughts would have done; for I would be learning my own 
nothingness. 

LI. 

It is a curious fact that there are men in the world, who, 
having renounced all the laws of God and man, have made 
laws for themselves, which they strictly obey; as robbers, 
ete. 

LIL. 

“This is my dog,” say the children; “ that sunny seat is 
mine.” This is the beginning and exemplification of the 
usurpation of the whole earth. 


LIV. 
You have a bad manner; excuse me if you please. 
Without the apology I should not have known that there 


was any harm done. Begging your pardon, the “ excuse 
me,” is all the mischief. 


LV. 

We scarcely ever think of Plato and Aristotle, but as 
grave and serious looking men, dressed in long robes. 
They were good honest fellows, who laughed with their 
friends as others do; and when they made their laws and 
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their treatises on politics, it was to play and divert them- 
selves. It was probably the least philosophical and serious- 
part of their lives. The most philosophical was the living 
simply and tranquilly. 
LVL 
Man delights in malice; but it is not against the unfor- 
tunate, it is against the prosperous who are haughty; and 
we deceive ourselves if we think otherwise. Martial’s epi- 
gram on the blind, is utterly worthless, for it does not com- 
fort them; it only heightens the glory of the author; all 
that makes only for the author, is worthless. “ Ambitiosa 
recidet ornamenta.” He should write to please men of a ten- 
der and humane spirit, and not barbarous and inhuman 
souls. 
LVIL. 
These compliments do not please me: “ I have given you 
much trouble ; I fear to weary you; I fear this is too long ;” 
such things either hurry me away, or irritate me. 


LVII. 


À true friend is such a blessing, even to great men, in 
order that he may speak well of them, and defend them in 
their absence, but they should do all in their power to find 
one. But they should choose warily ; for if they lavish all 
their efforts on a fool, whatever good he says for them will 
go for nothing; and he will not speak well of them, if he 
fecls his comparative weakness; for he has no authority, 
and consequently will slander for company. 


LIX, 


Do you wish men to speak well of you? ‘Then never 
speak well of yourself. 
10 
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LX. 

Do not laugh at the men who seek respect through their 
duties and official stations ; for we regard no man but for 
his acquired qualities. All men naturally hate one another. 
I hold ita fact, that if men knew exactly what one says of the 
other, there would not be four friends in the world. This 
appears from the quarrels to which occasional indiscreet 
reports give rise. 

LXI. 

Death is more easy to endure without thinking about it, 

than the thoughts of death without the risk of it. 


LXII. 


It is wonderful, that a thing so visible as the vanity of 
this world, should be so little known, and that it should be 
so uncommon and surprising to hear any one condemn as 
folly, the search after its honors. 

He who does not see the vanity of this world, is vain in- 
deed. For who does not see it, except those young per- 
sons who are hurried along in the bustle and din of its 
amusements, without a thought of the future? But take, 
away those diversions, and you will see them wither with 
ennui. They then feel their emptiness, without knowing 
it; for it is a very wretched state, to sink into insupporta- 
ble sadness, as soon as we cease to be diverted, and are 
left free to think. 

LXTIT. 

Almost everything is partly true and partly false. But it 
is not so with essential truth, which is perfectly pure and 
true. This admixture dishonors and annihilates truth. 
There is nothing true, if we mean pure essential truth. We 
may say homicide is bad, because that which is evil and false 
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is well understood by us. But what can we say is good ? 
Celibacy ? I say no ; for the world would terminate. Mar- 
riage? No; for continency is better. Not to kill? No; 
for disorders would increase, and the wicked would murder 
the good. To kill? No; for that destroys nature. We 
have nothing true or good, but what is only partially so, 
and mixed with evil and untruth. 


LXIV. 


Evil is easily discovered, there is an infinite variety; 
good is almost unique. But some kinds of evil are almost 
as difficult to discover, as that which we call good; and 
often particular evil of this class passes for good. It needs 
even a certain greatness of soul to attain to this, as to that 
which is good. 

LXV. 

The ties which link the mutual respect of one to an- 
other, are, in general, the bonds of necessity. And there 
must be different degrees of them, since all men seek to 
have dominion, and all cannot, though some may attain to 
it. But the bonds which secure our respect to this or that 
individual in particular, are the bonds of the imagination. 


LX VI. 

We are so unfortunate, that we cannot take pleasure in 
any pursuit, but under the condition of experiencing dis- 
tress, if it does not succeed, and this may happen with a 
thousand things, and does happen every hour. He who 
shall find the secret of enjoying the good, without verging 
to the opposite evil, has hit the mark for happiness. 
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CHAPTER X. 


VARIOUS THOUGHTS ON PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE. 


L 
In proportion as our own mind is enlarged, we discover 
a greater number of men of originality. Common-place 
people see no difference between one man and another. 


IL 


A man may possess sound sense, yet not be able to ap- 
ply it equally to all subjects; for there are men highly ju- 
dicious in certain things, who fail in others. The one class 
are adapted to draw conclusions from a few principles; 
the other, to draw conclusions in cases which involve a 
great variety of principles. For instance, the one under- 
stands well the phenomena of water, the principles of 
which are few, but the results of which are so extremely 
delicate, that none but a peculiarly acute intellect can trace 
them ; and probably, these men would never have been 
geometers, because geometry involves a great many prin- 
ciples; and the nature of a mind may be such, that it 
can trace a few principles up to their extreme results, but 
cannot comprehend those things in which a multitude 
of principles are combined. 

There are therefore two sorts of minds; the one fathoms 
rapidly and deeply the principles of things, and this is the 
spirit of accurate discrimination; the other comprehends a 
great many principles without confusing them, and this is 
the spirit of mathematics. The one is energy and clear- 
ness of mind; the other is expansion of mind. Now, the 
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one may exist without the other. The mind may be pow- 
erful, but narrow, or it may be expanded but feeble. 

There is much difference between the geometrical mind, 
and the acute mind. The principles of the one are clear 
and palpable, but removed from common use ; so that, for 
want of the habit, it is difficult to bring the attention down 
to such things; but as far as the attention is given to them, 
the principles of those things are plainly seen, and it would 
need a mind altogether in error, to reason falsely on mat- 
ters, so common place, that it is almost impossible their 
principles should not be ascertained. 

But in the case of the acute mind, the principles with 
which it is conversant are found in common use, and be- 
fore the eyes of all men. You have but to turn your head 
without effort, and they are before you. The only essen- 
tial point is a right perception; and this is necessary ; for 
the principles are so interwoven and so numerous, that it 
is almost impossible but that some should escape. Now, 
the omission of one principle leads to error ; hence it needs 
a very accurate perception to ascertain all the principles, 
and then a sound judgment not to reason falsely on known 
principles. 

All geometers would be acute men, if they possessed 
this keenness of perception, for they cannot reason falsely 
on the principles which they perceive ; and men of acute 
mind would be geometers, if they could turn their atten- 
tion to the less prominent principles of geometry. 

The reason then why some men of acute intellect are 
not geometers is, that they cannot turn their attention to 
the principles of geometry; but the reason why geometers 
have not this acuteness, is, that they do not perceive what 
is before their eyes, and being accustomed to the plain and 
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palpable principles of geometry, and never reasoning till 
they have well ascertained and handled their principles, 
they are lost in these matters of more acute perception, 
where the principles cannot be so easily ascertained. They 
are seen with difficulty; they are felt rather than seen. It 
is scarcely possible to make them evident to those who do 
not feel them of themselves. They are so delicate and nu- 
merous, that it requires a very keen and ready intellect to 
feel them; and generally, they cannot be demonstrated in 
order, as in geometry, because these principles cannot be 
so obtained, and it were an endless labor to undertake it. 
The thing must be seen at once, at a glance, and not by a 
process of reasoning, at least, to a certain degree. And 
hence it is rare that geometers are acute men, or acute 
men geometers; because geometers will treat these nicer 
matters geometrically, and thus make themselves ridicu- 
lous ; they will begin with definitions, and then go to prin- 
ciples—a mode that will not answer in this sort of reason- 
ing. It is not that the mind does not take this method, but 
it does so, silently, naturally, without the forms of art; for 
all men are capable of the expression of it, but this feeling 
of it is the talent of few. 

And the acute mind, on the contrary, accustomed to 
judge at a glance, is so amazed when a series of proposi- 
tions is presented which it understands but little, and when 
to enter into them, it is necessary to go through definitions 
and dry principles, which it has not been accustomed thus 
to examine in detail, and from which it turns away in dis- 
gust. There are, however, many weaker minds, which 
are neither acute nor geometrical. 

Geometers, therefore, who are exclusively so, possess a 
sound judgment, provided the matter be properly explain- 
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ed to them by definitions and principles ; otherwise they 
go wrong altogether, for they judge rightly only upon prin- 
ciples which are clearly laid down for them; and acute 
men, who are exclusively so, have no patience to go down. 
into first principles in matters of speculation and imagina- 
tion, which they have never seen in use in the world. 


Til. 


It often happens, that to prove certain things, men ad- 
duce such examples, that they might take the things them- 
selves to prove the examples; and this does not fail of 
producing an effect; for as they always believe that the 
difficulty lies in the thing to be proved, the example ap- 
pears more intelligible. Thus, when they wish to illus- 
trate a general principle, they exhibit the rule of a parti- 
cular case. But if they wish to illustrate a particular case, 
they begin with the general rule. They always find the 
thing to be proved obscure, but the medium of proof clear 
and intelligible; for when it is proposed to prove a point, 
the mind is pre-occupied with the thought, that itis obscure 
and difficult ; and, on the contrary, it assumes that the mode 
by which it is to be proved will be clear, and consequently, 
comprehends it easily. 

IV. 

All our reasonings are compelled to yield to feeling. A 
mere imagination, however, is both similar and contrary to 
feeling ;—similar, because it does not reason,—contrary, 
because it is false; so that it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween these contrarieties. One man says that my feeling 
is a mere fancy, and that his fancy is a real feeling; and I 
say the same of him. We need then a criterion ; reason 
offers itself; but it may be biassed to either side, and hence 
there is no fixed rule. 
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V. 


They who judge of a work by rule, are, with respect to 
others, as those who possess a watch, are, with respect to 
those who do not. One says, We have been here now two 
hours. Another says, It is but three quarters of an hour. 
I look at my watch, and say to one, You grow weary; and 
to the other, Time flies fast with you, for it is just an hour 
and a half; and I smile at those who tell me, that time 
lingers with me, and that I judge by imagination. They 
know not that I judge by my watch. 


VI. 


There are men who speak well, but do not write well. 
The place, the circumstances, etc., excite them, and elicit 
from their minds, more than they would find in them with- 
out that stimulus. 

VII. 

That which is good in Montaigne, can he acquired only 
with difficulty; that which is evil, I except his morals, 
might have been corrected in a moment, if he had been 
warned that he told too many stories, and spoken too much 
of himself. | 

Vil. 

It is a serious fault, to follow the exception instead of 
the rule. We ought to be rigidly opposed to the exception. 
Yet since it is certain that there are exceptions to the rule, 
we should judge rigidly, but justly. 


IX, 
There are men who would never have an author speak 
of things of which others have spoken, and if he does, 
they accuse him of saying nothing new. But if the sub- 
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jects are not. new, the disposition of them may be. When 
we play at tennis, both play with the same ball, but one 
may play it better than the other. They might just as well 
accuse him of using old words, as if the same thoughts, 
differently arranged, would not form a different discourse, 
just as the same words differently arranged express differ- 
ent thoughts. 
X. 

In general we are more forcibly persuaded by the rea- 
sons which we ourselves search out, than by those which 
are suggestions of the minds of others. 


XI. 
The mind naturally makes progress, and the will nat- 
urally clings to objects; so that for want of right objects, 
it will attach itself to wrong ones, 


XII. 


Those great efforts of mind to which the soul occasion- 
ally reaches, are such as it cannot habitually maintain. It 
reaches them by a sudden bound, but only to fall again. © 


XI. 


Man is neither an angel nor a brute; and the mischief 
is, they who would play the angel, often play the brute. 


XIV. 


Only discover a man’s ruling passion, and you are sure 
of pleasing him; and yet each one has, in the very notion 
that he has formed of good, some phantasies which are 
opposed to his real interest; and this is a caprice which 
disconcerts those who would gain his affection. 
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XV. 


A horse does not seek to be admired by its companion. 
There is to be sure, a sort of emulation in the course, but 
this leads to nothing; for in the stable the clumsiest and 
worst made, will not on that account give up his oats to 
the others. It is not so among men. Their virtue is not 
satisfied with itself, and they are not contented, unless they 
obtain by it some advantage over others. 


XVI. 


We injure the mind and the moral sentiments in the 
same way. The mind and the moral sentiments are form- 
ed by conversation. ‘Thus, as this is good or evil, they are 
improved or injured. It is of importance, therefore, to 
know how to choose well, so as to benefit, and not injure 
them. But we are unable to make this choice, unless 
the mind is already formed and not injured. This, then, 
is a circle, from which happy are they who escape! 


XVII. 


When among those things in nature, the knowledge of 
which is not absolutely necessary, there are some, the truth 
of which we do not know, it is perhaps not to be lamented 
that one common error exists, which fixes most minds. 
As for example, the moon, to which we attribute the 
change of weather, the fluctuations of disease, etc. For 
one of man’s greatest evils, is a restless curiosity concern- 
ing things which he cannot know; and I do not know but 
it is a less evil to be in error on such subjects, than to be 
indulging an idle curiosity. 
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XVII. 

If the lightning fell upon low places, poets and other 
men, who reason only from such analogies, would have 
failed of their proofs. 

XIX. 

Mind has its own order of proceeding, which is by prin- 
ciples and demonstrations; the heart has another. We 
do net prove that we ought to be loved, by setting forth 
systematically the causes of love; that would be ridicu- 
lous. 

Jesus Christ and St. Paul have rather followed this way 
of the heart, which is the way of charity, than that of the 
intellect ; for their chief end was not merely to instruct, 
but to animate and warm. St. Augustine does the same. 
This mode consists chiefly ina digression upon each point, 
which hasa relation to the end, so as to aim at that end al- 
ways. 

XX. 

There are men who put an artificial covering on all na- 
ture. There is no king with them, but an august monarch ; 
no Paris, but a capital of the empire. There are places 
where we must call Paris, Paris; and others, where we 
must call it, the capital of the empire. 


XXI. 


When, in a composition, we find a word occurring more 
than once, and on an attempt to alter it, it is found so suit- 
able that a change would weaken the sense, it should be 
left. To remove it, is the work of a blind fancy, which 
cannot discern that this repetigon is not, in this case, a 
fault; for there is no absolute general rule, 
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XXIL 
Those who make antitheses by forcing the sense, are 
like men who make false windows for the sake of symmetry. 
Their rule is not to speak justly, but to make accurate fig- 
ures. 
XXII. 
One language is, with respect to another, a cypher, in 
which words stand for words, and not letters for letters ; 
and hence an unknown language cannot be decyphered. 


XXIV. 


There is a standard of taste and beauty, which consists 
in a certain -relation between our nature, weak or strong, 
as it may be, and the thing that pleases us. All that is 
formed by this standard delights us; houses, songs, writ- 
ings, verse, prose, women, birds, rivers, trees, rooms and 
dresses. All that is not formed by this standard, disgusts 
a man of good taste. 

XXV. 

As we say, poetic beauty, so also we should say geome- 
trical beauty, and medicinal beauty. Yet we do not say so, 
and the reason of this is, that we know distinctly the ob- 
ject of geometry, and the object of medicine ; but we do 
not know in what consists that delight, which is the object 
of poetry. We do not know what is that natural model 
which we ought to imitate; and, for want of this know- 
ledge, we invent extravagant terms ; as “ golden age,” “ pa- 
ragon of our days,” “ fatal laurel,” “bright star,” etc., and 
we call this jargon, poetical beauty. But he who should 
imagine to himself a woman, dressed by such a model, 
would see a beautiful young lady covered with mirrors and 
chains of brass, and instead of being pleased with it, he 
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could not refrain from laughing; because we understand 
better what is pleasing in woman than in poetry. But 
those who are not skilled in these matters, might admire 
her in this dress; and there are plenty of villages where 
they would take her for the queen; and hence there are some 
who call sonnets, made after such a model, village queens. 


XX VI. 


When a discourse paints a passion or an effect naturally, 
we find in ourselves the truth of what we hear, and which 
was there without our knowing it; and we feel induced to 
love him who causes us to discover it, for he does not show 
us his mind, but our own; and hence, this benefit makes 
us love him. Besides, this intellectual enjoyment that we 
have in common with him, necessarily inclines the heart 
to love him. 

XX VII. 

There should be in eloquence that which is pleasing, 
and that which is real; but that which is pleasing should 
itself be real. 

XXVIII. 

When we meet with a natural style, we are surprised and 
delighted, for we expected to find an author, and we have 
found a man, Whilst those of good taste, who look into a 
book in the hope of finding a man, are altogether sur- 
prised to find an author: “plus poetice quam humane lo- 
cutus ést.” They confer the greatest honor on nature, who 
teach her that she can speak on all subjects, even theology. 


XXIX. 


The last thing that we discover in writing a book, is to 
know what to put at the beginning. 
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XXX. 

In a discourse, it is wrong to divert the mind from one 
thing to another, except to prevent weariness; and that 
only in the time when it is suitable, and not otherwise ; for 
he who wishes to amuse inappropriately, wearies, and men 
will turn away their attention altogether. So difficult is it 
to obtain anything from man, but by pleasure—the current 
coin for which we are willing to give everything. 


XXXI. 


What a vanity is painting, which attracts admiration by 
the resemblance of things, that in the original, we do not 
admire ! 

XXXII 

The same sense is materially affected by the words that 
convey it. The sense receives its dignity from the word, 
instead of imparting it to them. 


XXXIIL 


Those who are accustomed to judge by feeling, under- 
stand but little in matters of reasoning; for they at once 
penetrate the subject, with one view, and are not accus- 
omed to search for principles. Others, on the contrary, 
who are accustomed to reason from principles, comprehend 
little in matters of feeling, in which they search for princi- 
ples, without being able to discover them. 


XXXIV. 


True eloquence despises eloquence. True morality de- 
spises morality; that is to say, the morality of the under- 
standing, sets light by the morality of the fancy, which 
knows no rule. 
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XXXV. 
All the false beauties that we condemn in Cicero, have 
their admirers in crowds. 


XXXVI. 
To set light by philosophy, is the true philosophy. 


XXX VII. 


Many persons understand a sermon, as they understand 
vespers. 

XXX VIN. 

Rivers are roads which move forward, and carry us to 
our destination. 

XXXIX. 

Two faces which resemble each other, neither of which 
is ludicrous alone, excite a smile from their resemblance, 
when seen together. 

XL. 

Astrologers and Alchymists have some sound principles, 
but they abuse them. Now, the abuse of truth ought to be 
as much punished, as the invention of falsehood. 


XLI. 


I cannot forgive Descartes. He would willingly, in all 
his philosophy, have done without God, if he could; but 
he could not do without letting him give the world a 
filip to set it a going; after that, he has nothing more to 
do with him, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


EPICTETUS AND MONTAIGNE.* 
I. 

Epictetus is one of those philosophers of this world, 
who have best known the duties of man. He would have 
him, before all things, regard God as his chief object, be 
persuaded that he governs all things with justice, submit to 
him cordially, and follow him willingly as infinitely wise ; 
and he affirms that this disposition would stay all his com- 
plaints and miseries, and prepare him to endure patiently 
the most distressing events. 

“Never say,” he enjoins, “I have lost that. Say rather, 
I have restored it. My son is dead; I have surrendered 
him. My wife is dead; I have given her up. And so of 
every other good. But he who deprived me of this good, 
is a wicked man; why trouble yourself, by whom, He who 
lent the blessing, sends to seek it again? While the use 
of it is permitted to you, regard it.as a good belonging to 
others, as a traveller does in an inn.” “ You should not 
wish,” he continues, “that things should be as you desire, 
but you should wish that they may be as they are. Re- 
member that you are here as an actor, and that you play that 
part which your master is pleased to appoint. If he gives 
you a short part, play short; if a long part, play long; re- 
main on the stage as long as he pleases; appear on it rich 
or poor, according to his command. It is your duty to play - 
well the part assigned ; but to choose it, is the part of God. 


* Extract from a dialogue between Pascal and Saci, in which 
the thoughts of Pascal alone are given. 
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Set always before your eyes, death and the evils which 
seem most insupportable, and you will never think slight- 
ingly of anything, nor desire anything excessively.” 

He shows in many ways what man should do. He wish- 
es him to be humble, to hide his good resolutions, espe- 
cially in their commencement, and to fulfil them secretly, 
for nothing so much injures them as exposure. He never 
wearies of repeating, that all the study and the desire of 
men should be, to know and to do the will of God. 

Such was the light of this great mind, who so well un- 
derstood the duties of man; happy if he had as well 
known his weakness. But, after having so well under- 
stood what man ought to do, he is lost in the presumption 
of that for which he thinks him equal. “God,” says he, 
“has given to every man the means of acquitting himself of 
all his obligations, and these means are always in his pow- 
er. We should seek happiness only by the means that are 
in our power, and since God has given them for that end, 
we ought to ascertain what is our liberty. Wealth, life, re- 
spect, are not in our power, and do not lead to God; but 
the mind cannot be forced to believe that which it knows 
to be false, nor the will to love that which it knows will 
make it miserable. These two powers then are perfectly 
free, and by these only can we make ourselves perfect— 
know God perfectly, love him, obey him, please him, van- 
quish all vices, attain all virtues, and thus, make ourselves 
the holy companions of God.” 

These proud notions led Epictetus to other errors, as, 
that the soul is a portion of the Divine essence ; that pain 
and death are not evils; that we may kill ourselves when we 
are oppressed ; that we may believe that God calls us, etc. 

11 
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IL. 

Montaigne, born in a Christian land, made a profession 
of the Roman Catholic religion, and so far there was noth- 
ing peculiar about him. But as he wished to seek a sys- 
tem of morals, founded on reason, independently of the 
illumination of faith, he laid down his principles according 
to this supposition, and considered man as entirely desti- 
tute of a revelation. He places all things, therefore, in a 
state of doubt so general and universal, that man donbts 
even if he doubts; and this uncertainty returns restlessly 
upon itself in a perpetual circle, opposing equally those 
who affirm that everything is uncertain, and those who 
affirm that nothing is, for he does not wish to give cer- 
tainty in anything. In this doubt which doubts itself, and 
in this ignorance which is ignorant of itself, consists 
the essence of his opinions. He cannot express it in posi- 
tive terms; for, if he says, he doubts, he betrays himself 
by making it certain that he doubts; which being in form 
contrary to his intention, he is reduced to the necessity of 
explaining himself by a question; so that, not wishing to 
say, I do not know, he asks, What do I know? And on 
this idea he has framed his device, in which he has written 
this motto, “ Que sais-je ?” under the scales of a balance, 
each containing a contradictory proposition, and hanging 
in equilibrium. In short, he is a pure Pyrrhonist. All his 
discourses, all his essays, proceed on this principle ; and it 
is the only thing which he professes thoroughly to estab- 
lish. He insensibly destroys all that passes for certain 
among men, not to establish the contrary with certainty, 
for to certainty he is chiefly hostile ; but merely to make 
it appear, that the evidence being equal on both sides, 
it is impossible to know where to place our confidence. 
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In this spirit, he derides everything like assurance. He 
combats, for instance, those who have thought to establish. 
a grand remedy against legal processes by the multitude 
and the professed justice of the laws, as if it were possi- 
ble to annihilate the region of doubt in which litigation 
originates ; as if we could throw a dam across the torrent 
of uncertainty, and restrain conjecture. He says, on this 
matter, That he would as soon commit his cause to the 
first passer by, as to the judges armed-with law and pre- 
cedent. He does not aim to change the order of the state ; 
he does not pretend that his advice is better; he considers 
none good. He aims only to show the vanity of the best 
received opinions, showing that the annulling of all laws 
would sooner diminish the number of differences, than 
the multitude of laws which serve only to augment them; 
because the difficulties increase the more they are consid- 
ered; the obscurities are multiplied by multiplied com- 
ments; and the surest way of understanding the sense of 
the passage is, not to examine it, but to determine on it 
at the first glance ; for the instant you look into it, all 
its clearness disappears. On this plan, he judges at hap- 
hazard all human actions and historical facts, sometimes 
after one manner, sometimes after another, following freely 
the first impression, without controlling his thoughts by 
the rules of reason, which, according to him, are all false 
guides. Delighted with showing, in his own example, the 
contrarieties of the same mind in this illimitable field, it is 
the same to him whether he grows warm or not in a dis- 
pute, having always the means, by one example or another, 
of showing the weakness of any opinion; being so far ele- 
vated by the system of universal doubt, he strengthens 
himself equally by his triumph or his defeat. 
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It is from this position, fluctuating and variable as it is, 
that he combats with invincible firmness the heretics of 
his time, on the ground that they assume to themselves 
the exclusive knowledge of the true sense of Scripture ; 
and thence also he thunders against the horrible impiety 
of those who dare to say there is no God. He attacks 
them, especially, in the apology of Raimond de Sebonde, 
and finding them willingly deprived of the support of a 
revelation, and abandoned to their natural light, indepen- 
dent of faith, he demands of them, on what authority they 
pretend to judge of this Sovereign Being, whose specific 
definition is Infinity—they who do not thoroughly know 
the smallest thing in nature. He asks them on what prin- 
ciples they rest, and presses them to disclose them. He 
examines all that they can produce ; and he goes so deeply, 
by that talent in which he excels, that he shows the vanity 
of those principles which pass for the clearest and the 
most established. He inquires if the soul knows anything ; 
if it knows itself; if it is a substance or an accident, body 
or spirit; what each of these things is, and if there are not 
some things which belong not to either of these orders; if 
the soul knows its own body; if it knows what matter is; 
how it can reason if it is matter, and how it can be united 
to a material frame, and feel its passions, if it is purely im- 
material ? When did its existence commence, with or be- 
fore the body ? Will it terminate with it or not? Does it 
never deceive itself? Does it know when it is in error? 
seeing that the very essence of error is not to be aware 
of it He asks also, If brutes reason, think, or speak; 
who can say what is time, space, extension, motion, or 
unity ; all being things by which we are surrounded, but 
utterly inexplicable.— What are health, sickness, death, 
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life, good, evil, justice or transgression—things of which 
we speak continually ; if we have within us the principles 
of truth, and if those which we believe to be such, and 
call axioms, or notions common to all men, are really con- 
formed to essential truth; since we cannot know but by 
the light of faith, that an infinitely Good Being has given 
us these principles, and formed us so as to comprehend 
truth ; who could know without the light of faith, whether 
we may not be formed by accident, and that consequently, 
all our notions are uncertain; or, whether we may not be 
created by a false and wicked being, who has given us 
these false principles expressly to lead ns astray? And 
thus, he shows that God and truth are inseparable, and 
that if one is or is not, if one is certain or uncertain, the 
other is necessarily the same. Who knows that common 
sense, which we generally regard as the judge of truth, 
has been appointed to this office by Him who made it ? 
Who knows what is truth? and how can we he sure of 
possessing it without knowing it? Who knows even, what 
being is, since it is impossible to define it, as there is noth- 
ing more general, and since we are obliged in the explana- 
tion of it, to use the very idea of being, saying i is such a 
thing? Since we know not what the soul, the body, time, 
space, motion, truth, and good are, and even what being is, 
nor how to explain the idea that we have formed of them ; 
how can we know that the idea is the same in all men? 
We have no other mark than the uniformity of results, 
which is not always a sign of uniformity of principles ; for 
they may be very different, and yet lead to the same con- 
clusions, every one knowing that truth may be concluded 
from falsehood. 

Then Montaigne examines very deeply the sciences. 
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‘Geometry, the uncertainty of which he endeavors to point 
‘out in its axioms, and its terms which it does not define, as 
extension, motion, etc.; physics and medicine, which he 
vilifies in a variety of ways; history, politics, morals, ju- 
risprudence, ete. So that, without revelation, we might be- 
lieve according to him, that life is a dream, from which we 
do not wake till death, and during which, we have as few 
principles of truth as in natural sleep. In this way he at- 
tacks, so fiercely and so cruelly, reason when unaided by 
faith, that, causing it to doubt whether it is rational or not, 
and whether brutes are so or not, or more or less so than 
men, he brings it down from the excellence that is attrib- 
uted to it, and places it, as a matter of favor, on a level 
with the brutes, without permitting it to rise above that 
Jevel, till it shall be instructed by its Creator, as to that real 
rank of which it is ignorant ; threatening, if it rebels, to 
place it beneath everything else, which appears, at least, as 
easy as the reverse ; and not allowing it power to act, ex- 
cept to recognize, with real humility, its feebleness, instead 
of elevating itself by a foolish vanity. We cannot behold 
without joy, that in this writer, proud reason has been so 
completely battered by its own weapons; we rejoice in this 
deadly struggle between man and man, which, from the asso- 
ciation with God,to which he had raised himself by the 
maxims of feeble reason, hurls him headlong to the level 
of brutes; and we would cordially love the minister of 
this mighty vengeance, if, as a humble, believing disciple 
of the church, he had followed the rules of its morality, 
and taught men whom he had so beneficially humbled, no 
longer to irritate, by fresh crimes, Him who alone can re- 
deem them from those which God has convinced them 
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they have not the power to discover. But, on the contrary, 
he acts like a heathen. Look at his moral system. 

From this principle, that independent of faith, all is un- 
certainty, and from the consideration, how large a portion 
of time has been spent in seeking the true good, without 
any progress towards tranquillity, he concludes, that we 
should leave this care to others; resting, in the meantime, 
in a state of repose, and touching lightly on these subjects, 
lest we sink by pressure; that we should admit truth and 
the true good upon the first glance, without examining too 
closely, because they are so far from solid, that however 
little we grasp the hand, they escape between our fingers, 
and leave it empty. He follows, then, the report of the 
senses, and prevailing notions, because to deny them, 
would be to do violence to himself, and he knows not in 
his, ignorance of truth, if he would be the gainer by it. 
He avoids also pain and death, because his instinct shuns 
them, and for the same reason he would not resist them. 
But be does not trust himself too much to these emotions 
of fear, and does not venture to conclude that pain and 
death are real evils; since we discover also emotions of 
pleasure which we condemn as evil, though nature affirms 
the contrary. “So that,” says he, “I have nothing extrav- 
agant in my conduct. I do as others do; and all that they 
do under the foolish notion that they are seeking the true 
good, I do from another principle, which is, that the pro- 
babilities on both sides being equal, example and my own 
convenience govern my decisions.” He adopts the man- 
ners of his country, because custom leads him; he mounts 
his horse, because the horse allows it, but without regard- 
ing itas a matter of right; on the contrary, he does not 
know but that the horse has a right to ride him. He even 
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does violence to himself, in order to avoid certain vices ; he 
preserves matrimonial fidelity, on account of the annoy- 
ance resulting from irregularities,—the rule of all his ac- 
tions being convenience and tranquillity. He utterly re- 
jects that Stoical virtue, which is delineated with a severe 
countenance, and a frowning brow, with hair disheveled, 
and forehead wrinkled with care, and sitting in a painful 
attitude, in solitude and in silence on the top of a rock, a 
phantom fit, as he says, to frighten youth, and doing noth- 
ing but seeking with unremitted toil for rest, where rest can 
never come; whilst, on the other hand, virtue, according 
to his notion, is ingenuous, open, pleasant, gay, and even 
sportive ; she follows that which pleases her, negligently 
trifles with the events of life, whether good or bad; and 
nestles luxuriously in the bosom of a quiet mdolence, from 
whence she teaches those who seek so restlessly after hap- 
piness, that it is to be found nowhere but in the shrine 
where she reposes, and that, as he says, ignorance and in- 
difference are the downy pillows for a well-made head. 


Hi. 

On reading Montaigne, and comparing him with Epicte- 
tus, we cannot dissemble a conviction, that they were as- 
suredly the two greatest defenders of the two most cele- 
brated sects of the unbelieving world, and that they are the 
only persons among the varieties of men destitute of the 
light of religion, who are in any degree rational and con- 
sistent. Indeed, without revelation, what could we do but 
follow one or the other of these systems ? The first system is : 
There is a God, therefore he has created man; he has created 
him for himself; he has made him such as he ought to be, 
to be just, and to become happy ; therefore man may attain 
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to the knowledge of truth, and it is within his range, to ele- 
vate himself by wisdom, even to God himself who is the 
sovereign good. The other system is: Man cannot elevate 
himself to God; his native tendencies are contrary to God’s 
law ; his tendency is to seek happiness in visible things, 
and even in those which are most disgraceful. Everything 
then appears uncertain, even the true good itself; and we 
are reduced to such a state, that we appear to have neither 
a fixed rule for morals, nor certainty in matters of sci- 
ence. 

There is much pleasure in observing, in these different 
lines of reasoning, in what respects men, on either side, 
have discovered any traces of that truth which they have 
endeavored to seek. For if it is pleasant to observe in na- 
ture, the effort to show forth God in the works of his hands, 
where some marks of him are seen, because those works 
are his image ; how much more justifiable to consider the 
efforts of the human mind to arrive at truth, and to ascer- 
tain in what respects they attain to it, and in what they go 
astray. This is the chief benefit to be derived from reading 
Montaigne’s writings. 

It would seem that the source of error in Epictetus and 
the Stoics on one side, and of Montaigne and the Epicure- 
ans on the other, is, that they did not know that the present 
state of man differs from that in which he was created. 
The former, observing in man some traces of his former 
greatness, and ignorant of his corruption, have treated hu- 
man nature as in a healthy state, and without need of re- 
paration—an error which has led to the most unbounded 
pride. The latter, sensible of man’s present misery, and 
ignorant of his former dignity, have treated our nature as 
if it were necessarily impure and incurable, and have thus 
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been led to despair of ever attaining the true good, and thence 
have sunk to the lowest moral degradation. These two 
states, which ought to he viewed together, in order to.as- 
certain the whole truth, being looked at separately, lead 
necessarily to one or the other of these vices, to pride or 
idleness, in one of which, all unconverted men are infalli- 
bly plunged ; since, either from the power of corruption, 
they do not avoid irregular indulgence, or if they escape, 
it is only through pride,; so that they are always slaves of 
the spirit of wickedness, to whom, as St. Augustine says, sa- 
crifice is offered in many different ways. 5 

And hence it follows, as the result of this imperfect light, 
that one class of men, knowing their powerlessness, and 
not their duty, sink down in sin; the other, knowing their 
duty, but not their weakness, lift themselves up with pride. 
One might suppose, that by uniting these two classes, a 
perfect system of morals might be produced; but instead 
of peace, nothing would result from the meeting but con- 
flict and destruction; for, since the one aimed to establish 
certainty, and the other universal doubt,—the one, the dig- 
nity of man, and the other his weakness, they cannot possi- 
bly be reconciled; they cannot subsist. alone because of 
their defects, nor together, because of the contrariety of 
their opinions. 

IV. 

But it was needful that they should come into collision, 
and destroy each other, in order to give place to the truth 
of revelation, which alone can harmonize, by a principle 
truly divine, such manifest contrarieties. Uniting all that 
is tue, and setting aside all that is false, she indicates bya 
wisdom evidently “ from above,” that point at which those 
opposing principles unite, which in doctrines merely hu- 
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man, appear perfectly incompatible with each other. And 
here is the reason of it. The wise men of this world 
have placed these contrarieties in the same subject; the 
one, attributing strength to human nature, the other, weak- 
ness to this same nature ;—which things cannot be true to- 
_gether. Faith, however, teaches us to regard these two 
qualities as residing in different subjects, all the infirmity 
belonging to man, and all the power to divine assistance. 
Here is the novel and surprising union which God only 
could teach us, which God only could accomplish, and 
which is only an image and an effect of the ineffable union 
of two natures in the one person of the God-Man. In this way, 
philosophy leads insensibly to theology. Itis difficult not to 
enter upon it, whenever we treat of truth, because it is the 
centre ofall truth,—a fact which appears here unquestiona- 
bly, because it so evidently unites in itself whatever there 
is of truth in these contrary opinions. Moreover we can 
see no reason why either party should refuse to follow it. 
If they are filled with notions of human greatness, what is 
there in all that they have imagined, that does not yield to 
the gospel promises, which are worthy of nothing less than 
the inestimable price of the death of the Son of God. And 
if they take delight in the infirmity of human nature, no no- 
tions of theirs can equal that of the real weakness induced 
by sin, of which that same death is the remedy. Each party 
finds in the gospel more than it has wished ; and what is won- 
derful, they find there the means of solid union—they who 
could not enter into an alliance ii an infinitely lower degree. 


Ne 


Christians in general have little need of these philosophi- 
cal lectures. Yet Epictetus has an admirable talent for 
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disturbing those who seek for repose in external things, and 
for compelling them to discover that they are really slaves 
and miserably blind, and that it is impossible to escape the 
error and distress from which they endeavor to fly, unless 
they give themselves up unreservedly to God. Montaigne 
is equally successful in confounding the pride of those, 
who, without the aid of faith, boast of a real righteousness ; 
in correcting those who value their own opinion, and who 
believe that, independently of the existence and perfec- 
tions of God, they shall find in the sciences unshaken truth. 
He exhibits to reason so convincingly the poverty of its light, 
and the multitude of its errors, that it is difficult afterwards 
to feel the temptation to reject the mysteries of religion, be- 
cause there are seeming contradictions in them; for the 
spirit is so humbled, that it does not even presume to judge 
if mysteries are possible,—a point which ordinary men de- 
bate too readily. But Epictetus, in his reprehension of in- 
difference, leads to pride, and may be most injurious to 
those who are not convinced of the corruption of all right- 
eousness, but that which is of faith, Montaigne, on the 
other hand, is positively evil in his influence on those whose 
bias is to impiety and vice. And hence these authors 
should be read with great care and discretion, and with re- 
gard to the condition and morals of those who look into 
them. It seems, however, that the union of them only can 
have a beneficial influence, as the evil of one corrects the 
evil of the other. It is true that they do not impart virtue, 
but they disturb men in their vices. For man finds him- 
self assailed by contrarieties, one of which attacks his pride 
and the other his carelessness, and he ascertains, that all 
his reasonings will not enable him to obtain peace in the 
indulgence of his vices, or altogether to avoid them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE CONDITION OF THE GREAT, 


LE 

THar you may understand your true condition,* consid- 
er it under this representation. 

A man was thrown by a tempest on an unknown island, 
the inhabitants of which were secking their king whom 
they had lost; and, as he had accidentally some resem- 
blance to him, both in face and figure, he was mistaken 
for him, and recognized as such by all the people. At first 
he knew not how to act; but he resolved, at length, to 
yield to his good fortune. He received, therefore, all the 
respect with which they honored him, and allowed himself 
to be treated as their king. 

But since he could not altogether forget his former con- 
dition, he thought, even while he received their homage, 
that he was not the king whom this people sought, and 
that the kingdom did not really belong to him, His thoughts, 
consequently, were two-fold,—one by which he played the 
king, the other, which recognized his true condition, and 
that chance only had placed him in this position. He hides 
this last thought, whilst he discloses the other. According 
to the former, be deals with the people, according to the 
latter, he deals with himself. - 

Think not, that by a less extraordinary chance, you pos- 
sess your wealth, than that by which this man became a 
king. You have not in yourself any personal or natural 
right more than he; and not only does your being the son 


* This was addressed to Arthur de Gouftier, duke of Roannez. 
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of a duke, but your being in the world at all, depend upon 
a variety of contingencies. Your birth depended on a mar- 
riage, or rather on all the marriages of a long line of an- 
cestry. But on what did these marriages depend? Onan 
accidental meeting—on a morning’s conversation—on a 
thousand unforeseen occurrences, 

You hold, say you, your riches from your forefathers ; 

but was it not by a thousand contingencies, that your fore- 
fathers acquired or preserved them? A thousand others, 
as skilful as they, have not been able to acquire wealth, or 
have lost it when they had. Do you conceive, that by 
some natural channel], this wealth descended from your an- 
cestry to you, No such thing. The order is founded sole- 
ly on the will of those who made the Jaws, who might 
have had good reason for so framing them, but none of 
which, most assuredly, was formed with reference to your 
natural right in those possessions. If they had chosen to 
ordain, that this wealth, after having been possessed by the 
father during his life, should return at bis death to the. 
public treasury, you would have had no reason to com- 
plain. 
Thus the whole title by which you possess your proper- 
ty, is not a title founded in nature, but in human appoint- 
ment. Another train of thought, in those who made the 
laws, would have made you poor; and it is only this fa- 
vorable contingency, by which you are born in accordance 
with the whim of the law, which has put you in possession 
of your present wealth. 

I do not mean to say that your goods are not yours le- 
gitimately, and that others are at liberty to rob you of 
them; for God, our great master, has given to society the 
right of making laws for the division of property ; and 
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when these laws are once established, it is unjust to violate 
them. And here is a slight distinction between you and 
the man of whom we have spoken, whose only right to the 
kingdom, was founded in an error of the people, for God 
would not sanction his possession, and would require him 
to renounce it, whilst he authorizes yours. But the point in 
which the two cases completely coincide, is this, that neither 
your right nor his is founded in any quality or merit what- 
ever in you, or which renders you deserving of it. Your 
soul and your body are of themselves no more allied to the 
state of a duke, than to that of a laborer; and there is no 
natural tie which binds you to the one condition, rather 
than to the other. 

What follows, then, from this ? that you ought to have, 
like this man of whom we have spoken, a two-fold habit of 
thought; and that, if you act outwardly towards men, ac- 
cording to your rank in life, it becomes you, at the same 
time, to cherish a sentiment more concealed, but more true, 
that you are in no respect naturally above them ; and if 
the ostensible thought elevates you above men in general, 
this secret conviction should lower you, and reduce you to 
a perfect equality with all men; for this is your natural 
condition. 

‘The people who admire you, are perhaps not aware of 
this secret. They believe that nobility is a real natural su- 
periority ; and they regard the great, as being of a differ- 
ent nature from others. You are not required to correct 
this error, if you do not wish it; but see that you do not 
insolently misuse this elevation, and, above all, do not mis- 
take yourself, and imagine that there is in your nature 
something more elevated than in that of others. 

What would you say of him who had been made king, 
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through the mistake of the people, if he so far forgot his 
original condition, as to imagine that this kingdom was 
properly his, that he deserved it, and that it belonged to 
him as a matter of right. You would wonder at his folly. 
But is there Jess folly in persons of quality, who live in such 
strange forgetfulness of their native condition ? 

How important is this advice! For all the arrogance, 
violence and impatience of the great, spring only from this 
ignorance of what they really are. For it would be diffi- 
cult for those to treat their fellow-creatures with insolence, 
who inwardly consider themselves on a level with all men, 
and who are thoroughly convinced, that there is in them 
nothing that merits the little advantages which God has 
given them above others. To do this, they must forget 
themselves, and believe that there is in them some essential 
superiority to others And in this consists the delusion 


which I am anxious to expose to you. 


IL. 


It is desirable that you should know what is really due 
to you, that you may not attempt to require of men that 
which is not your due, for that were manifest injustice ; 
and yet toact thus, is very common in men of your condi- 
tion, because they are not aware of their real merit. 

There is in the world two sorts of greatness; for there 
is a greatness founded in nature, and a greatness founded 
in appointment. ‘That which is constituted great, depends 
on the will of men, who have believed with reason, that 
they ought to honor certain situations in life, and pay them 
certain respects. Of this kind are titles and nobility. In 
one country, the nobles are reverenced; in another, the 
plebeans. In this, the elder; in that, the younger. Why 
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is this ? Because men would have it so. It was a matter 
of indifference before it was so constituted ; since then, it 
has become a matter of right, for it is unjust to interfere 
with it. 

Natural greatness is that which is independent of the ca- 
prices of men, because it consists in real and effective quali- 
ties of body and mind, which render the one or the other 
more estimable, as science, intelligence, intellect, virtue, 
health or strength. 

We owe a duty to each of these kinds of greatness ; but as 
they differ im nature, we owe them also a very different 
kind of respect. To constituted greatness, we owe the ap- 
pointed reverence; that is, certain outward ceremonies, 
which ought to be, at the same time, accompanied as we 
have shown, with an internal recognition of the propriety 
of this arrangement, but which does not force upon us the 
idea of any real quality of greatness in those whom we so 
honor. We speak on our bended knee to kings. We 
must stand in the saloons of princes. It is folly and nar- 
row-mindedness to refuse these observances. 

But natural respect, which consists in esteem, we owe 
only to natural greatness; and we owe contempt and aver- 
sion to the qualities opposite this greatness. It is not ne- 
cessary that I should esteem you, because you are a duke, but 
it is necessary, that I bow to yon. If yon are a duke anda 
virtuous man, then I will yield the reverence which I owe to 
both these qualities. I will not refuse you the obeisance 
which your ducal dignity demands, nor the esteem that 
your virtue merits, But if you are a duke without virtue, 
I would then also do you justice; for while I paid that out- 
ward respect which the laws of society have attached to 

12 
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your rank, 1 would not fail to cherish towards you that in- 
ward contempt, which your meanness of soul deserved. 

This is the line which justice prescribes to such duties, 
and injustice consists in paying natural respect to artificial 
greatness, or in requiring external reverence to natural 
greatness. Mr. N. isa greater geometer than I, and on this 
account, he would take the precedence of me. I would tell 
him he does not comprehend this matter rightly. Geome- 
try is a natural superiority, and it asks the preference of 
esteem; but men have not appointed to it any outward ac- 
knowledgement. I take precedence of him therefore, 
while, at the same time, 1 esteem him more than myself, 
for his geometrical talent. : 

In the same way, if as a duke, and a peer of the realm, 
you are not satisfied that I stand uncovered before you, and 
you require me to esteem you also, then I must beg you to 
show me those qualities which deserve esteem. If you do 
this, then you gain your point, and I cannot refuse you with 
justice ; but if you cannot do this, then you are unjust to 
ask it; and, most assuredly, you would not succeed, even 
if you were the mightiest potentate on earth. 


IL. 


~ I would have you, then, to know your true condition, for 
it is the thing, in all the world, of which you men of rank 
are the most ignorant. What is it, according to your no- 
tion to be a great lord? It is to have the command of 
many objects of human gratification, and to be able thus to 
satisfy the wants and desires of many. It is the wants and 
the wishes of men which collect them around you and ren- 
der them subservient ; without that, they would not look to 
you exclusively ; but they hope, by their attention and ad- 
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ulation, to obtain from you some part of those good things 
which they seek, and which they see that you have to be- 
stow. 3 

= God is surrounded by people full of the need of cha- 
rity, who ask of him those blessings of charity that are his 
to give. Hence He is appropriately called, The King of 
charity. 

You are in the same way surrounded by a little crowd of 
people, over whom you reign in your way. These people 
are full of sensual wants. They ask of you sensual bless- 
ings. They are bound to you by covetousness. You are 
then properly the. king of covetousness. Your dominion 
may be of small extent; but as to the kind of royalty, you 
are on a level with the greatest kings of the earth. They 
are like you, monarchs of animal want. This it is which in- 
vests them with power, namely, the possession of things 
which men greedily crave. 

But in thus recognizing your real and natural condition, 
use the means which are consistent with it, and do not pre- 
tend to reign by any other way than by that which actual- 
ly constitutes you a king., It is not your natural energy 
and power which subjects the people round you. Do not 
pretend therefore, to rule them by force, nor to treat them 
harshly. Satisfy their just desires; relieve their wants; 
find your pleasure in beneficence; help them as much as 
you can; and you will act in your true character as king 
of animal necessities. 

What I have said to you, does not go far into the sub- 
ject of duty; and if you rest there, you will not fail to lose 
yourself, but you will, at least, sink as a virtuous man should 
do. There are men, who most foolishly destroy their own 
souls by avarice, by brutality, by dissipation, by violence, 


“* 
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by passion, by blasphemy. The path which I point out to 
you, is undoubtedly more virtuous than these’; it is always 
unpardonable folly to destroy one’s self; and, therefore, I 
say, you must not rest at that point. You should despise 
sensuality and its dominion, and aspire to that kingdom of 
charity, where all its subjects breathe nothing but charity, 
and desire no other blessings, Others will direct you in 
this way; it is sufficient for me to have turned you aside 
from those sensual ways, along which, I see sO many per- 
sons of rank hurried, from the want of a due acquaint- 
ance with their own real condition. 


Ps Roll. 


THOUGHTS IMMEDIATELY RELATING TO RELIGION. 


CHAPTER I. 


WONDERFUL CONTRARIETIES WHICH ARE FOUND IN MAN, 
IN REGARD TO TRUTH, HAPPINESS, AND MANY OTHER 
SUBJECTS. 


I. , 

THERE is nothing more extraordinary in the nature of 
man, than the contrarieties, which are discovered in it on 
almost every subject. Man is formed for the knowledge of 
truth ; he ardently desires it; he seeks it; and yet, when 
he strives to grasp it, he is so completely dazzled and con- 
founded, that he gives occasion to doubt whether he has 
attained it or not. 

This has given rise to the two sects, the Pyrrhonists and 
the Dogmatists, of whom the one would deny that men knew 
anything of truth, the other professed to show that they 
knew it accurately; but each advanced reasons so improb- 
able, that they only increased that confusion and perplexity 
in which man must continue, so long as he obtains no oth- 
er light than that of his own understanding. 

The chief reasons of the Pyrrhonists are these ;—that we 
have no assurance of the truth of our principles, setting 
aside faith and revelation, except that we find them intui- 
tively within us. But this intuitive impression is nota 
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convincing proof of their truth; because, without the aid 
of faith, as we have no certainty whether man was made 
by a benevolent Deity, or a wicked demon, whether he is 
from eternity, or the offspring of chance, it must remain 
doubtful whether these principles are given to us, true or 
false, or like our origin, uncertain. Further, except by 
faith, a man has no assuranee whether he sleeps or wakes, 
seeing that in his sleep he does not the less firmly believe 
he is awake, than when he is really so. He sees spaces, 
figures, movements; he is sensible of the lapse of time, and 
measures it; he acts, in short, as if he were awake. So 
that as one half of life is admitted by us to be passed in sleep, 
in which, however it may appear otherwise, we have no 
perception of truth, as all our feelings are then delusions ; 
who knows but the other half of life, in which we think we 
are awake, is a sleep also, but in some respects different 
from the other, and from which we wake, when we think 
we sleep ; as a man dreams often that he is dreaming, thus 
crowding dreams upon dreams. 

I leave untouched the arguments of the Pyrrhonists, 
against the impressions of habit, education, manners and 
national customs, and the crowd of similar influences which 
carry along the majority of mankind, who build their opin- 
ions on no more solid foundation. 

The only strong point of the Dogmatists is, that we can- 
not consistently with honesty and sincerity, doubt our own 
intuitive principles. We know the truth, they say, not only 
by reasoning, but by feeling, and by a quick and luminous 
power of comprehension ; and itis by this last faculty that 
we discern first principles. It is in vain for reasoning, 
which has no share in discovering these - principles, to at- 
tempt subverting them. The Pyrrhonists who: attempt 
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this, must try in vain. However unable we may be by rea- 
soning to prove the fact, yet we know that we do not 
dream. And this inability may prove the feebleness of our 
reason, but not as they pretend, the uncertainty of all our 
knowledge. For the knowledge of first principles, as the 
ideas of space, time, motion, number, matter, is as une- 
quivocally certain, as any that reasoning imparts. And itis 
on the perceptions of common sense and feeling, that rea- 
son must, at last, sustain itself, and found its own argu- 
ment. I perceive that space has three dimensions, and 
that number is infinite, and reason demonstrates from this, 
that there are not two square numbers, of which one is 
just double of the other. Principles are perceived, propo- 
sitions are deduced; each part of the process is certain, 
though in different ways. And it is as ridiculous that rea- 
son should require of feeling and perception, proofs of these 
first principles, before she assents to them, as it would be 
that perception should require from reason an intuitive im- 
pression of all the propositions at which she arrives. This 
weakness, therefore, will serve only to abase that reason 
which would become the judge of all things, but not to in- 
validate the convictions of common sense, as if reason only 
could be our teacher. Would to God, on the contrary, that 
we had no need of reason, but that we knew everything by 
instinct and feeling. But this blessing is withheld from us 
by nature, and our knowledge by intuitive impression is 
very scanty ; everything else, therefore, must be attained by 
reasoning. 

Here then is war openly proclaimed among men. Each 
one must take a side, and necessarily range himself with 
the Pyrrhonists or the Dogmatists; for he who would 
think to remain neuter, is a Pyrrhonist, par excellence. 
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This neutrality is the very essence of Pyrrhonism, for he 
who is not against them, is completely for them. What 
then must a man do in this alternative? Shall he doubt of 
everything ? Shall he doubt that he is awake, or that he is 
pinched or burned? Shall he doubt that he doubts? 
Shall he doubt that he is? We cannot get so far as this ; 
and I hold it to be a fact, that there never has been an ab- 
solute and perfect Pyrrhonist. Nature props up the weak- 
ness of reason, and prevents her from reaching this point 
of extravagance. But then on the other side, shall man 
affirm that he possesses the truth with certainty, he who, 
if you press him ever so little, can bring no proof of the 
fact, and is forced to loose his hold ? 

Who shall clear up this perplexity ? Common sense 
confutes the Pyrrhonists, and reason the Dogmatists. What 
then must become of thee, O man, who searchest out thy 
true condition, by the aid of natural reason? You cannot 
avoid adopting one of these opinions; but to maintain 
either, is impossible. Such is man in regard to truth. 

Consider him now with respect to that happiness, which 
in all his actions he seeks with so much avidity; for all 
men, without exception, desire to be happy. However 
different the means which they adopt, they all aim at the 
same result. The cause of one man’s engaging in war, 
and of another’s remaining at home, is this same desire of 
happiness, associated with different predilections. The 
will never stirs a step but towards this desired object. It 
is the motive of all the actions of all men, even of those 
who kill and hang themselves. 

And yet, after the lapse of so many years, no one has 
ever attained to this point at which we are all aiming, but 
by faith. All are unhappy; princes and their subjects, 
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the noble and the ignoble, the old and the young, the 
strong and the weak, the learned and the ignorant, the 
sick and the healthy, of all countries and times, of all ages 
and conditions. 

Experience so lengthened, so continual, and so uni- 
form, might well convince us of our inability to be happy 
by our own efforts. But we get no profit from example. 
It is never so precisely similar, but that there is some 
slight difference, on the: strength of which, we expect that 
our hope will not be disappointed, in this as in former in- 
stances. And thus, while the present never satisfies us, 
hope allures us onward, and leads us from misfortune to 
misfortune, and finally to death and everlasting ruin. 

It is remarkable, that in the whole range of nature, there 
is nothing that has not been accounted fit to become the 
chief end and happiness of man; the stars, the elements, 
plants, animals, insects, diseases, wars, vices, crimes, ete, 
Man having fallen from his natural state, there is nothing 
on which he does not fix his vagrant affections. Since he 
has lost that which is really good, anything can assume 
the semblance of it, even self-destruction, though it is so 
manifestly contrary both to reason and to nature. 

Some have sought happiness in power ; some in science 
or in curious research ; and some in voluptuous pleasure. 
These three propensities have given rise to three sects ; 
and they who are called philosophers, have merely follow- 
ed one or other of them. ‘Those who have come nearest 
to happiness have thought, that the universal good which 
all men desire, and in which all should share, cannot be 
any one particular thing, which one alone can possess, 
and which if it be divided, ministers more sorrow to its 
possessor, on account of that which he has not, than pleas- 
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ure in the enjoyment of that which he has. They have 
thought that the true good must be such, that all may en- 
‘ joy it at once, without diminution and without envy; and 
that no one could lose it against his will. They have un- 
derstood the blessing, but they have not been able to find 
it; and instead of a solid and practical good, they have em- 
braced the visionary semblance of a chimerieal virtue. 
Instinct tells us, that we must seek our happiness with- 
in ourselves. Our passions drive us to things external, 
even when those things are not present to minister excite- 
ment. External objects are also our tempters, and they 
entice us even when we are not aware. Thus philoso- 
phers have vainly said: “ Be occupied with yourselves, for 
there you will find your happiness.” Few believe them ; 
and those who do, are the most vain and foolish. For can 
anything be more ridiculous and silly, than what the Stoics 
propose, or more false than all their reasonings. They 
affirm that man can do at all times what he can do at one 
time; and since the love of fame prompts its possessor 
to do some things well, others may do the same. But 
those are feverish excitements, which health cannot imitate. 


I. 


The intestine war of reason against the passions, has 
given rise, among those who wish for peace, to the forma- 
tion of two different sects. The one has wished to re- 
nounce the passions and to be as Gods; the other to re- 
nounce their reason, and become beasts. But neither has 
succeeded ; and reason still remains to point out the base- 
ness and injustice of the passions, and to disturb the re- 
pose of those who yield themselves to them, and the pas- 
sions are still vigorously in action in the hearts of those 
who aim to renounce them. 
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This then is all that man can do in his own strength 
with regard to truth and happiness. We have an impo- 
tence for determining truth, which no dogmatism can over- 
come; we have a vague notion of truth, which no Pyrrhon- 
ism can destroy. We wish for truth, and find within only 
uncertainty. We seek for happiness, and find nothing but 
misery. We cannot but wish for truth and happiness; 
yet we are incapable of attaining éither. The desire is 
left to us, as much to punish us, as to show us whence we 
are fallen. 

IV. 

If man is not made for God, why is he never happy but 
in God? If man is made for God, why is he so contrary 
to God ? 

: V. 

Man knows not in what rank to place himself. He is 
manifestly astray, and perceives in himself the remains of 
a happy state, from which he has fallen, and which he can- 
not recover. He is ever seeking it, with anxiety and with- 
out success, in impenetrable darkness. 

This is the source of the contests of the philosophers, 
of which some have undertaken to elevate man by display- 
ing his greatness, and others to abase him by the ex- 
hibition of his wretchedness. And, what is most extraor- 
dinary, each party makes use of the reasonings of the other 
to establish its own opinions ; for the misery of man is de- 
ducible from his greatness, and his greatness from his mis- 
ery. Thus the one class has more effectually proved his 
misery, because they deduced it from his greatness; and 
the other has much more powerfully established his 
greatness, because they proved it even from his misery. All 
that the one could say of his greatness, served but as 
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an argument to the other, to prove his misery ; inasmuch 
as the misery of having fallen, is aggravated in proportion 
as the point from which we fell is more elevated; and 
vice versa. Thus they have outgone each other in an 
eternal circle; it being certain, that in proportion as men 
have more light, they multiply proofs, both of their great- 
ness and their misery. In short, man knows that he is 
wretched. He is therefore wretched, because he knows 
it; yet he is evidently great, since he knows himself to be 
wretched. 

What a chimera then is man! What a singular phe- 
nomenon! What a chaos! What a subject of contrarie- 
ty! A judge of all things, a feeble worm; the shrine of 
truth, a mass of uncertainty ; the glory and the scorn of 
the universe. If he boasts, I abase him; if he abase him- 
self, I raise bim ; I contradict him, till he learns that he 
is an incomprehensible monster. 


CHAPTER II. 
+ 
NECESSITY OF STUDYING RELIGION. 
18 
Ler the enemies of religion learn, at least, what religion 
is, before they oppose it. If religion boasted of having a 
clear view of God, and of disclosing him without a covering 
or veil, then we should oppose it, were we to say, that no- 
thing in the world discovers him with such evidence. But 
since, on the contrary, religion teaches that men are in 
darkness, and far from God ; that he is hidden from them, 
and that the very name which he gives himself in the 
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Scriptures, is, “a God that hideth himself;” and, in fact, if 
it labors equally to establish the two maxims, that God has 
placed in his church, certain characters by which he makes 
himself known to those who sincerely seek him; and yet 
that he has, at the same time, so far covered them, as to 
render himself imperceptible to those who do not seek him 
with their whole heart, what advantage do men gain, when 
in their negligence in the search of truth, they complain 
that nothing displays it to them; since this obscurity under 
which they labor, and which they bring against the Chis- 
tian church, does but establish one of the points which she 
maintains, without affecting the other, and instead of ruin- 
ing, confirms her doctrines ? 

To contend with any effect, the opposers of religion 
should be able to urge, that they have applied their utmost 
endeavors, and have used all the means of information, 
even those which the church recommends, without obtain- 
ing any satisfaction. If they could say this, it were indeed 
to attack one of her pretensions. But I hope to show here, 
that no rational person can affirm this; and J venture even 
to assert, that no one ever did. We know very well how 
men of this spirit are wont to act. They think they have 
made a mighty effort towards the instruction of their minds, 
when they have spent a few hours in reading the Scrip- 
tures, and have put a few questions to a minister on the 
articles of the faith. And then they boast of having consulted 
both men and books without success. But truly, I cannot 
help telling such men, what I have often told them, that 
this negligence is insufferable. This is not a question 
about the petty interests of some stranger; ourselves and 
our all are involved in it. 

The immortality of the soul is a matter of such main im- 
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portance, and so profoundly interesting to us, that we must 
be utterly. dead to every good feeling, if we can be indiffer- 
ent about it. All our actions and thoughts must take so 
different a course, according as we have or have not the 
hope of eternal blessings, that it is impossible for us to take 
one step discreetly, but as we keep this point in view, as 
our main object. ete 

It is, then, both our highest interest, and our first duty, 
to get light on this subject, on which our whole conduct 
depends. And therefore, in speaking of those who are 
skeptical on this point, I make a wide distinction between 
those who labor with all their power to obtain instruction, 
and those who live on in indolence, without caring to make 
any inquiry. I do heartily pity those who sincerely mourn 
over their skepticism, who look upon it as the greatest of 
misfortunes, and spare no pains to escape from it, but who 
make these researches their chief and most serious occu- 
pation. Butas for those who pass their life without reflect- 
ing on its close, and who, merely because they find not in 
themselves a convincing testimony, neglect to seek it else- 
where, and to examine thoroughly, whether the opinion 
proposed be such as nothing but a credulous simplicity re- 
ceives, or such as, though obscure in itself, is yet founded 
on a solid basis, I regard them very differently. This care- 
lessness-in a matter which involves their existence, their 
eternity, their all, awakes my indignation, rather than my 
pity; it astonishes and terrifies me; it is monstrous. I 
speak not this from the pious zeal of a blind devotion. On 
the contrary, I affirm that self-love, that self-interest, that 
the simplest light of reason, should inspire these sentiments ; 
and, for this, we need but the perceptions of ordinary 
men. 
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It requires but little elevation of soul to discover, that 
here there is no true and substantial delight; that our plea- 
sures are but vanity, that the ills of ‘life are innumerable ; 
and that, after all, death, which threatens us every moment, 
must, in a few years, perhaps in a few-days, place us in an 
eternal condition of happiness, or misery, or of annihila- 
tion. Between us and heaven, hell or annihilation, no bar- 
rier is interposed but life, which is of all things the most 
fragile ; and as those who doubt the immortality of the 
soul, can certainly have no hope of heaven, they can have 
no prospect but hell or nonentity. j 

Nothing can be more true than this, and nothing more ter- 
rible. Brave.it as we will, there ends the goodliest life on 
earth. ‘ 
It is in vain for men to turn their thoughts from this 
coming eternity, as if indifference could destroy it. It 
exists notwithstanding ; it hastens on; and death, which 
must soon unveil it, will, in a short time, infallibly reduce 
them to the dreadful necessity of being annihilated forever, 
0. being forever wretched. 

Here then is a doubt of the most alarming importance; 
to feel this doubt is already, in itself, a serious evil, but it 
imposes on us, at least, the indispensable duty of inquiry. 

He then, who doubts, and yet neglects inquiry, is both 
uncandid and unhappy. But if he is calm and contented ; 
if he avows his ignorance; if he makes it his boast, and 
seems to make this very indifference the subject of his joy 
and triumph, no words can adequately describe his extra- 
vagant infatuation. 

Where do men get these opinions? What delight is 
there in expecting nothing but misery without end? What 
ground for boasting in the experience of impenetrable dark- 
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ness? Or what consolation in despairing forever of a com- 
forter ? 

Acquiescence in such ignorance is monstrous, and those 
who pass their life in it, should be made sensible of its ab- 
surdity and stupidity, by showing them what passes in their 
own breasts, so as to confound them by a sight of their own 


folly. For men who choose to remain ignorant of what. 
they are, and who seek no means of illumination, reason in | 


this way: 

I know not who has sent me into the world, nor what 
the world is, nor what I am myself. Iam ignorant of all 
things. 1 know not what my body is, what my senses are, 
or what my soul is; and this very part of me, which thinks 
what I speak, which reflects upon all other things, and even 
upon itself, is equally a stranger to itself, and to all around 
it. I look through the terrific expanse of the universe by 
which J am encompassed, and I find myself chained to one 
petty corner of the wide domain; without understanding 
why I am fixed in this spot, rather than in any other, or 
why this little hour of life is assigned me at this point, rath- 
er than at any other of all that eternity which was before 
me, or of all that which is to come. On every side I see 
nothing but infinities, which swallow me up as a mere atom 
intheir abysses, or as a shadow which lingers but an in- 
stant, and is never to return. All that I know is, that I must 
shortly die ; and that of which I know the least, is this very 
death, from which I cannot fly. 

As I know not whence I came, so I know not whither I 
go; this only I know, that when I leave this world, I must 
either fall forever into nothingness, or into the hands of an 
incensed God ; but I know not to which of these two con- 
ditions I shall be eternally doomed. 


Le 
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Such is my state,—full of misery, of imbecility, of dark- 

ness. And from all this I argue, that it becomes me to pass 

all the days of my life, without considering what shall here- 
after befall me ; and that I have nothing to do but to follow 

my inclinations, without reflection or disquiet, and if there 

be an eternity of misery, to do my utmost to secure it. 
“ Perhaps inquiry might throw some light upon my doubts; 
but I will not take the pains to make it, nor stir one foot to 


find the truth; and, while I show my contempt for those 
E who annoy themselves by this inquiry, I wish to rush with- 
out fear or foresight upon this great event, and will suffer 
myself to be led imperceptibly on to death, in uncertainty 
as to my future lot in eternity. 

Verily, religion may glory in having for its enemies, men 
so irrational as these; their opposition is so little to be 
dreaded, that it serves, in fact, to illustrate the main truths 
which our religion teaches. For the Christian faith aims 
chiefly to establish these two principles,—the corruption of 
nature, and redemption by Jesus Christ. Now, if these op- 
posers are of’no use in confirming the truth of redemption, 
by the sanctity of their lives, yet they admirably prove the 
corruption of nature, by such unnatural opinions, 

Nothing is so important to any man as his own condi- 
tion; nothing so formidable as eternity. They, therefore, 
who are indifferent to the loss of their being, and to the 
risk of endless misery, are in an unnatural state. They 
act quite differently in all other matters; they fear the 
smallest inconveniences, they anticipate them, they feel 
them ; and he who passes days and nights in indignation 
and despair, at the loss of an employment, or for some fan- 
cied blemish on his honor, is the very same man who 
knows that he must soon lose all by death, and yet con- 
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tinues satisfied, fearless and unmoved, Such strange in- 
sensibility to things of the most tremendous consequences, 
in a heart so keenly alive to the merest trifles, is an aston- 
ishing prodigy, an incomprehensible enchantment, a super- 
natural supineness. 

A man in a dungeon, who knows not if the sentence of 
death has gone forth against him, who has but one hour to. 
ascertain the fact, and that one hour sufficient, if he knows 
it is granted, to secure its revocation, acts contrary to na- 
ture and to common sense, if he employs that hour, not in 
the needful inquiry, but in sport and trifling. Now, this 
is the condition of the persons whom we are describing, 
with this difference, that the evils with which they are 
threatened, do infinitely surpass the mere loss of this life, 
and that transient punishment which the prisoner has to 
dread. Yet they run thoughtlessly onward to the preci- 
pice, having cast a veil over their eyes to hinder them 
from discerning it, and then they mock at those who 
warn them of their danger. 

Thus, not only does the zeal of those who seek God,de- 
monstrate the truth of religion, but even the blindness of 
those who seek him not, and who pass their lives in this 
criminal neglect. Human nature must have experienced a 
dreadful revolution, before men could live in this state, 
much more before they could boast of it. For supposing 
they were absolutely certain, that there was nothing to fear 
after death but annihilation, would not this be a cause rath- 
er for despair, than for boasting? But as we have not this 
assurance, is it not inconceivably foolish to boast because 
we are in doubt ? 

And yet, it is evident, that man is so debased, as to nour- 
ish in his heart a secret joy on this account. This brutal 
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insensibility te the fear of hell or of annihilation, is thought 
so neble, that not only do those who are really in this unhap- 
py skepticism, make their boast of it, but even those who are 
not, are proud to counterfeit a doubt. For experience 
proves, that the greater part of these men are of this latter 
kind,—mere_ pretenders to infidelity, and uot what they 
would appear. They have been told, that the spirit of high 
life consists in rising above these vulgar prejudices. They 
call this throwing off the yoke; and most men do this, 
merely from the principle of imitation. 

Yet if they have but a particle of common sense, it will 
not be difficult to make them comprehend, how they abuse 
themselves by seeking esteem in such a course. This is 
not the way to obtain respect, even with men of the world, 
who judge accurately, and know that the only way to suc- 
ceed in obtaining regard, is to approve ourselves honest, 
faithful, prudent, and capable of advancing the interest of 
our friends; because men naturally Jove those alone, who 
can contribute to their welfare. Now what can we gain by 
hearing a man has thrown off the yoke; that he does not 
believe there is a God, who watches over his conduct; that 

“he considers himself the absolute master of his own ac- 
tions, and accountable for them only to himself? Will he 
imagine that we shall repose in him a greater degree of 
confidence than before, and that henceforth we shall look 
to him for comfort, advice or assistance in the vicissitudes 
of life? Does he think we are delighted to hear that he 
doubts whether our very soul be anything more than a 
breath or vapor, and that he can tell it us witha proud and 
satisfied air ? Is this then the topic for a jest? Should it not 
rather be told with tears, as the saddest of all things ? 

If they thought seriously, they would see that this con- 
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duct is so ill chosen, so contrary to sound sense, so op- 
posed to virtuous*principle and good taste, so entirely re- 
mote from that to which they pretend, that nothing can 
more effectually expose them to the contempt and aversion of. 
mankind, or more evidently mark them for weakness of in- 
tellect or want of judgment. And indeed, should we re- 
quire of them an account of their sentiments, and of their 
doubts on the subject of religion, their statements would be 
found so weak and trifling, as to confirm, rather than shake 
our confidence. This was once very aptly remarked by 
one of their own number: “ Positively, if you continue to 
dispute at this rate you will convert me” And he was 
right; for who would not tremble to find himself associ- 
ated in his opinions with men so truly despicable ? 

They who do no more than pretend to hold these senti- 
ments, are truly pitiable ; for they contre] their natural ten- 
dencies, only to make themselves of all men the most in-: 
consistent. If, from their inmost heart, they regret that 
they have not more light, let them not deny it. Sucha 
confession would be no disgrace; there is really no shame : 
but in shamelessness. Nothing more completely betrays a 
strange weakness of mind, than insensibility to the misery 
of man, without God in the world; nothing more strongly 
indicates extreme baseness of heart, than not to wish for 
the truth of eternal promises; nothing is so base as to defy 
God. Let them therefore leave these impieties to those 
who are vile enough to be truly capable of them; if they 
cannot be completely Christians, let them at least be hon- 
est men; and let them at length admit the fact, that there 
are but two classes of men, who may be called rational ;— 
those who serve God with all their heart, because they 
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know him; and those who seek him with all their heart, 
because they do not yet kndi@pim. 
If there be any who sincerely inquire after God, and 


who, sensible of their misery, truly ¢ emerge from 


it, for these we ought to labor, that w them to 
the discovery of that light which they h 

But as for those who live without knowin od or en- 
deavoring to know him, they count themselves so little 
worthy of their own care, that they are not worthy the care 
of others; and it requires all the charity of the religion 
which they despise, not to despise them so far as to aban- 
don them to their folly. But since our religion obliges us 
ever to consider them, while they remain in this life, as ca- 
pable of receiving enlightening grace, anil to believe, that 
in the course of a few days, they may possess more faith 
than Ives; and that we, on the contrary, may become 
as blinghas they ; we ought to do for them, what we would 
wish the do for us, if we were in their circumstances; 
we should intreat them to take pity on themselves, at least 
to take some steps forward, and try if they may not find 
the light. Let them give to the reading of this work, a few 
of those hours which they would otherwise spend so un- 
profitably ; they may gain something by it, they can lose but 
little, But if any shall bring to this work, a perfect sincer- 
ity, and an unfeigned desire of knowing truth, I hope they 
will find comfort in it, and be convinced by the proofs of 
our divine religion, which are here accumulated, 
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APTER III. 


O PROVE THE EXISTENCE OF A GOD BY 
ATURE, IT IS SAFEST TO BELIEVE 1T.* 


THOUGH D 
THE LI 


J. Ler us speak according to the light of nature. If 
there is a God, he is infinitely incomprehensible, because, 
having neither parts nor limits, there is no resemblance be- 
tween him and us; we are therefore incapable of compre- 
bending his nature, or even knowing his existence. And 
under these circumstances, who will dare to undertake the 
solving of this question? Certainly not we, who have no 
likeness to him. 

P. I will not undertake here, to prove by natural reason, 
either the existence of a God, the doctrine of US nity, 
the immortality of the soul, or any other po] f this 
kind ; not only that I do not feel myself strong enough to 
find in nature, proofs that would convince a hardened athe- 
ist; but that this knowledge, if gained, without the faith of 
Jesus Christ, would be equally barren and useless. Sup- 
pose a man to become convinced, that the proportions of 
numbers are truths immaterial, eternal and dependent on 
one first truth, on which they subsist, and which is called 
God; I do not find that man much advanced toward his 
own Salvation. 

I, It is surprising that no canonical writer has made use 
of nature to prove the existence of God. All tend to es- 
tablish the belief of this truth; yet they have not said, there 
is no void, therefore there is a God; they must have been 
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more intelligent than the ablest of those who have come 
after them, who have all had recourse to this method. 

P. If it is a mark of weakness to prove the existence of 
God from nature, then do not despise the Scripture; ifitis 
a proof of wisdom to discern the contradictions of nature, 
then venerate this in the Scripture. 

I. Unity added to infinity, does not augment it, any more 
than a foot does a line of infinite length. The finite is lost 
in the infinite, and shrinks to nothing. So does our mind 
in respect to the mind of God, and our righteousness com- 
pared with his. The difference between unity and infinity 
is not so great, as that between our righteousness and the 
righteousness of God. 

P. We know there is an infinite, but we know not its 
nature. For instance, we know it is false that number is 
finite ; then it is true that there is an infinity in number ; 
but what that infinity is, we know not. It cannot be equal 
or unequal, for the addition of unity to infinity does not 
change its nature; yet it is a number, and every number is 
equal or unequal; at least, this is true ofall finite num- 
bers. 

In the same way, we may know that there is a God, with- 
out knowing what he is; and we ought not to conclude 
that there is no God, because we cannot perfectly compre- 
hend his nature. 

To convince you of the being of a God, I shall make no 
use of the faith by which we know him assuredly, nor of 
any other proofs we have, because you will not receive 
them. I will treat with you only upon your own princi- 
ples, and I expect to show you, by the mode in which you 
reason daily, in matters of small importance, how you should 
reason in this; and what side you should take in the de- 
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cision of this important question of the being .of a God. 


You say that we cannot discover whether there be a God 


or not. This however is certain, either that God is, or that 

he is not; there is no medium point. But which side shall’ 
we take? Reason, yeu say, cannot decide at all. There 

is an infinite chaos between us and the point in question. 

We play a game at an infinite distance, ignorant whether 

the coin we throw shall fall cross or pile. How will you 

wager? By reasoning you cannot make sure that it is one 

or the other; by reasoning you cannot deny that it is.one 

or the other. 

Do not then charge with falsehood those who bave taken 
aside; for you know not that they are wrong, and that 
they have chosen ill. 

I. Ido not blame them for making this choice, but for 
making any choice whatever; he who decides on either al- 
ternative, is wrong; the wise course is not to choose at all. 

P. Yes, but you must wager; this is not a matter of 
choice; you are committed, and not to wager that God is, 
is to wager that he is not. Which side then do you take? 
Let us see in which you are least interested. You have 
two things to lose, truth and right ; and two things to play 
with, your reason and your will, your knowledge and your 
happiness ; and your nature has two things to shun, error 
and misery. ‘Take your side, then, without hesitation, that 
God is. Your reason is not more annoyed in choosing one 
than the other, since you cannot but choose. Here then is 
one point settled. But your happiness? Let us balance 
the gain and the loss ; upon taking the risk that God is, if 
you win, you win everything; if you lose, you lose nothing. 
Believe then if you can. 

I, This is admirable; yes, I must believe ; but I may risk 
too much. 
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P. Let us see; where there is equal risk of loss or gain, 
if you have but two lives to gain, and but one to lose, you 
may venture safely. If there were’ten lives to gain, and 
the chances equal, you would be imprudent not to risk 
your one life to gain the ten. But in this case, where you 
have, with equal chance of gain or loss, au infinity of lives, 
infinitely happy, to gain; and where the stake which you 
play, is a thing so trifling and transient, to hesitate is ab- 
solute folly. 

For it answers no purpose to allege the uncertainty of 
winning, and the certainty of the risk ; or to say that the in- 
finite distance between the certainty of that which we haz- 
ard and the uncertainty of that which we may gain, raises 
the value of the finite good which we stake, to an equality 
with the infinite good which is uncertain. This is not the 
case; he who plays, must risk a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty ; and though he risks a finite certainty for a finite un- 
certainty, he does not offend against reason. It is false 
that there is an infinite distance between the certainty we 
hazard, and the uncertainty of winning. It is true there is 
an infinite distance between the certainty of gaining and 
the certainty of losing. But the uncertainty of winning is 
in proportion to the certainty which is hazarded, according 
to the proportion of the chances of gain or loss ; and hence 
it follows, that if the risks be equal on both sides, then the 
game to be played is equal against equal; and then the 
certainty of that which is bazarded, is equal to the uncer- 
tainty of winning ; so far is it from being infinitely distant. 
And thus our propositiou is of infinite foree, since we have 
only that which is finite to hazard, and that which is infinite 
to gain, in a play where the chances of gain or loss are 
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equal. This is demonstration, and if men can discern 
truth at all, they should perceive this. 

I. J admit this, I confess it; but is there no mode of get- 
ting at the principles of the game ? 

P. Yes, by the Scriptures, and by the other innumerable 
proofs of religion. 

I. They, you will say, who hope for salvation, are hap- 
py in that hope, but it is counterbalanced by ‘the fear of 
hell. 

P. But who has most reason to fear that hell? He who 
is ignorant that there is a hell, and is certain of damnation 
if there is; or he who is convinced of its existence, and 
lives in the hope of escaping it? He who had but eight 
days to live, and should conceive that the wisest course for 
him is, to believe that all this is a matter of mere chance, 
must be perfectly insane. Now, if we were not enslaved 
by our passions, eight days, or a hundred years, would be 
the same thing. 

And what harm will arise from taking this side ? You 
would become faithful, pure, humble, grateful, beneficent, 
sincere and true. I grant that you would not be given up 
to corrupt pleasures, to glory or false joys. But will you 
have no other pleasures? J affirm that you would be a 
gainer, even in this life; and that at every step you go for- 
ward, you will see so much of the certainty of what you 
will gain, and so much of the insignificance of what you 
risk, that you will in the end discover, that you ventured 
for a good, both infinite and certain, and that to obtain it, 
you have given nothing, 

I. Yes, but my hands are tied, and my mouth is dumb ; 
Tam forced to wager, and am not at liberty, and no one 
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sets me free; Iam so constituted that I cannot believe. 
What then shall I do? 

P. Learn, at least, your inaptitude to believe, since rea- 
son suggests belief, and yet you remain unbelieving. Aim, 
then, to obtain conviction, not by any increase of proof of 
the existence of God, but by the discipline of your passions. 
You wish to obtain faith, but you know not the way to it; 
you wish to be cured of infidelity, and you ask for the rem- 
edy. Learn it from those who have been what you are, 
and who now have no doubt. They know the way for 
which you are seeking, and they are healed of a disease 
for which you seek a cure. Follow their course from its 
beginning ; imitate their outward actions, if you cannot yet 
realize their internal feelings, quit those vain pursuits, in 
which you have been entirely engrossed. 

I could sovn renounce these pleasures, say you, if I had 
faith ; 1 answer you would soon have faith, if you would 
renounce those pleasures. It is for you to begin. If HE 
could, I would give you faith; but I cannot; and conse- 
quently cannot prove the sincerity of your’ assertion; but 
you can abandon your pleasures, and thus make experiment 
of the truth of mine. 

I. This argument delights me, charms me. 

P. Vf this argument pleases you and appears weighty, 
know that it comes from a man, who, both before and after- 
wards, fell upon his knees before Him who is infinite, and 
without parts, and to whom he has entirely submitted, with 
prayer that he would also subject you to himself, for your 
good and his glory; and that thus Omnipotence might bless 


his weakness.* 


* Here ends the dialogue. 


deg" 
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We ought not to misconceive our own nature. We are 
body as well as spirit; and hence demonstration is not the 
only instrument of persuasion. How few things are capa- 
ble of demonstration! Such proof convinces only the un- 
derstanding ; custom gives-the most conclusive proof, for it 
influences the senses, and by them, the judgment is carried 
along witbout being aware of it. Who has proved the 
coming of the morrow, or the fact of our own death ? And 
yet what is more universally believed? It is then custom 
which persnades us; it makes so many Turksand Pagans ; 
it makes artisans, soldiers, etc. True, we must not begin 
here to search for truth; but we may have recourse to it, 
when once we have found out where the truth lies, in order 
to imbne ourselves more thoroughly with that belief, which 
otherwise would escape. For to have the series of proofs 
incessantly before the mind, is more than we are equal 10. 
We must acquire a more easy method of belief,—that of 
habit, which, without violence, without art, and without ar- 
gument, induces belief and inclines all our powers to this 
belief, so that the mind glides into it naturally. It is not 
enough to believe only by the strength of conviction, while 
the senses incline us to believe the contrary. Our two 
powers must go forth together; the understanding, led by 
those reasonings which it suffices to have examined tho- 
roughly once; and the affections, by habit, which keeps 
them perpetually from wandering. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MARKS OF TRUE RELIGION, 


if 

True religion should be marked by the obligation to 
love God. This is essentially right; and yet no religion 
but ours has ever enjoined it. It should also recognize the 
depraved appetite of man, and his inability to become vir- 
tuous by his own endeavors. It should point out the prop- 
er remedies for this evil, of which prayer is the principal. 
Our religion has done all this; and no other has ever. 
taught to ask of God the power to love and serve him. 


IL. 


Another feature of true religion, would be the know- 
ledge of our nature. For our real nature, its true hap- 
piness, true virtue, and true religion, are things essentially 
united. It should also recognize both the greatness and 
the meanness of man, together with their respective causes. 
What religion, but the Christian, has ever exhibited know- 
ledge such as this ? 

IL. 

Other religions, as the pagan, are more popular; for 
they all consist in external forms: but they are ill suited 
to sensible men. A religion, purely intellectual, would be 
better adapted to men ef sense, but it would not do for the 
multitude. Christianity alone adapts itself to all. It blends 
outward forms, and inward feelings. It raises the com- 
mon people to. abstract thought; and abases the pride of 
the most intellectual, to the performance of outward duties ; 
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and it is never complete, but in the union of these two re- 
sults. For it is necessary that the people understand the 
spirit of the letter. and that the learned submit their spirit 
to the letter, in complying with external forms. 


IV. 


Reason teaches us that we deserve to be hated; yet no 
religion, but the Christian, requires us to hate ourselves. 
No other religion, therefore, can be received by those who 
know themselves to be worthy of nothing but hatred. No 
other religion but the Christian, has admitted that man is 
the most excellent of all visible creatures, and, at the same 
time, the most miserable. Some religions, which have 
rightly estimated man’s real worth, have censured, as mean 
and ungrateful, the low opinion which men naturally en- 
tertain of their own condition; and others, well knowing 
the depth of his degradation, have treated with the ut- 
most ridicule those notions of grandeur which are as nat- 
ural to men. No religion but ours has taught that man is 
born in sin; no sect of philosophers ever taught this; 
therefore no sect has ever spoken the truth. 


V. 


God is withdrawn from us, and every religion, which 
does not teach this, is false ; and every religion which does 
not teach the reason of this, is wanting in instruction. 
Our religion does both. 

That religion, which consists in the belief of man’s fall 
from a state of glory and communication with God, into a 
state of sorrow, humiliation and alienation from God, and 
of his subsequent restoration by a Messiah, has always 
been in the world. All things else have passed away, but 
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this, for which all other things exist, remains. For God, 
designing to form to himself a holy people, whom he 
would separate from all other nations, deliver from their 
enemies, and lead to.a place of rest, promised that he 
would do this, and that he would come himself into the 
world to do it, and he foretold by his prophets, the time and 
manner of his coming. In the mean while, to confirm the 
hope of his elect through all ages, he continually exhibited 
this aid to them in types and figures, and never left them 
without some assurances of his power and willingness to 
save. For at the creation of man, Adam was made the 
witness and the depositary of the promise ef a Saviour to 
be born of the woman. And though men, at a period so 
near to their creation, could not have forgotten their origin, 
their fall, and the divine promise of a Redeemer, yet, 
since the world in its very infancy was overrun with every 
kind of corruption, there were however, holy men, as 
Enoch, Lamech and others, who, with patience, waited for 
that Saviour who had been promised from the beginning 
ot the world, Afterwards God sent Noah, who saw the 
wickedness of man in its highest degree; and God saved 
him, when he drowned the whole world, by a miracle, 
which testified, at once, the power of God to save the 
world, and his willingness to do it, and to raise up to the 
woman him whom He had promised. This miracle suf- 
ficed to confirm the hope of mankind ; and when the mem- 
ory of it was still fresb in their minds, God made promises 
to Abraham, who dwelt in the midst of idolaters, and 
opened to him the mystery of the Messiah that was to 
come. In the days of Isaac and Jacob, the idolatrous 
abomination was spread over the whole earth; yet these 
holy men lived in faith, and Jacob on his death-bed, bless- 
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ing his children, exclaims with ecstatic joy, that interrupts 
his prophetic discourse: “I have waited for thy salvation, 
O Lord.” 

The Egyptians were infected with idolatry and magic ; 
and even the people of God were drawn aside by their 
example. Yet Moses and others were permitted to see 
him, who was to them invisible, and they adored him, 
having respect to the eternal blessings, which he was pre- 
paring for them. 

The Greeks and Romans have bowed down to fictitious 
deities; the poets have invented different systems of theol- 
ogy; philosophers have split into a thousand different 
sects; yet were there always in the land of Judea, chosen 
men who foretold the coming of that Messiah, who was 
known only to them. gh 

At length, in the fulness of time, that Messiah came; 
‘and ever since, in the midst of heresies and schisms, the 
revolution of empires, and the perpetual change of all 
things, the same church which adores him, who has never 
been without his worshippers, has subsisted without inter- 
ruption. And, what is unparalleled, wonderful, and al- 
together divine, this religion, which has ever continued, 
has always been opposed. A thousand times has it been : 
on the very verge of total ruin; and as often as it has been 
so reduced, God has relieved it, by some extraordinary in- 
terposition of his power. It is most wonderful that it 
should have been so maintained, and that too, without sub- 
mission Or compromise to the will of tyrants. 


Vi. 


Civil states would perish, if their laws did not sometimes 
yield to necessity. But religion has never submitted to 
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this, nor made use of it. Yet either compliances or mira- 
cles are necessary. It is no wonder that the kingdoms of 
this world should try to save themselves by yielding to cir- 
cumstances, but, in point of fact, this is not preservation ; 
still they at last utterly perish. There is not one state that 
has lasted for fifteen hundred years. If, then, this religion 
has always continued in existence, and remained inflexi- 
ble, is it not divine ? 
Vil. 

There would be too much obscurity over this question, 
if the truth had not some unequivocal marks. This is an 
admirable one, that it has always been preserved in a visi- 
ble church. The proof would be too bright, if there were 
but one opinion in this church; but in order to discover 
what is truth, we have only to ascertain that which has 
always existed, for that which is really true, must have 
been there always, but that which is false, cannot have 
been. 

Now, the belief in the Messiah has ever been maintain- 
ea. The tradition from Adam was yet recent in the days 
of Noah, and of Moses. Subsequently, the prophets bore 
testimony to Him, at the same time predicting other things, 
which, being from day to day fulfilled, in the eyes of the 
world, established the truth of their mission, and conse- 
quently, of their promises concerning the Messiah... They 
unanimously declared that the law which had been given, 
was but preparatory to that of the Messiah ; that, till then, 
it must continue, but that the law of the Messiah should 
endure for ever; so that, either the law of Moses, or that of 
the Messiah, which it prophetically prefigured, should al- 
ways continue upon earth. And, in fact, there has been 
that perpetuity. Jesus Christ came agreeably to all the 

14 
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circumstances of their predictions. He wrought miracles, 
and so did his apostles who converted the Gentile world; 
and the prophecies being thus fulfilled, the proof of the 
Messiah’s mission is forever established. 


VIIL. 


1 see many opposing religions, and consequently these 
are all false but one. Each seeks to ‘be received on its 
own authority, and threatens the incredulous. I do not be- 
lieve them on that account, for any one can say this, any 
one can call himself a prophet. But in the Christian reli- 
gion, I see many prophecies accomplished, and many mir- 
acles attested beyond all reasonable doubt; and I find this 
in no other religion. 

IX. 

That religion alone which is contrary to our nature, in 
its present state, which resists our love of pleasure, and 
which seems, at first, contrary to the general opinion, that 
alone has perpetually existed. 


X. 


The whole course of things should bear upon the estab- 
lishment and the exaltation of religion; the opinions and 
feelings of men should be conformed to what religion en- 
joins ; and, in a word, religion should be so manifestly the 
object and centre towards which all things tend, that who- 
ever understands its principles, should be enabled to ac- 
count by it for the nature of man in particular, and for the 
government of the world at large. 

Upon this ground, profane men blasphemously revile the 
Christian religion, because they misunderstand it. They 
imagine it consists simply in the adoration of a God, as 
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great, powerful and eternal; which is, in fact, deism, and 
is almost as far removed from Christianity, as atheism, 
which is directly opposed to it. And hence they in- 
fer the falsehood of our religion;. because, were it true, 
God would have manifested himself to men by proofs ‘so 
palpable, that no one could remain ignorant of him. 

But let them conclude what they will against deism, this 
is no conclusive objection against Christianity, which al- 
lows, that, since the fall, God does not manifest himself to 
Us with all the evidence that is possible. It consists pro- 
perly in the mystery of a Redeemer, who, by uniting in 
himself the divine and human natures, has delivered men 
from the corruption of sin, and reconciled them to God in 
his own divine person. 

It inculcates on men these two truths; that there is a 
God whom they are capable of knowing and enjoying, and 
that there is a corruption in their nature, which renders 
them unworthy of the blessing. These truths are equally 
important; and it is equally dangerous for man, to seek 
God without the knowledge of his own misery, and to know 
his own misery withont the knowledge of a Redeemer as 
his remedy. To apprehend the one without the other, be- 
gets either that philosophic pride which some men have 
had, whe knew God, but not their own misery, or that de- 
spair which we find in atheists, who know their own mis- 
ery, but not their Saviour. And thus, as the knowledge of 
these two truths is equally necessary to man, so is it equally 
of the merey of God to afford the means of knowing both. 
Now, the Christian religion does this, and this is its specific 
object. Look into the order of things in this world, and 
see if all things do not tend to the establishment of these 
two fundamental principles of our religion. 


* 
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XI 

If a man does not know himself to be full of pride, am- 
bition, lust, weakness, misery and unrighteousness, he is 
sadly blind. And if with the knowledge of the evil, he has 
no wish to be delivered from it, what shall we say of such 
folly? Ought we not then to esteem a religion which so 
thoroughly understands our defects, and ardently to hope 
for the truth of a religion, which promises so desirable a 
remedy ? 4 

XII. 

It is impossible to view all the proofs of the Christian 
religion, combined together, without feeling that they have 
a force, which no reasonable man can resist. 

Consider its first establishment; that a religion, so con- 
trary to our nature, should have established itself so quietly, 
without any force or restraint, and yet so effectually, that 
no torments could prevent the martyrs from confessing it ; 
and that all this was done, not only without the assistance 
of any earthly potentate, but in direct opposition to all the 
kings of earth combined against it. 

Consider the holiness, the elevation, and the humility of 
a Christian spirit. Some of the Pagan philosophers have 
been elevated above the rest of mankind, by a better regu- 
lated mode of life, and by sentiments somewhat conformed 
to those of Christianity ; but they have never recognized as 
a virtue that which Christians call humility, and they would 
even have believed it incompatible with other virtues which 
they professed. None but the Christian religion has known 
how to unite things which previously appeared so much at 
variance, and has taught mankind, that, instead of humility’s 
being inconsistent with the other virtues, all other virtues, 
without it, are vices and defects, 
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Consider the wonders of the Holy Scripture, the gran- 
deur, and superhuman sublimity of its statements, and the 
admirable simplicity of its style, which has nothing affect- 
ed, nothing labored, and which bears upon the face of it, 
the irresistible stamp of truth. 

Consider especially the person of Jesus Christ. What- 
ever may be thought of him, it is impossible not to discern, 
that he had a truly noble and highly elevated spirit, of which 
he gave proof, even in his infancy, before the doctors of the 
law ; and yet, instead of applying himself to the cultivation 
of his talents by study, and by the society of the learned, 
he passed thirty years of his life in manual labor, and in 
entire separation from the world; and, during the three 
years of his ministry, he chose for his companions, and 
delegated as his apostles, men without knowledge, without 
study, without repute; and he excited as his enemies, those 
who were accounted the wisest and the most learned of 
his day. This was extraordinary conduct, for one whose 
purpose it was to establish a new religion. 

Consider also those chosen apostles of Jesus Christ, men 
unlettered and without study, who found themselves all at 
once sufficiently learned to confound the most practised 
philosophers, and sufficiently firm to resist the kings and 
tyrants who opposed that gospel which they preached. 

Consider that extraordinary series of prophets, who have 
followed each other during a period of two thousand years, 
and who, in so many different ways, have all predicted, 
even to the most minute circumstances, the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the mission of his apostles, the 
preaching of the gospel, the conversion of the Gentiles, and 
many other matters which regard the establishment of the 
Christian religion, and the abolition of Judaism. 
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Consider the wonderful fulfilment of these prophecies, 
which have their accomplishment so accurately in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, that none, but he who is determined 
to blind himself, can fail to recognize him. 

Consider the state of the Jewish people, both previously 
and subsequently to the coming of Christ; its flourishing 
state before the coming of the Saviour, and its miserable 
condition since they rejected him; for even at this day, they 
are without any peculiar marks of their religion, without a 
temple, without sacrifices, scattered over the whole world, 
the contempt and scorn of all nations. y 

Consider the perpetuity of the Christian religion, which 
has always subsisted from the beginning of the world, either 
in the Old Testament saints, who lived in the expectation 
of Christ before his coming, or in those who have received 
and believed on him since. No other religion has that 
perpetuity, which is the chief characteristic of the true re- 
ligion. 

Finally, consider the holiness of this religion, its doctrine, 
which gives a reason for all things, even for the contrarie- 
ties which are found in man, and all. other peculiarities, 
supernatural and divine, which shine forth on every side. 

And judge, from all this evidence, if it is. possible to 
doubt, that Christianity is the only true religion, and if any 
other religion ever possessed anything which could bear 
comparison with it. 
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CHAPTER V. 


PROOFS OF TRUE RELIGION, FROM THE CONTRARIETIES IN 
MAN, AND FROM ORIGINAL SIN. 


¥. 

Tuer greatness and the misery of man are both so mani- 
fest, that it is essential to true religion, to recognize in man, 
a certain principle of extraordinary greatness, and also a 
principle of profound misery. For that religion which is 
true, must thoroughly know our nature, in all its grandeur, 
and in all its misery, and must comprehend the source of 
both. It must also give an explanation of those astonishing 
contrarieties which we find within us. If there be one es- 
sence, the beginning and the end of all things, true religion 
should teach us to worship and to love him exclusively. 
But since we find ourselves unable to worship him whom 
we know not, and to love anything beyond ourselves, it is 
essential that the religion which requires of us these du- 
ties, should warn us also of our weakness, and make known 
to us the remedy. 

Religion, to make man happy, should teach him that 
there is a God; that we ought to love him; that it is our 
true happiness to be his, and our only real evil to be sepa- 
rated from him; it should show us that we are full of dark- 
ness, which hinders us from knowing and loving him; and 
that our duty, thus requiring us to love God, and our evil 
affections alienating us from him, we are in an evil state. 
It should discover to us the cause of this opposition to God, 
and to our real welfare; it should point out to us the rem- 
edy and the means of obtaining it. Examine all the reli- 
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gious systems in the world on these several points, and see 
if any other than Christianity will satisfy you respecting 
them. 

Shall it be the religion taught by those philosophers, who 
offer to us as the chief good, our own moral excellence ? 
Is this, then, the supreme good? Have these men discov- 
ered the remedy of our eviis? Have they found a cure for 
the presumption of man, by making him equal with God ? 
And they who have levelled us with brutes, and held up 
as the chief good the sensual delights of earth, have they 
found a cure for our corrupt affections ? The former say: 
Lift up your eyes to God, behold him whom you resemble, 
and who has made you for his worship; you may make 
yourselves like him; and, if you follow the dictates of wis- 
dom, you will become his equals. The latter say: Look to 
the dust, vile reptiles that you are, and consider the beasts 
with whom you are associated. 

What then is to be the lot of man? Is he to be equal 
with God, or with the beasts? How awful the distance! 
What shall be our destiny? What religion shall instruct 
us to correct our pride and al] our sinful propensities? 
Where is the religion that shall teach us, our happiness 
and our duty, the weaknesses which cause us to err, the 
specific for their removal, and the way to obtain it? Hear 
what the wisdom of God declares on this subject, when it 
speaks to us in the Christian religion. 

It is in vain, O man! that you seek in yourself the rem- 
edy of your miseries. All the light you have can only 
show you, that you cannot find witbin yourself either truth 
or happiness. Philosophers have promised you both; but 
they could give you neither. They know not your real 
happiness, nor even your real state. How could they have 
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cured those ills, since they didnot even know them? Your 
chief evils are, pride which alienates you from God, and 
those sensual passions which fetter you to earth; and they 
have invariably fostered, at least, one or other of these 
evils. If they placed God before you, it was only to excite 
‘ your pride, by making you believe that your nature was 
similar to his. And those who saw the folly of such a 
pretension, have led you to an equally dangerous preci- 
pice, by teaching you that your nature was on a level with 
the beasts, and that happiness was to be found in those 
lusts which you have in common with them. This was 
not the way to convince you of your errors. Seek not 
then from men, either truth or consolation. Iam he who 
made you, and J alone can teach you what you are. But 
you are not now in the state in which I created you. I 
made man holy, innocent and perfect; I filled him with 
light and understanding ; I made known to him my glory, 
and the wonders of my hand. ‘Then the eye of man be- 
held the majesty of God. He was not then in the dark- 
ness which now blinds him. He knew not then mortality 
or misery. But he could not bear such glory, without 
falling into presumption. He wished to make himself the 
centre of his own happiness, and to live independently of 
my aid. He withdrew from beneath my authority ; and 
when, by the desire to find happiness in himself, he aimed 
to put himself on a level with me, I abandoned him to his 
own guidance ; and, causing all the creatures that I had 
subjected to him to revolt from him, I made them his ene- 
mies; so that now, man has become similar to the beasts, 
and he is so far removed from me, that he scarcely retains 
even a confused notion, of the Author of his being; so 
much have all his original impressions been obliterated and 
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obscured! His senses, uncontrolled by reason, and often 
overruling it, hurry him onward in search of pleasure. 
All creatures either afflict or tempt him, and they rule over 
him, either subduing him hy their strength, or seducing 
him by their fascinations,—a control, the most cruel and 
imperious. 

Behold then the present state and condition of men. 
They retain a powerful instinctive impression of the hap- 
piness of their primitive nature, and they are plunged in 
the miseries of their blindness and lust, which has be- 
come their second natnre. 


JL. 


In the principles which I have here stated, you may dis- 
cern the spring of those wonderful contrarieties which 
have confounded, while they have distracted and divided, 
all mankind. Watch now all the emotions of greatness 
and glory, which the sense of so many miseries cannot ex- 
tinguish, and see if they must not have their source in an- 
other nature. 

il. 

See, then, proud man, what a paradox thon art to thy- 
self. Let impotent reason be humbled ; let frail nature be 
silent. Know that man infinitely surpasses man, and learn, 
from thy Maker, thy real condition, of which thou art ig- 
norant. 

For, in fact, had man never been corrupted, he would 
have enjoyed truth and happiness with an assured delight, 
And had man never been any other than corrupted, he 
would never have had any idea of truth and blessedness. 
But wretched as we are, more wretched than if we had 
never felt the consciousness of greatness, we do retain a 
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notion of felicity, though we cannot attain it; we have 
some faint impression of truth, while all we grasp is false- 
hood ; weare alike incapable of total ignorance and of sure 
and definite knowledge ; so manifest is it, that we were once 
in a state of perfection, from which we have unhappily 
fallen. 

What then does this sense of want, and this impotency 
to obtain, declare to us, but that man originally possessed 
a real bliss, of which no traces now remain, except that 
cheerless void within, which he vainly endeavors to fill 
from the things around him, by seeking from those which 
are absent, a joy which present things will not yield, a joy, 
which neither the present nor the absent can bestow on 
him, because this infinite void can never be filled by any 
but an infinite and immutable object ? 


IV. 


It is an astonishing thought, that the mystery furthest re- 
reoved from our apprehension, the transmission of origi- 
nal sin, is a fact, without the knowledge of whieh, we can 
never satisfactorily know ourselves! For, undoubtedly, 
nothing appears so revolting to our reason as to say, that 
the transgression of the first man imparted guilt to those, 
who, from their extreme distance from the source of evil, 
seem incapable of such a participation, ‘This transmission 
seems to us not only impossible, but unjust. For what 
ean be more repugnant to the rules of our pitiful justice, 
than to condemn eternally an infant, incapable of will, 
for an offence, in which he appears to have had so little 
share, that it was committed six thousand years before he 
came into existence ? Certainly, nothing wounds us more 
cruelly than this doctrine ; and yet, without this mystery, 
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of all others the most incomprehensible, we are incompre- 
hensible to ourselves. The complicated knot of our condi- 
tion, has its mysterious folds in this abyss ; so that man is 
more incomprehensible without this mystery, than is this 
mystery itself to man. 

The notion of original sin, is foolishness to men, but such 
we allow it to be. We should not therefore condemn the 
want of reasonableness in this doctrine, for it is not assumed 
to be within the province of reason. At the same time, 
this very foolishness is wiser than all the wisdom of men: 
“ The. foolishness of God, is wiser than men.” For, with- 
out this, what explanation can we give of man? His whole 
condition hangs upon this one imperceptible point. Yet 
how could he have discovered this by his reason, since it 
is a matter above his reason; and that reason, far from dis- 
covering the fact, revolts from it, when it is revealed ? 


V. 


These two states of innocence and corruption, being 
once presented to our view, it is impossible not to recog- 
nize them. Let us trace our own emotions, and observe 
ourselves, and let us see whether we do not detect within, 
the living characters of both these different natures. Could 
such contrarieties exist in a simple nature. 

This two-fold tendency of man is so visible, that some 
have supposed him to possess two souls; one soul appear- 
ing to them incapable of such great and sudden changes, 
from an immeasurable presumption, to the most abject weak- 
ness. 

Thus, all these contrarieties which seem calculated to re- 
move men furthest from the knowledge of any religion what- 
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ever, are the very things which should most effectually guide 
them to the true. 

For my own part, I avow, that as soon as the Christian 
religion discloses this one principle,—that human nature is 
depraved and fallen from God, my eyes open at once to 
discover the characters of this truth, inscribed on every- 
thing around me. All nature, both within and withont us, 
most manifestly declares a God withdrawn from us. 

Without this divine communication, what could men do, 
but feed their pride on the inward impression yet remain- 
ing of their former greatness, or abjectly sink under the 
consciousness of their present infirmity ? For, as they do 
not discern all the truth, they can never attain to perfect 
virtue. Some, regarding their nature as uncorrupted, oth- 
ers, as irrecoverably lost, they could not escape one of the 
two sources of all vice, pride or idleness; for they must 
either abandon themselves to vice, through negligence, or 
emerge from it through pride. If they were sensible of 
the excellency of man, they were also ignorant of his cor- 
ruption ; and thongh they avoided indifference, they split 
upon the rock of pride. And if they recognized the weak- 
ness of human nature, they were strangers to its dignity ; 
and thus they could shun the dangers of a proud presump- 
tion, but it would be by plunging themselves into despair. 

From this source sprung the various sects of Stoics 
and Epicureans, of Dogmatists, Academics, etc. The 
Christian religion alone has been able to cure these oppo- 
site vices, not by using the wisdom of this world to make 
one expel the other, but by expelling them both, through 
he simple truth of the gospel. For while it exalts its vo- 
taries to be partakers of the divine nature, it teaches, that 
even in this exalted state, they carry with them the source 
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of all corruption, which renders them, during their whole 
life, liable to error and misery, to death and sin; and it as- 
sures the most impious, that they may yet experience the 
grace of the Redeemer. Thus, causing those whom it jus- 
tifies to tremble, and encouraging those whom it con- 
demns, it so wisely tempers hope and fear, by means of 
this two-fold capability of sin and of grace, which is com- 
mon to all mankind, that it humbles man far more than 
unassisted reason could do, without driving him to despair ; 
and it exalts man infinitely more than natural pride, with- 
out making him presumptuous. And hereby it is shown 
of the Christian religion, that imasmuch as it only is free 
from defect or error, to it alone belongs the task of in- 
structing and correcting mankind. 


VI. 


We have no conception of the glorious state of Adam, 
nor of the nature of his sin, nor of the transmission of it to 
ourselves. These things occurred under circumstances 
widely different from our own, and they exceed the present 
limits of our comprehension. The comprehension of them 
is of no avail for our deliverance from evil; and all that 
we need to know is, that, through Adam, we are become 
miserable, corrupt and alienated from God, but that by 
Jesus Christ, we are redeemed; and of this, even in this 
world, we have ample proof. 


Vil. 

Christianity has its wonders. It requires man to acknow- 
ledge himself vile and abominable, and it requires him also. 
to emulate the likeness of his Maker. Without such a 
counterpoise, such an exaltation would have rendered 
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him extravagantly vain, such a debasement, lamentably ab- 
ject. 
Misery leads to despair; aggrandizement to presumption. 


VIL. 


The incarnation shows to man the depth of his degrada- 
tion, in the greatness of the necessary remedy. 


IX. 


The Christian religion does not recognize in us an abase- 
ment, which renders us incapable of good, nor a purity ex- 
empt from evil. No doctrine is better adapted to human 
nature, than this, which declares man’s capability of re- 
ceiving and of forfeiting grace, because of the danger of 
despair and of presumption, to which, on either hand he is 
ever exposed. 

X. 

Philosophers have never furnished men with sentiments 
suited to these two features of their condition. They either 
infused notions of unalloyed greatness, which is not man’s 
real state; or they encouraged the idea of man’s total de- 
pravity, which is equally an error. We want an abase- 
ment of soul, not by an abasement of nature, but by peni- 
tence; not that we may abide there, but that we may attain 
thereby to exaltation. We want the stirrings of greatness ; 
not those which originate in human merit, but those which 
spring from grace, and follow humiliation. 


XI. 
_ No man'is so happy as the true Christian, nor so ration- 
al, virtuous and amiable. How free from pride, is his con- 
sciousness of union with God! How free from meanness, 
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the humility which levels him with the worms of the 
earth ! 

Who, then, can withhold from this celestial light, his 
confidence and veneration? For is it not clearer than the 
day, that we discover in ourselves the indelible traces of 
excellence ? and is it not equally clear, that we experience 
every moment the effects of our deplorable condition? 
And does not, then, this chaos, this dreadful confusion, 
proclaim with a voice mighty, and irresistible, the truth of 
those two states ? 

; XI. 

That which hinders men from believing that they may 
be united to God, is nothing but the view of their depraved 
state. Butif they are sincere in this conviction, let them 
follow it out as far as I have, and acknowledge that the ef- 
fect of this degradation is, to render us incapable of judg- 
ing rightly, whether God can make us fit to enjoy him or 
not. For I would like to know where this avowedly 
weak creature acquired the power of measuring the mer- 
cy of God, and limiting it according to his own fancy. 
Man knows so little what God is, that he does not know 
what he is himself; and yet, unable to judge of his own 
real state, he presumes to affirm, that God cannot fit him 
for communion with him. But I would ask, if God re- 
quires anything else of him, but that he should know and 
love him ; and why, since he is naturally capable of know- 
ing and loving, should he doubt the power of God to make 
himself the object of this knowledge and love? For it is 
unquestionable that he knows, at least, that he is, and that 
he Joves something. Therefore, if in the darkness in which 
he is, he yet discerns something, and if he finds amidst 
earthly things some object of love, why, if God should im- 
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part some rays of his own essence, should he not be capa- 
ble of knowing him and of loving him in that mode in 
which he has been pleased to reveal himself. 

There is then an insufferable presumption in these rea- 
sonings ; though they appear founded in humility, yet that 
humility is neither sincere nor reasonable, if it does not 
lead us to acknowledge, that, as we do not know what we 
are ourselves, we can learn it from God alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SUBORDINATION AND USE OF REASON. 


1. 

Tue highest attainment of reason, is to know that there 
is an infinity of knowledge beyond its limits. It must be 
sadly weak, if it has not discovered this. We ought to 
krow where we should doubt, where we should be confi- 
dent, and where we should submit. He who does not 
know this, does not comprehend the power of reasoning. 
There are men who offend against these three principles. 
Some, from ignorance of what demonstration is, assume 
everything to be demonstrable ; others, not knowing where 
it becomes them to submit, doubt of everything; and oth- 
ers, not understanding the right exercise of judgment, sub- 
mit blindly to all. 

| IL. 

If we subject everything to reason, our religion will have 
nothing mysterious or supernatural. If we violate the 
principles of reason, our religion will be absurd and ridic- 
ulous. 


15 
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Reason, says St. Augustine, would never submit, if it 
were not conscious there are occasions when it ought to 
submit. It is right, then, that reason should yield, when it 
is conscious that it ought, and that it should not yield, 
when it judges deliberately that it ought not; but we must 
guard against self-deceit. 


JT. 


Piety differs from superstition. Superstition isthe death 
of piety. Heretics reproach us with this superstitious sub- 
mission. We should deserve their reproach, if we required 
this surrender in things which do not justly demand it. 
Nothing is more consistent with reason, than the disayow- 
al of it in matters of faith; and nothing more contrary to 
reason, than the denial of it in matters which are of faith. 
To exclude reason, or to take no other guide, are equally 
dangerous extremes. 

IV. 

Faith affirms many things, respecting which the senses 
are silent, but nothing that they deny. It is superior, but 
never opposed to their testimony. 


V. 


Some men say, If I had seen a miracle, I should have 
been converted. They would not so speak, if they really 
understood conversion. They imagine that conversion con- 
sists merely in the recognition of a God, and that to adore 
him, is to offer him certain addresses, much resembling 
those which pagans make to their idols. True conversion 
consists in feeling our nothingness before that Sovereign 
Being whom we have so often offended, and who might 
at any moment, justly destroy us. It is to acknowledge, that 
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without Him we can do nothing, and that we have de- 
served nothing but his wrath. It consists in the convic- 
tion, that between God and us, there is an invincible enmi- 
ty; and that, without a Mediator, there can be no com- 
munion between us. 

VI. 

Do not wonder to see some unsophisticated people be- 
lieve without reasoning. God gives them the love of his 
righteousness, and the abhorrence of themselves. He in- 
clines their heart to believe. We should never believe 
with a living and influential faith, if God did not incline the 
heart ; but we do so, as soon ashe inclines it. This David 
felt, when he said : “Incline my heart, O Lord, unto thy tes- 
timonies.” 

Vil. 

If any believe, without having examined the evidence of 
religion, it is, that they have within, a holy disposition, and 
that they find the declarations of our religion conformed to 
it. They feel that God has made them. They wish to 
love him alone, and to hate only themselves. ‘They feel 
that they are without strength; that they are unable to go 
to God; and that, unless he come to them, they can have 
no communication with him. And they learn from our re- 
ligion, that they should love God alone, and hate only 
themselves, but that, being utterly corrupt and alienated 
from God, God became man that he might unite himself to 
us. Nothing more is wanting to convince men, who have 
this disposition of heart, and who know also their duty and 
their weakness. 

Vill. 

Those whom we see to be Christians, without the know- 

ledge of the prophecies and other evidences, are found 
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equally good judges of the religion itself, as others who 
have this knowledge. They judge by the heart, as others 
do by the understanding. God himself has inclined their 
hearts to believe, and hence they are effectually per- 
suaded. 

I grant, that a Christian, who believes without examin- 
ing evidence, would probably not have the means of con- 
vincing an infidel, who could state his own case strongly. 
But those who know the evidences of Christianity, can 
prove without difficulty, that this belief is truly inspired of 
God, though the man is not able to prove it himself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


REPRESENTATION OF A MAN, WEARIED WITH SEEKING GOD 
BY REASON ONLY, AND BEGINNING TO READ THE SCRIP- 
TURES, 


L 

Wuen I look at the blindness and misery of man, and at 
those strange contrarieties which are apparent in his na- 
ture; and when I behold the whole universe silent, and 
man without instruction, left alone, and, as it were, a lost 
wanderer in this corner of creation, without knowing who 
placed him here, what he came to do, or what becomes of 
him at death, I am alarmed as a man is, who has been car- 
ried during his sleep, to a desolate and gloomy island, and 
who has awaked, and discovered that he knows not where 
he is, and that he has no means of escape. I wonder how 
any one can avoid despair, at the consideration of this 
wretched state. I see others around me | aving the same 
nature; J ask them if they know more on this subject than 
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I, and they answer, no; and I see that these wretched wan- 
derers, having looked around them, and discovered certain 
pleasurable objects, have given themselves up to them 
without reserve. For myself, I cannot rest contented with 
such pleasures, nor find repose in the society of beings: 
similar to myself, wretched and powerless as myself. I 
see that they cannot help me to die; I must die alone; it 
becomes me then to act as if I were alone. Now, if I were 
alone, I should not build mansions, I should not entangle 
myself with. tumultuous cares, I should not court the favor 
of any ; but I should strive to the utmost to discover what 
is truth. 

With this disposition, and considering what strong pro- 
bability there is, that other things exist beside those which 
I see, I have inquired if that God, of whom all the world 
speaks, has not given us some traces of himself. I look 
all around, and see nothing but darkness on every side. 
Nature presents nothing to me, but causes for doubt and 
distrust. If I saw nothing in nature that intimated a di- 
vinity, I would determine to believe nothing concerning 
him. If I saw everywhere the traces of a Creator, I would 
peacefully repose in faith; but seeing too much evidence 
to justify a denial, and too little to minister assurance, I am 
in a pitiable state, in which I have wished a hundred times, 
that if a God sustains nature, she would declare it un- 
equivocally ; and that if the intimations she gives are false, 
they may be entirely suppressed ; that nature would speak 
conclusively, or not at all, so that I might know which 
course totake. Instead of this, in my present state, ignorant 
of what I am, and of what I ought to do, I know neither my 
condition nor my duty. My heart yearns to know what is 
the real good, in order to follow it. And, for this, I would 
count no sacrifice too dear. 
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I see many religious systems, in different parts, and at 
different periods, of the world. But I am not satisfied 
with the morality which they teach, nor the proofs on 
which they rest. On this ground, I must have equally re- 
fused the religion of Mahomet, of China, of the ancient 
Romans and of the Egyptians, for this one reason, that no 
one of them having any more marks of truth than anoth- 
er, or anything which determines the question, reason could 
never incline to one in preference to the rest. 

But, whilst thus considering this varied and strange con- 
trariety of religious customs and creeds at different periods, 
I find, in one small portion of the world, a peculiar peo- 
ple, separated from all other nations of the earth, and 
whose historical records are older, by several centuries, 
than those of the most ancient of other nations. I find 
this a great and numerous people, who adore one God 
alone, and who are governed by a law which they profess to 
have received from his hand. They maintain, that to them 
only, of all the world, has God revealed his mysteries; that 
all mankind are corrupt, and under the divine displeasure ; 
that men are all given up to the guidance of their senses, 
and of their own understanding ; and that hence ‘originate 
all the strange irregularities and continual changes among 
men, both in religion and manners, whereas, they remain, 
as to their rule of conduct, unaltered; but that God will 
not leave the other nations eternally in darkness; that a 
deliverer will come forth for all; that they are in the 
world to announce him; that they are formed expressly to 
be the heralds of his advent, and to summon all nations to 
unite with them in the expectation of this Saviour. 

The meeting with such a people surprises me, and on 
account of the many wonderful and singular events con- 
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nected with them, they seem to me worthy of the greatest 
attention. 

They are a nation of brethren; and whilst other nations 
are formed of an infinite number of families, this people, 
though so remarkably numerous, are all descended from 
one man; and being thus one flesh, and members one of 
another, they compose a mighty power, concentrated in 
one single family. This is an instance without parallel. 

This is the most ancient people, within the memory of 
man; a circumstance which seems to make them worthy 
of peculiar veneration, and especially with reference to our 
present inquiry ; for if God did, in all previous time, com- 
municate with man, it is to this people we must come to 
ascertain the tradition of it. 

This people is not only remarkable for its antiquity, but 
also for its duration, which has ever continued from its 
origin until now ; for while the nations of Greece, Italy, 
Lacedemon, Athens, Rome, and others which bave arisen 
much later, have long since passed away, this nation still 
exists, and notwithstanding the efforts of many mighty 
kings, who, as historians testify, have tried a hundred times 
to destroy them, an event, which it is easy to suppose 
would have occurred in the natural course of things in so 
many years, yet they have always heen preserved; and 
their history, extending from the primitive times to the 
present, involves the period of all other histories within its 
own. 

The law by which this people is governed, is at the 
same time the most ancient, the most perfect, and the only 
one which has always been preserved without interruption 
in a state. Philo, the Jew, shows this in several places; 
and so does Josephus against Appion, where he shows 
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that it is so ancient, that even the term, law, was not known 
by the most ancient nations, till more than a thousand 
years afterwards ; so that Homer, who speaks of so many 
nations, never uses it. And it is easy to form an idea of 
the perfection of this law by simply reading it, whereby 
we see that it had provided for all things with so much 
wisdom, equity and prudence, that the most ancient Greek 
and Roman legislators, have received a measure of its light, 
have borrowed from it their chief institutions. This ap- 
pears from what they call the twelve tables, and from the 
other proofs adduced by Josephus. 

This law is also, at the same time, the most severe and 
rigorous of all; enjoining on this people, under pain of 
death, a thousand peculiar and painful observances, as the 
means of keeping them in their duty. So that it is won- 
derful, that this law should have been preserved for so 
many ages, amidst a people so rebellious and impatient as 
they; whilst all other nations have repeatedly changed 
their laws, though much more easy of observance. 


I. 


This people must also be admired for their sincerity. 
They keep, with affection and fidelity, the book in which 
Moses declares, that they have always been ungrateful 
towards God, and that he knows they will be still more so 
after his death; but that he calls heaven and earth to wit- 
ness against them, that he has given them ample warning ; 
that at length God, becoming angry with them, will scatter 
them among all the nations of the earth; and that, as they 
have angered him in worshipping as gods those who 
were not their gods, he will anger them in calling a peo- 
ple who were not his people. Yet this book, which dis- 
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honors them in so many ways, they preserve at the ex- 
pense of their life. This is a sincerity which has no 
parallel in the world, and which has not its radical princi- 
ple in nature. 

Besides, I find no reason to doubt the truth of the book, 
which contains all these things ; for there is a great differ- 
ence between a book which an individual writes and in- 
troduces among a people, and a book which actually forms 
that people. 

It is a book written by contemporary authors. All his- 
tory that is not contemporary, is questionable, as the books 
of the Sybil, of Trismegistus, and so many others that 
have obtained credit with the world, and in the course of 
time, have been proved to be false. But this is not the 
case with contemporary historians. 


Til. 


How different this from other books! I do not wonder 
that the Greeks have their Iliad, or the Egyptians and 
Chinese their histories. We have only to observe how this 
occurs. 

These fabulous historians are not contemporary with the 
matters which they record. Homer writes a romance, 
which he sends forth as such; for no one believes that 
Troy and Agamemnon existed any more than the golden 
apple. His object was not to write a history, but a book of 
amusement. It is the only book of his day ; the beauty of 
the composition preserves it; every one learns it and 
speaks of it; it must be known; every one knows it by 
heart. Then four hundred years afterwards, the witnes- 
ses of these things .have ceased to exist ; no one shows by 
his own observation whether it is truth or fable ; all they 
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know is, that they learned it from their ancestors ; it may 
then pass for truth. 
# 


OWAP THER VII: 


THE JEWS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO OUR RELIGION. 


I. 

Tue creation and the deluge having taken place, and 
God, not purposing again to destroy or to create the world, 
nor again 10 give such extraordinary evidences of himself, 
began to establish a people on the earth, formed expressly 
to continue till the coming of that people whom the Mes- 
siah should form to himself by his Spirit. 


Il. 


God, willing to make it evident that he could form a peo- 
ple possessed of a sanctity invisible to the world, and filled 
with eternal glory, has exhibited a pattern in temporal 
things, of what he purposed to do in spiritual blessings, 
that men might learn from his excellent doings in the 
things which are seen, his power to do his will in the things 
which are not seen. 

With this view, in the person of Noah, he saved his peo- 
ple from the deluge; he caused them to be born of Abra- 
ham ; he redeemed them from their enemies, and gave 
them rest. 

The purpose of God was not to save a people from the 
flood, and to cause them to spring from Abraham, merely 
that he might introduce them into a fruitful land; but as 
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nature is symbolical of grace, so these visible wonders in- 
dicate the unseen wonders which he purposed to perform. 


il. 


Another reason for which he formed the Jewish people 
is, that as he purposed to deprive his own people of car- 
nal and perishable possessions, he wished to show by this 
series of miracles, that their poverty was not to be imputed 
to his impotence. 

This people had cherished these earthly conceits, that 
God loved their father Abraham personally, and all who 
descended from him; that, on this account, he had multi- 
plied their nation and distinguished them from all others, 
and forbidden their intermingling with them; that he led 
them out of Egypt with such mighty signs; that he fed 
them with manna in the wilderness ; that he brought them 
into a happy and fruitful land; that he gave them kings, 
and a beautiful temple for the sacrifice of victims, and for 
their purification by the shedding of blood; and that he 
purposed to send them a Messiah, to make them masters 
of the whole world. 

The Jews, being accustomed to great and splendid mira- 
cles, and having considered the great events at the Red 
Sea, and in the land of Canaan, but as a sample of the 
great things to be done by their Messiah, expected from 
him wonders far more brilliant, compared with which, the 
miracles of Moses should be but a type. 

When the Jewish nation had grown old in these sensual 
views, Jesus Christ came at the time predicted, but not 
with the state which they had anticipated, and, conse- 

‘quently, they did not think it could be he. After his death, 
St. Paul came to teach men that all the events of the Jew- 
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ish history were figurative ; that the kingdom of God was 
net carnal, but spiritual; that the enemies of men were 
not the Babylonians, but their own passions; that God de- 
lighted not in temples made with hands, but in a pure and 
penitent heart; that the circumcision of the body was una- 
vailing, but that he required the circumcision of the heart, 
etc. 
IV. 

God, not willing to discover these things to a people un- 
worthy of them, but willing, nevertheless, to announce 
them that they might he believed, clearly predicted the 
time of their fulfilment, and sometimes even clearly ex- 
pressed the truths themselves ; but ordinarily he did so in 
figures, that those who preferred the things which served 
for figures might rest in them; whilst those who really 
loved the things prefigured, might discover them. And 
hence it followed, that at the coming of the Messiah, the 
people were divided. The spiritually-minded Jew received 
him; the carnal Jews rejected him, and have remained to 
this day, as his witnesses. 

V. 

The carnal Jews understood neither the dignity nor the 
degradation of the Messiah, predicted by their prophets. 
They knew him not in his greatness; as when it is said of 
him, that the Messiah, the son of David, shall be David’s 
Lord; that he was before Abraham, and had seen Abra- 
ham. They did not believe him so great as to have 
been from everlasting. Neither did they know him in his 
humiliation and death. “The Messiah,” said they, “abideth 
ever, and this man says that he must die.” They did not 
believe him to be either mortal or eternal. They expected 
in him nothing beyond a carnal greatness. 
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They so loved the material figure, and so exclusively de- 
voted themselves to it, that they knew not the reality, even 
when it came at the time and in the manner foretold. 


VI. 


Skeptical men try to find their excuse in the unbelief of 
the Jews. If the truth was so clear, it is said, why did 
they not believe ? But their rejection of Christ is one of 
the foundations of our confidence. We should have been 
much less inclined to believe, if they had all received him. 
We should thus have had a much ampler pretext for in- 
credulity and distrust. It is wonderful to see the Jews ar- 
dently attached to the things predicted, yet bitterly hostile 
to their fulfilment; and to see that this very aversion was 
itself foretold. 

VII. 

To establish the Messiah’s claim to confidence, it re- 
quired that there should be prophecies going before him, 
and that they should be in the hands of men unsuspected, 
and of diligence, fidelity and zeal, extraordinary in their 
degree, and known to all men. 

To attain this object, God chose this sensual nation, to 
whose care he committed the prophecies which foretell the 
Messiah as a deliverer, and a dispenser of those earthly 
blessings which this people loved ; they felt, therefore, an 
extraordinary regard for their prophets, and exhibited to 
the whole world those books in which the Messiah was 
foretold; assuring all nations that he would come, and 
that he would come in the mode predicted in those books, . 
which they laid open to the whole world. But being de- 
ceived by the mean and ignominious advent of the Mes- 
siah, they became his greatest enemies. So that the peo- 
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ple who, of all mankind, would be the least suspected of 
favoring the Christian scheme, are directly aiding it; and 
by their zeal for the law and the prophets, preserving with 
incorruptible scrupulosity, the record of their own condem- 
nation, and the evidences of our religion. 


Vill. 


Those who rejected and crucified Jesus Christ, as an of- 
fence to them, are they who possess the books that bear 
witness of him, and that testify that he would be rejected 
as an offence to them. Thus, by their rejection of him, 
they marked him as the Messiah; and he has received 
testimony, both from the righteous Jew who received him, 
and from the unrighteous who rejected him ;—both these 
facts being foretold in their Scriptures. 

For the same reason, the prophecies have a hidden sense, 
a spiritual meaning, to which the people were adverse, con- 
cealed under the carnal meaning which they loved. Had 
the spiritual meaning been evident, they had not the capacity 
to love it; and not approving it, they would have had little 
zeal for the preservation of their Scriptures and their cere- 
monies. And if they had loved these spiritual promises, 
and had preserved them uncorrupted to the days of the 
Messiah, their witness, as the witness of friends, would 
have had no force. On this account it seems good that the 
spiritual sense was concealed. But, on the other hand, if 
this sense had been so hidden, as not to be seen at all, it 
could not have served as a testimony to the Messiah. 
What, then, has God done? In the majority of passages, 
the spiritual was veiled under the temporal sense, whilst 
in a few, it was clearly discovered ; moreover, the time and 
the state of the world, were so clearly foretold, that the sun 
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itself is not more evident. The spiritual meaning also is, 
in some places, so plainly developed, that not to discover 
it, required such a blindness, as the flesh brings upon the 
spirit which is entirely enslaved by it. 

This then is the way which God has taken. This spirit- 
ual meaning is in most places concealed, and in some, 
though rarely indeed, it is disclosed; but yet in such a 
way, that the passages where it is concealed, are equivocal 
and equally admit both senses ; whilst the places where the 
spiritual import was displayed are unequivocal, and will 
bear only the spiritual interpretation. So that this method 
could not lead to error, and that none but a people as car- 
nal as they, could have misunderstood it. 

For when good things are promised in abundance, what 
forbade them to understand the true riches, except their cu- 
pidity which restricted the sense to earthly blessings? 
But those who had no treasure but in God, referred them 
exclusively to God, For there are two principles which 
divide the human will, covetousness and charity. It is not 
that covetousness cannot coëxist with faith, or charity with 
earthly possessions; but covetousness makes use of God, 
and enjoys the world; whilst charity uses the world, but 
finds its joy in God. 

It is the ultimate end we have in view, which gives 
names to things. Whatever prevents our obtaining this 
end is called an enemy, ‘Thus creatures, though in them- 
selves good, are the enemies of the just, when they with- 
draw them from God; and God himself is the enemy of 
those whose passions he counteracts. 

Hence the word enemy, varies in its application with the 
end sought; the righteous understand by it their passions, 
and carnal men, the Babylonians; so that these terms were 
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only obscure to the wicked. And this Isaiah means, when 
be says: “Seal the law among my disciples ;’ and when 
he prophesies that Christ shall be “a stone of stumbling :” 
“ But blessed are they who shall not be offended in him.” 
Hosea says the same thing very plainly: “ Who is wise, and 
he shall understand these things ? prudent, and he shall 
know them? For the ways of the Lord are right, and the 
just shall walk in them; but the transgressors shall fall 
therein.” 

And yet this Testament which is so composed, that in 
enlightening some, it blinds others, stamped the truth upon 
those whom it blinded, so plainly that others might read it; 
for the visible blessings which they received from God, 
were so great and Godlike, as to render it abundantly evi- 
dent, that he could give them invisible blessings, anda 
Messiah, ; 

IX. 

The time of Christ’s first advent was foretold; the time 
of the second is not; because the first was to be private, 
but the second is to be splendid, and so evident that even 
his enemies shall acknowledge him. But since it became 
him to come in obscurity, and to be revealed only to those 
who should sincerely search the Scriptures, God has so or- 
dered things, that all contributed to make him known. The 
Jews bore witness to him, by receiving him, for they were 
the depositary of the prophecies; and they also confirmed 
the truth by rejecting him, for by this they fulfilled the pro- 
phecies. 

X. 

The Jews had both miracles and prophecies which they 
saw fulfilled; the doctrine also of their law required them 
to worship and to serve but one God. Their religion had 
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been of perpetual duration. Thus it had every mark of be- 
ing the true religion; and so it was. But we must distin- 
guish between the doctrine of the Jews, and the doctrine 
of the Jewish law; for the doctrine of the Jews was not 
true, though associated with miracles, prophecies, and the 
perpetuity of their system; because it wanted this es- 
sential characteristic,—the exclusive love and service of 
God. 

The Jewish religion, therefore, must be differently esti- 
mated, as it appears in the traditions of their saints, and the 
traditions of the people. Its moral rule and its promised 
happiness, as stated in the traditions of the people, are 
quite ridiculous; but in the authentic traditions of their 
holy men, they are admirable. The basis of their religion 
is excellent. It is the most ancient, and the most authen- 
tic book in the world; and whilst Mahomet, to preserve 
his Scriptures from ruin, has forbidden them to be read, 
Moses, to establish his, ordered them to be read by all. 


XI. 


The Jewish religion is altogether divine in its authority, 
continuance, and perpetuity, in its morals, practice, doc- 
trine and effects. It was framed as a type of the reality of 
the Messiah, and the truth of the Messiah was recognized 
by the religion of the Jews. 

Among the Jews, the truth dwelt only typically. In hea- 
ven it exists unveiled. In the church, it is veiled, but made 
known by its agreement with the type. The type was 
framed according to the truth, and the truth was disclosed 
by the type. 

XII. 
He who should estimate the Jewish religion by externals, 
16 
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would be in error. It may be seen in the Holy Scriptures, 
and in the traditions of their prophets, who have amply 
shown that they did not understand the law literally. Thus, 
our religion, seen in the gospels, the epistles, and in its 
traditions, is divine ; but it is sadly distorted among those 
who misuse it. . 

XIU. 

The Jews were divided into two classes. The disposi- 
tions of the one were only heathen; those of the other 
Christian. The Messiah, according to the carnal Jews, 
should have been a great temporal prince. According to 
the carnal Christians, he is come to release us from the 
obligation to love God, and to give us sacraments effective 
without our concurrence. The one is not the Jewish reli- 
gion, the other is not the Christian. True Jews and true 
Christians have recognized a Messiah, who requires them 
to love God, and, by that love, to overcome their enemies. 


XIV. 


The veil that is upon the Scripture to the Jews, is there 
also to the false Christians, and to all who do not abhor 
themselves. But how well-disposed are we to understand 
the record, and know Jesus Christ, when we do cordially 
hate ourselves. 

XV. 

The carnal Jews occupy a middle place between Chris- 
tians and heathens. The heathen know not God, and love 
this world only. The Jews know the true God, yet love 
this world only. Christians know the true God, and love 
not the world. The Jews and the heathen love the same 
object. The Jews and Christians know the same God, 
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XVI. 

Evidently, the Jews are a people formed expressly to be 
witnesses to the Messiah. They possess the Scriptures, 
and love them, but do not comprehend them. And all this 
has been foretold ; for it is written, that the oracles of God 
are committed to them, but as a book that is sealed. 

Whilst the prophets were continued for the preservation 
of the law, the people neglected it. But when the line of 
prophets failed, the zeal of the people arose in their stead. 
This is a wonderful providence. 


XVII. 


When the creation of the world began to be a remote 
event, God raised up a contemporary historian, and com- 
missioned a whole nation to preserve his work, that this 
history might be the most authentic in the world, and that 
all men might learn a fact so necessary to be known, and 
which could be known in no other way. 


XVIII. 


Moses evidently was a man oftalent. If therefore, he 
had purposed to deceive, he would have adopted a course 
not likely to lead to detection. He has done just the re- 
verse ; for if he had put forth falsehoods, there was not a 
Jew that would not have discovered the imposture. 

Why, for example, has he described the lives of the first 
men so long, and their generations so few ? He might have 
veiled his fraud in a multitude of generations, but he could 
not in so few; for it is not the number of years, but the fre- 
quent succession of generations, which gives obscurity to 
history. 

Truth suffers no change, but by a change of men. And 
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yet Moses places two events as memorable as possible, the 
creation and the flood, so near, that owing to the paucity of 
generations, they almost meet. So that at the period when 
he wrote, the memory of these events must have been quite 
recent in the minds of all the Jews. 

Shem, who had seen Lamech, who had seen Adam, lived 
at least to see Abraham; and Abraham saw Jacob, who 
lived to see those who saw Moses. Therefore the deluge 
and the creation are facts. This is conclusive to those who 
comprehend the nature of such testimony. 

The length of the patriarchal life, instead of operating to 
the loss of historic facts, served to preserve them. For the 
reason that we are not well versed in the history of our an- 
cestors is commonly, that we have seldom lived with them, 
or that they died before we reached maturity. But when 
men lived so long, children lived a long time with their 
parents, and of course conversed much with them. Now, 
of what would they speak, but of the history of their an- 
cestors? For this was all the history they had, and they 
had no science nor any of those arts which occupy so large 
a portion of human intercourse. We see also, that in those 
days, men took special care to preserve their genealogies. 


XIX. 


The more [examine the Jews, the more of truth 1 find 
in their case, and the more plainly I discover this Scriptu- 
ral mark, that they are without prophets and without a 
king; and that, as our enemies, they are best witnesses to 
the truth of those prophecies, in which both their continu- 
ance and their blindness is foretold. I find this religion di- 
vine in its authority, its continuance, its perpetuity, its mo- 
rals, its practice, its effects. And hence I stretch forth my 
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hands to my deliverer, who, having been predicted for four 
thousand years, came to suffer and to die for me upon the 
cross, at the time, and under all the circumstances that have 
been predicted, and by his grace I now wait for death in 
peace, in the hope of being eternally united to him. And 
Lever live rejoicing, either in the blessings which he is 
pleased to bestow, or in the sorrows which he sends for 
my profit, and which I learn from his own example to en- 
dure. i 
By that fact, I refute all other religions; by that, I give 
an answer to all objections. It is just thata pure and holy 
God should reveal himself only to those whose hearts have 
been purified. J 
I find it satisfactory to my mind, that ever since the me- 
mory of man, here is a people that has existed longer than 


any other people ; that this people has constantly announced | 


to men that they are in a state of universal corruption, but 
that a deliverer will come; and it is not one man that has 
said this, but an infinite number, a whole people, prophesy- 
ing through a period of four thousand years. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FIGURES, AND THE FIGURATIVE NATURE OF THE 
ANCIENT LAW. 


L 
Some figures are clear and demonstrative, others are less 
natural, and convincing only to those who have been per- 
suaded by other means. These last resemble the prophet- 
ic figures borrowed by some men from the Apocalypse, 
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and explained according to their own views. But between 
them and the true, there is this difference, that they have 
no figures unquestionably established, by which to support 
their interpretation. It is very unjust, therefore, to pretend 
that theirs are as well-sustained as ours, when they have 
no figures of established interpretation to refer to as we 
have. The two cases are not parallel. Men should not 
compare and confound two things, because in one respect 
they appear similar, when in another, they are so different. 


IL. 


One of the main reasons why the prophets have veiled 
the spiritual blessings, which they promised, under the 
type of temporal blessings, is, that they had to deal with a 
carnal people, and to make them the depositary of a spirit- 
ual covenant. 

Jesus Christ was typically represented by Joseph, the be- 
loved of his father, sent by his father to seek for his 
brethren, innocent, yet sold by his brethren for twenty 
pieces of silver ; and, by that means, constituted their Lord, 
their Saviour, the Saviour of strangers, the Saviour of the 
world, which he could not have been, but for the purpose 
to destroy him, and the sale and abandonment, of which 
his brethren were guilty, 

Joseph was innocent, and imprisoned with two crimi- 
nals; Jesus was crucified between two robbers. Joseph 
predicts the saving of the one, and the death of the other ; 
though both were in the same circumstances ; Jesus saves 
one, and leaves the other to his fate, though both were 
guilty of the same crime. Joseph only foretells; Jesus 
fulfils. Jesus requests him who is to be saved, to remem- 
ber him when he shall come to prosperity; and he whom 
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Jesus Christ saves, prays that he will remember him when 
he shall come to his kingdom. 


I. 


Grace is the type of glory, for it is not itself the ultimate 
end. Grace was typified by the law, and is itself typical 
of glory; but so as to be, at the same time, a means of ob- 
taining that glory. 

IV. "à 

The synagogue was not destroyed, because it was a type 
of the church; but because it was only a type, it has fallen 
into bondage. The type was continued till the reality 
came, that the church might be always visible, either in the 
shadow or in the substance. 


* 
| D A 
V. ” 


To prove, at once, the authority of both Testaments, we 
need only inquire, if the prophecies of the one, are accom- 
plished in the other. ‘To examine the prophecies we should 
understand them; for, if they have but one meaning, then 
certainly the Messiah is not come; but if they have a 
double sense, then as certainly, he is come in Jesus 
Christ. 

The question then is, have they a two-fold meaning, are 
they types or realities? that is, are we to inquire for some- 
thing more than at first appears, or must we invariably rest 
satisfied with the literal sense which they suggest ? 

If the law and the sacrificcs are the ultimate reality, they 
must he pleasing to God, and cannot displease him. If 
they are typical, they must both please and displease him. 
Now, throughout the Scripture, they appear to do both. 
Therefore they are typical. 
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VI. 

To discern clearly that the Old Testament is only figu- 
rative, and that by temporal blessings, the prophets meant 
something further, we need only notice, first, that it would 
be beneath the Deity, to call men only to the enjoyment of 
temporal happiness. Secondly, that the language of the 
prophets most distinctly expresses the promise of temporal 
good, whilst they, at the same time declare, that their dis- 
courses are really obscure, that the ostensible meaning is 
not the real one, and that it will not be understood till the 
latter days.* Therefore they speak of other sacrifices, and 
another Redeemer. 

Beside, their discourses are contradictory and destroy 
each other, if by the words law and sacrifice, they under- 
stood only the law and sacrifices of Moses; and there 
would be a manifest and gross contradiction in their writ- 
ings, and sometimes even in the same chapter; hence, it 
follows, that they must mean something else. 


VIL. 


It is said that the law shall be changed; that the saeri- 
fice shall be changed ; that they shall be without a king, 
without princes, without sacrifices; that a new covenant 
shall be established; that there shall be a new law ; that 
the precepts which they have received are not good; that 
their sacrifices are an abomination; that God has not re- 
quired them. 

On the other hand, it is said, that the law shall endure 
forever ; that this covenant isan everlasting covenant; that 
the sacrifice shall be perpetual ; that the sceptre shall never 
leave them, since it cannot depart tll the arrival of the Ev- 


* Jer. 28: 29. 
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erlasting King. Do these passages prove the present sys- 
tem to be the substance? No. Do they prove it to be a 
figure? No. They only show that it is either a substance 
or a figure ; but the former passages excluding the reality, 
show that this is only a figure. 

All these passages, taken together, cannot be predicated 
of the substance; all may be affirmed of the shadow. 
Therefore they do not relate to the substance, but to the 
shadow. 

VIT. 

To ascertain whether the law and its sacrifices be the 
substance, or a figure, we should examine if the views and 
thoughts of the prophets terminated in these things, so that 
they contemplated only this original covenant ; or whether 
they did not look for something beyond, of which these 
were a pictorial representation ; for in a portrait we see the 
thing presented typically. With this view, we have only 
to examine what they say. 

When they speak of the covenant as everlasting, do they 
mean to speak of that covenant, of which they affirm that 
it shall be changed ? and so of the sacrifices, etc. 


IX. 


The prophets say distinctly, that Israel shall always be 
loved of God, and that the law shall be eternal. They say 
also, that their meaning in this will not be comprehended, 
and that it is hidden. 

A cypher has frequently two meanings. If we intercept 
an important letter, in which we find a plain meaning, and 
in which it is said, at the same time, that the sense is hid- 
den and obscured, and that it is so veiled, that seeing we 
shall not see, and perceiving we shall not understand ; 
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what shall we think, but that it isa cypher of two-fold sig- 
nification, and much more so, if we find in the literal sense, 
manifest contradictions ? How thankful should we be then 
to those who would give us the key to the cypher, and 
teach us to discern the hidden meaning, especially when 
the principles on which they proceed are quite natural and 
approved! Jesus Christ and his apostles have done pre- 
cisely this. 'They have broken the seal, they have rent the 
veil, they have disclosed the meaning; they have taught us 
that man’s enemies are his passions; that the Redeemer 
was a spiritual Redeemer; that he would have two ad- 
vents, the one in humiliation, to abase the proud, the other 
in glory, to elevate the humble ; that Jesus Christ was both 
God and man. 
x 

Jesus Christ taught men, that they were lovers of them- 
selves, that they were enslaved, blinded, sick, miserable and 
sinful; that they needed him to deliver, enlighten, heal and 
sanctify them; and that, to obtain this, they must deny 
themselves, take up the cross, and follow him through suf- 
fering and death. 

The letter killeth ; the sense lies bidden in the cypher. 
A suffering Saviour; a God in humiliation; the circumci- 
sion of the heart; a true fast; a true sacrifice; a true tem- . 
ple; two laws; a two-fold table of the law; two temples; 
two captivities ;—there is the key to the cypher which Je- 
sus Christ has given us. 

Christ has at length taught us, that these things were but 
figures, and has explained the true freedom, the true Isra- 


elite, the true circumcision, the true bread from heaven, 
etc. 
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XI. 

Each one finds in these promises, that which lies near- 
est to his heart, spiritual or temporal blessings, God or the 
creature ; but with this difference, that they who desire the 
creature find it promised, but with many apparent contra- 
dictions, with the prohibition to love it, and with the com- 
mand to love and worship God only; whilst they who seek 
God in the promises, find him without any contradiction, 
and with the command to love him exclusively. 


XII. 


The origin of the contrarieties in Scriptures, is found in 
a Deity humbled to the death of the cross ;*a Messiah, by 
means of death, triumphant over death; two natures in Je- 
sus Christ; two advents; and two states of the nature of 
man. 

As we cannot ascertain a man’s character, but by recon- 
ciling its contrarieties, and as it is not sufficient to follow 
one train of congruous qualities, without taking the oppo- 
site qualities into the account, so to determine the mean- 
ing of an author, we must show the harmony of all the 
contradictory passages. 

So that to understand the Scripture, there must be a 
sense in which all the contradictory passages agree. It is 
not enough to find a sense which agrees with many analo- 
gous passages, but we must find one which reconciles those 
that differ. Every author has a meaning with which all 
incongruous passages harmonize, or he has no meaning at 
all. We cannot say that the Scriptures or the prophets 
have no meaning. They had too much good sense for 
that. We must therefore look for a meaning, which rec- 
onciles all their nmcongruities. 
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Now the Jewish interpretation is not the true meaning ; 
but, in Jesus Christ, all contradictions completely harmo- 
nize. 

The Jews would not know how to reconcile the termi- 
nation of the kingdom and principality predicted by Hosea, 
with the prophecy of Jacob. 

If we take the law, the sacrifices, and the kingdom for 
the ultimate reality, it were impossible to reconcile all the 
assertions of the same author, the same book, or even of 
the same chapter. This sufficiently indicates the meaning 
of the writer. 

XII 

It was not allowed to sacrifice out of Jerusalem, which 
was the piace that the Lord had chosen, nor even to eat 
the tenths elsewhere. 

Hosea predicted that they should be without a king, 
without a prince, without sacrifices, and without idols. 
This is now accomplished, for they cannot legally sacrifice 
out of Jerusalem. 

XIV. 

When the word of God, which is true, is false literally, it 
is true spiritually. “Sit thou on my right hand.” Literal- 
ly this is false ; spiritually, it is true. The passage speaks 
of God after the manner of men, and means no more, than 
that God has the same intention, as men have when they 
cause another to sit at their right hand. It indicates the 
purpose of God, not the mode of fulfilling it. 

So wheu it is said: God has received the odor of your 
incense, and will recompense you with a good and fruitful 
land ; itis only affirmed that the same intention, which a 
man has, who, pleased with your incense, promises a fruit- 
ful land, God will have for you, because you have had the 
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same intention with respect to him, that a man has to him 
to whom he gives perfume. 


XV. 


The end of the commandment is charity. Whatever in 
it appears to fall short of this end is figurative ; for since 
there is but one end, all that does not bear upon it in ex- 
press terms, must do so figuratively. 

God thus diversifies the mode of inculcating this one 
precept, to satisfy our weakness, which seeks variety, by 
giving a variety which leads us ever towards the one thing 
needful. For one thing only is necessary, and we love 
variety ; God has met both difficulties, by giving a variety 
which leads to that one thing needful, 


XVI. 


The Rabbins regard as figurative, the breasts of the 
spouse, and such things as do not express the sole object of 
temporal good which they have in view. 


XVII. 


There are men who see plainly that the only enemy of 
man is his sensual passions, which lead him away from 
God ; and that the only good is, not a fertile land, but God. 
As for those who believe that man’s supreme joy is in the 
flesh, and his bane in that which robs him of sensual de- 
light, let them take their fill and die. But for those who 
seek God with all their heart, who have no sorrow but ab- 
sence from him, no desire but to enjoy him, and no ene- 
mies but those who hinder their approach to bim, and who 
mourn, that by such enemies, they are surrounded and op- 
pressed; let them be comforted. For them there is a de- 
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liverer; for them there is a God. A Messiah has been 
promised to deliver man from his enemies, and he is 
come, but it is to deliver him from his iniquities. 


XVIIL. 


When David foretells that the Messiah shall deliver his 
people from their enemies, a carnal mind might under- 
stand him to mean the Egyptians ; and in that case, I could 
not show that the prophecy was accomplished. But it is 
very possible also, to understand that he meant our ini- 
quities. For in truth, the Egyptians are not men’s ene- 
mies, but their iniquities are. The term enemy then is 
equivocal. 

But if, in common with Isaiah and others, he says also, 
that the Messiah shall deliver his people from their ini- 
quities, then the ambiguity is removed, and the equivocal 
sense of the word, enemy, is reduced to the simple sense 
of iniquities. If he had really meant sins, he might prop- 
erly convey the idea by the term enemies; but if enemies 
were his simple meaning, iniquities would not express it. 

Now, Moses, David, and Isaiah, all use the same terms. 
Who then is prepared to say that they have not the same 
meaning, and that the meaning of David, who, beyond a 
doubt, intends iniquities, when he speaks of enemies, is not 
the same with that of Moses when he speaks of enemies ?’ 

Daniel* prays for the deliverance of his people from the 
bondage of their enemies, but he meant their sins; and in 
proof of this, we find it said, that Gabriel came to assure 
him that his prayer was heard, and that but seventy weeks 
were determined to finish the transgression, and to make 
an end of sins; and that the Redeemer, the Holy of Holies, 
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would bring in an everlasting righteousness, a righteous- 
ness, not merely legal, but eternal. 

When once this mystery is disclosed to us, it is impos- 
sible not to perceive it. Read the Old Testament with 
this idea, and see if the sacrifices were the true sacrifice; 
if descent from Abrabam was the true cause of the love 
of God; if the land of promise were the true place of 
rest; certainly not. Then they were types. Look then in 
the same way at all the ordained ceremonies, and all the 
commandments which speak not directly of love ; you will 
find them all typical of it, 


CHAPTER X. 


JESUS CHRIST. 
IF 
Tue infinite distance between body and mind, figura- 
tively represents the infinitely more infinite distance be- 
tween intellect, and love ; for that love is supernatural. 
The pomp of external show has no attraction for men 
deeply engaged in intellectual research. The greatness of 
intellectual men is imperceptible to the rich, to kings and ? 
conquerors and to all the great according to the flesh. 
The grandeur of that wisdom, which comes from God, is 
invisible both to merely sensual, and merely intellectual 
men. Here then are three different orders of distinction. 
Great minds have their peculiar empire, their grandeur, 
their renown, their conquests, and need not sensual splen- 
dors, which have no similarity to the things they seek. 
They are seen by the mind, and not by the eye; but this 
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satisfies them. The saints have their empire, their re- 
nown, their greatness, and their victories, and need not 
sensual or intellectual splendor; such things are not of 
their order, and neither increase nor diminish the great- 
ness which they seek. They are seen by God and his 
‘angels, whilst to the bodily eye, or the philosophic mind, 
they are alike invisible ; to them, God is everything. 

Archimedes would be venerated independently of the 
distinction of his birth, He won no battles; but he has 
given some wonderful inventions to the world. How 
great, how illustrious, is he to the scientific mind! Jesus 
Christ, without wealth, without the adventitious distinction 
of scientific discovery, comes in his order, that of holiness. 
He publishes no inventions, he wears no crown; but he 
was humble, patient, holy in the sight of God, terrible to 
wicked spirits, and free from sin. But with what pomp 
and magnificence has he come forth hefore the eyes of the 
heart, which behold true wisdom! 

Although Archimedes was of a princely birth, it would 
have been idle to have brought this forward in his book of 
geometry. It had been useless for our Lord Jesus Christ 
to come on earth as a monarch, in order to add dignity to 
the reign of holiness. But how becoming is the peculiar 
lustre of his own order! 

It is folly to be offended at the low condition of Jesus 
Christ, as if that meanness were of the same order with 
the glory that he came to manifest. Contemplate that 
grandeur in his life, in his passion, in his obscurity, in his 
death, in the choice of his disciples, in their forsaking him, 
in his unseen resurrection, and in all the other circum- 
stances of his case; you will find him so truly great, that 
there is little cause to complain of a meanness which has 
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no existence. But there are men who can admire only the 
distinctions of external pomp, to the exclusion of all men- 
tal excellence; and there are others who reverence only 
intellectual greatness, as if, in true wisdom, there were not 
a far higher wortb. 

All bodies, the heavens, the earth, the stars and king- 
doms, are not equal in value to the meanest mind; for 
mind knows all these things, and knows itself; but mat- 
ter knows nothing. And all bodies, and all minds united, 
and all their productions, are not worth one emotion of 
love, for it is of an order of excellence infinitely higher. 

We cannot elicit from universal matter a single thought, 
it is impossible. Thought is of a higher order of creation. 
All bodies, and all spirits combined, could not give birth to 
a single emotion of real love; this is also impossible. 
Love is of another and still higher order of being ; it is 
supernatural. 

I. 

Jesus Christ lived in such obscurity, according to the 
estimate of the world, that historians who record none but 
important events, scarcely noticed him. 


Ui. 


What man ever had more renown than Jesus Christ ? 
The whole Jewish people foretell his coming. The Gen- 
tiles when he comes, adore him. Both Jews and Gentiles 
look to him as their centre. And yet, what man ever en- 
joyed so little of such a fame? Out of thirty-three years, 
he passes thirty unseen; and the remaining three, he is 
accounted an impostor. The priests and rulers of his na- 
tion reject him ; his friends and relations despise him; and 
at length, betrayed by one of his disciples, denied by an- 

17 
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other, and abandoned by all, he dies an. ignominious 
death. ; 

In how much, then, of this splendor did he participate ? 
No man was ever so illustrious ; no man was ever so de- 
graded ; but all this splendor was for our sakes, that we 
might know him; none for his own. 


IV. 


"Jesus Christ speaks of the most sublime subjects with 
such simplicity, that he seems not to have thought on them; 
and yet with such accuracy, that what he thought is dis- 
tinetly brought out. This union of artlessness with per- 
spicuity, is admirable. 

Who taught the evangelists the qualities of a truly heroic 
mind, that they should paint it to such perfection in Jesus 
Christ ?> Why have they made him weak in his agony ? 
Could they not describe a resolute death? Undoubtedly, 
for St. Luke himself paints St. Stephen’s death with more: 
of fortitude that of Christ. They have shown him to be 
capable of fear, before the hour of death was come, but 
afterwards perfectly calm. When they tell of his being in 
affliction, that sorrow proceeded from himself; but when 
men afflicted him, he was unmoved. 

The church has had to prove to those who denied it, that 
Jesus Christ was man, as well as that he was God; and 
appearances were as much against the one truth as against 
the other. 

Jesus Christ is a God to whom we approach with- 
out pride; and before whom we abase ourselves without 
despair. ‘ 

Ve 
The conversion of the heathen was reserved for the 
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grace of the Messiah. Either the Jews did not attempt it, 
or they were unsuccessful; all that Solomon and the 
prophets said on this subject, was vain. Their wise men, 
also, as Plato and Socrates, could not lead them to worship 
the one true God. ‘ 

The gospel speaks of the virginity of Mary, only until 
the period of the Saviour’s birth; everything has refer- 
ence to Jesus Christ. Z 

The two Testaments contemplate Jesus Christ, the one 
as its expectation, the other as its exemplar; both as their 
centre. 

The prophets -predict, but were not predicted. The 
saints were predicted, but do not predict. Jesus Christ 
predicts, and is predicted. 

Jesus Christ for all men, Moses for one people. 

The Jews are blessed in Abraham: “I will bless them 
that bless thee,” Gen, 12: 3. “ And all nations of the earth 
shall be blessed in him,” Gen 18: 18. “ Christ is a light to 
lighten the Gentiles,” Luke 2: 32, 

“He hath not dealt so with any nation,” (Psalm 147: 20,) 
said David, when speaking of the law. But in speaking 
of Jesus Christ, we may say, he hath done so to all nations, 

Thus Jesus Christ is a universal blessing. The church 
limits her sacramental services to the faithful. Christ gave 
himself upon the cross, a ransom for all, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PROPHETICAL PROOFS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


1. 

Tue most powerful evidence in favor of Jesus Christ, is 
the prophecies; and to them also God appears to have 
had the most special regard ; for the occurrence of those 
events which fulfil them, is a miracle which has existed 
from the beginning of the church to the end. God raised 
up a succession of prophets, during a period of sixteen 
hundred years, and during four subsequent centuries, he 
dispersed these prophecies, with the Jews who possessed 
them, throughout all parts of the world. Such, then, was 
the preparation for the birth of Christ; for as his gospel 
was to be believed by all the world, it required, not only 
that there should be prophecies to render it credible, but 
also that these prophecies should be diffused throughout 
the world, that all the world might believe. 

If one individual only had written a volume of predic- 
tions respecting Jesus Christ, and the time and manner of 
his coming, and if Jesus Christ had come, in accordance 
with these predictions, the proof would be infinitely pow- 
erful. But there is more than this. There is a series of 
men for four thousand years, who constantly and without 
discrepancy foretell the same advent. He is announced by 
a whole people, who continue for four thousand years, to 
yield successive testimony to their certain expectation of 
his coming, and from which neither threat nor persecution 
could turn them ; this is much ampler proof. 
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I. 

The appointed period was predicted by the state of the 
Jews, by the state of the heathen, by the state of the tem- 
ple, and by the number of years. 

The prophets having given several signs which should 
happen at the coming of the Messiah, it follows that all 
signs should occur at the same time ; and hence it follow- 
ed, that the fourth monarchy should be established at the 
expiration of the seventy weeks of Daniel; that the scep- 
tre should depart from Judah, and that then Messiah 
should come. At that very crisis, Jesus Christ came, and 
declared himself the Messiah. 

It is predicted, that during the fourth monarchy, before 
the destruction of the second temple, before the dominion 
of the Jews had ceased, and in the seventieth week of 
Daniel, the heathen should be instructed and led to the 
knowledge of that God, whom the Jews worshipped, and 
that those who loved him, should be delivered from their 
enemies, and filled with his love and his fear. 

And it did bappen, that during the fourth monarchy and 
before the destruction of the second temple, multitudes of 
the heathen worshipped God, and lived a heavenly life ; 
women devoted to God their virginity, and their whole life ; 
men renounced a life of pleasure ; and what Plato could 
not accomplish with a few chosen and well disciplined in- 
dividuals, was now effected by a secret influence, operating 
through a few words, on hundreds of thousands of illit- 
erate men. 

And what is all this? It is that which has been fore- 
told so long before. “I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh.” All men were lying in wretchedness and unbelief. 
Now the whole earth kindles into love. Princes lay aside 
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their splendor; the wealthy part with their abundance; 
young girls submit to martyrdom ; children forsake their 
homes to live in the deserts. Whence is this energy? It 
is that Messiah has come. This is the effect and the proof 
of his arrival. 

For two thousand years the God of the Jews was un- 
known to the countless multitudes of the heathen; but, at 


Si 
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the time predicted, the heathen rush in crowds to worship 
this only true God. The temples are thrown down; and 
kings themselves bend before the cross. Whence comes 
this? The Spirit of God has been poured out upon the 
- earth. 

It was foretold that the Messiah should come to estab- 
lish a new covenant, which should cause them to forget 
their departure from Egypt, Jer. 23: 7 ; that be should write 
his law, not on an exterior tablet, but on their hearts, Isaiah 
51: 7; and put his fear, which, till then, had been only 
superficial, in their hearts also, Jer. 31: 33; that the Jews 
should reject Christ, and that they should be rejected of 
God, because the chosen vine brought forth wild grapes 
only, Isaiah v; that the chosen people should be faithless, 
ungrateful, and incredulous, “an unbelieving and gainsay- 
ing people,” Isaiah 65: 2; that God shouid smite them with 
blindness, and that they should stumble like blind men at 
noon-day, Deut. xxviii; and that the church should be small 
at its commencement, and increase gradually, Ezek. xlvii. 

It was foretold that then idolatry should -be overthrown ; 
that the Messiah should overturn all the idols, and bring 
men to the worship of the true God, Ezek. 30: 18; that 
the temples of images should be broken down, and in 
every place, a pure offering should be offered, and not the 
blood of beasts, Mal. 1: 11; that he should teach men the 
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perfect way, Isaiah 2: 3, Micah 4:2; that he should be 


the king, both of Jews and Gentiles, Psalm 2: 6—8. Ixxi. 


And never has there come either before or since, any man 
who has taught anything like this. 

And at length, after so many individuals have predicted 
this advent, Jesus Christ appeared and said: I am he, and 
the time is fulfilled. He came to teach men that they had 
no enemies but themselves; that their sinful inclinations 
separate them from God ; that he came to deliver them, 
and to give them grace, that he might gather all men into 
one holy church; that. be came to unite in this church both 
Jews and Gentiles; and to destroy the idols of the one, 
and the superstitions of the other. 

What the prophets have foretold, said he, my apostles 
will shortly accomplish. The Jews shall be rejected ; 
Jerusalem will soon be destroyed; the Gentiles shall come 
to the knowledge of God; and when you shall have slain 
the heir of the vineyard, my apostles shall turn from you 
to them. 

Afterwards we find the apostles saying to the Jews, a 
curse is coming upon you; and to the Gentiles, you shall 
know the Lord. 

To this dispensation all men were hostile, owing to the 
natural opposition of their hearts. This king both of Jews 
and Gentiles, was oppressed by both, who conspired to 
kill him. All that was mighty in the world, the learned, 
the wise, the powerful, united against this nascent religion. 
Some wrote, some censured, and others shed blood, But 
notwithstanding all opposition, in a short time, we see 
Jesus Christ, reigning over both, destroying the Jewish 
worship in Jerusalem, which was its centre, and erecting 
there his first church ; and destroying the worship of idols 
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at Rome, where idolatry centred, and establishing in it his 
principal church. 

The apostles and the primitive Christians, a simple and 
powerless people, resisted all the powers of the earth, 
overcame monarchs, philosophers and sages, and destroy- 
ed an established idolatry. And all this was wrought by 
the energy alone of that word which had foretold it. 

+ The Jews, by slaying Christ, that they might not ac- 
knowledge him as the Messiah, have completed the proof 
of his Messiahship. Their perseverance in denying him, 
makes them unexceptionable witnesses in his behalf, and 
both by their killing him, and continuing to reject him, 
they have fulfilled the prophecy. 

Who does not recognize Jesus Christ in a great variety 
of particulars predicted of the Messiah? for it is said: 
that he should have a forerunner, Mal. 8: 1; that he should 
be born as an infant, Isaiah 9: 6; that he should be born 
in Bethlehem, Micah 5: 2; that he should spring from the 
family of Judah and of David; that he should appear 
chiefly in Jerusalem, Mal. 3: 1, Hag. 2: 10; that he should 
hide these things from the wise and prudent, and reveal 
them to the poor and to babes; that he should open the eyes 
of the blind, should heal the sick, Isaiah xxxv; and lead 
those who languished in darkness, into light, Isaiah 42: 8, 
9; that he should teach a perfect way, and be the instruc- 
tor of the Gentiles, Isaiah 55: 4; that he should be the 
victim offered for the sins of the world, fsaiah lili; that he 
should be the precious foundation stone, Isaiah 28: 26; 

that he should be a stone of stumbling, and a rock of of- 

fence, Isaiah 8: 14; that the builders shall reject this stone, 
and that God shall make it the head stone of the cor- 
ner, Psalm 118: 22; that this stone shall become a great 
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mountain, and fill the earth, Dan. 2:35; that he should 
be rejected, Psalm 118: 22; disowned, Isaiah 53: 2; be- 
trayed, Psalm 40:9; sold, Zech. 11: 12; stricken, Isaiah 
50: 6; mocked and afflicted in many different ways, Psalm 
Ixix ; that they should give him gall to drink, Psalm 69: 21; 
that they should pierce his hands and his feet, Psalm 22: 
16; that they should spit upon him, Isaiah 50: 6; and kill 
him, Dan. ix; and cast lots for his vesture, Psalm 22: 185 
that he should rise again the third day, Psalm xvi. Hosea 
6: 2; that he should ascend to heaven, Psalm 47: 5, 68: 18; 
and sit down at the right hand of God, Psalm 110: 1; that 
the kings of the earth should take counsel against him, 
Psalm ii; that sitting at the right hand of God, he should 
make his foes his footstool, Psalm 110: 1; that all kings 
shall fall down before him—all nations shall worship him, 
Psalms lxxii; that the Jews should subsist perpetually as a 
people, Jer. 31: 36; that they should wander about, Amos 
9: 9; without a prince, without a sacrifice, without an altar, 
Hesea 3: 4; and without prophets, Psalm 74:9; looking 
for redemption, but looking in vain, Isaiah 59: 9, Jer. 8: 15. 


II. 


The Messiah was to form to himself a numerous people, 
elect and holy; to lead them, to nourish them, to bring 
them into a place of rest and holiness; to make them holy 
to the Lord; to make them the temple of God; to recon- 
cile them to God; to save them from the wrath of God; 
to rescue them from the slavery of sin, which evidently 
reigns over men ; to give a law to them, and to write it in 
their hearts; to offer himself to God for them ; to sacrifice 
himself for them; to be both the spotless victim, and the 
offering priest; he was to offer himself, both his body and 
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blood, and yet offer bread and wine to God. Jesus Christ 
has done all this. 

It was foretold that a deliverer should come, who should 
bruise the serpent’s head, and who should deliver his peo- 
ple from all their iniquities ; that he should establish a new 
covenant, which should be everlasting, and a new priest- 
hood after the order of Melchisedec, which should abide 
forever ; that the Messiah should be glorious, powerful, 
and mighty, and yet so abject, as to be disowned; that he 
should not be esteemed for what he really was; that he 
should be rejected, that he should be slain; that his people 
who denied him, should be his people no longer ; that the 
idolatrous Gentiles should believe, and fly to him for ref- 
uge ; that he should abandon Zion, to reign in the centre 
of idolatry; thatthe Jewish nation, notwithstanding, should 
still continue; and that he should spring out of Judah, at 
the time the kingdom ceased. 


IV. 


Let it be considered, that from the beginning of the 
world, the expectation or the worship cf the Messiah, has 
continued without interruption ; that he was promised to 
the first man, immediately after his fall; that other men 
appeared subsequently, who declared that God had reveal- 
ed to them also, that a Redeemer should be born, who 
would save his people; that Abraham then came, who 
affirmed that a revelation had been made to him, that the 
Redeemer should descend from him, by ason of his, who 
was yet unborn; that Jacob said, that of his twelve sons, 
Judah should be the ancestor of the Messiah; that Moses 
and the prophets, at length pointed out the time and man- 
ner of his coming; that they declared their present law, 
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to be only a temporary appointment till the coming of the 
Messiah ; that till then it should endure, but that the other 
should last forever ; so that either the old law, or that of the 
Messiah of which it was the promise, should be ever upon 
the earth ; that such has been the fact; and that at length 
Jesus Christ did come, in circumstances entirely conform- 
ed to these predictions. Surely this is wonderful! 

But it will be said, if all this was so clearly foretold to 
the Jews, why did they not believe, or why are they not 
utterly destroyed for having resisted so clear a testimony ? 
I answer, that both these facts are in the prediction ; both 
that they would not believe this ample testimony, and that 
they should not be exterminated. And nothing could better 
conduce to the glory of the Messiah; for it was not suffi- 
cient to have the testimony of prophecy ; but those prophe- 
cies must be preserved from the slightest suspicion. 


V. 


The prophetic writings have, blended with the predic- 
tions concerning the Messiah, some others that were lo- 
cal and peculiar, in order that the prophecies concerning 
the Messiah, might not be without some other evidence, 
and that the local predictions might also have their use. 

“ We have no king but Caesar,” said the Jews. There- 
fore Jesus was the Messiah, for their avowed king was an 
alien, and they recognized no other, 

There is doubt as to the beginning of the seventy weeks 
of Daniel, on account of the terms of the prophecy ; and 
also as to the termination of that period, owing to the dif- 
ferences among chronologists. But the utmost limits of 
the difference is not more than two hundred years. 

The prophecies which tell of the Messiah’s poverty, de- 
scribe him also as Lord of all nations. 
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The prophecies which announce the time of his advent, 
speak of him only as the king of the Gentiles, and asa 
sufferer, not as a judge coming in the clouds of heaven ; 
and those which describe him as judging the nations on the 
throne of his glory, say nothing of the precise period of 
his coming. 

When they speak of the Messiah’s advent in glory, it is 


evidently his coming to judge the world, not to redeem it, 
Isaiah 66: 15, 16. 


CHAPTER XII. 


VARIOUS PROOFS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
i 

Ir we do not give credit to the apostles, we must sup- 
pose that they are deceived or deceivers. But either al- 
ternative has its difficulties. In the first case, it is not pos- 
sible to be cheated into the belief, that a dead man had 
risen again; and in the other, the supposition that they 
were impostors, is very absurd, Let us follow out the sup- 
position. Let us imagine these twelve men assembling 
after the death of Christ, and conspiring together to main- 
tain that he had risen from the dead. By this doctrine, 
they attack all the powers of the world. The heart of 
man is strangely inclined to levity and to change, and 
easily influenced by promises and gifts. Now, if but one 
of them had been shaken by these allurements, or what is 
more likely, by imprisonment, torture, or the pain of death, 
they were all lost. 

While Jesus Christ was with them, he could sustain 
them ; but afterwards, if he did not appear to them, who 
did encourage them to action ? 
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IL. 

The style of the gospel is admirable in many respects, 
and, among others, that there is not a single invective on 
the part of the historians against Judas or Pilate, or any of 
the enemies or murderers of Jesus Christ, 

Had this delicacy on the part of the gospel historians 
been assumed, together with all the other features of their 
amiable character, and had they assumed it only that it 
might be observed, then, even though they had not dared 
to point attention to it themselves, they could not have 
failed to procure some friend to notice it to their advantage. 
But as they were quite unaffected and disinterested, they 
never provided any one to make such a comment. I know 
not that the remark was ever made till now ; and this is a 
strong proof of the simplicity of their conduct. 


TL. 


Jesus Christ wrought miracles; so did his apostles, and 
also the primitive saints ; because, as the prophecies were 
not fulfilled, and were being fulfilled in them, there was no 
testimony to the truth but miracles. It was foretold that 
the Messiah should convert the nations. How could this 
prophecy be fulfilled but by the conversion of nations ; and 
how were the first nations to be converted to the Messiah, 
without seeing this conclusive result of the prophetic testi- 
mony in support of his mission ? Until his death and res- 
urrection, therefore, and until some nations had been con- 
verted, the whole evidence was not complete ; and hence 
miracles were necessary during the whole of that time. 
Now, they are no longer needed, for prophecy fulfilled is a 
standing miracle. 
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IV. 

The state of the Jews also strikingly proves the truth of 
our religion. It is wonderful to see this people existing 
for so many centuries, and to see them always wretched ; 
it being essential to the evidence in support of Jesus 
Christ, that they should exist as witnesses to him, and that 
they should be miserable, because they slew him. And 
though their misery opposes their existence, they exist 
still, in spite of their misery. 

But were they not in almost the same state at the time 
of the captivity? No. The continuance of the sceptre 
was not interrupted by the captivity in Babylon, because 
their return was promised and predicted. When Neb- 
uchadnezzar led them captive, lest it should be supposed 
that the sceptre had departed from Judah, it was previous- 
ly declared to them, that they should be there for a short 
time only, and that they should be re-established. They 
were constantly consoled by their prophets, and their kings 
were not taken away. But the second destruction is with- 
out any promise of restoration, without prophets, without 
kings, without comfort, and without hope; for the sceptre 
is removed for ever. 

Yhat was scarcely a captivity which was alleviated by 
the promise of deliverance in seventy years ; but now they 
are captive without hope. 

God had promised them, that even though he scattered 
them to the ends of the earth, yet, if they were faithful to 
his law, he would bring them back again. They are faith- 
ful to the law, and yet remain in oppression. It follows 
then, that the Messiah must be come, and that the law 
which contained these promises has been superseded by 
the establishment of a new law, 
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V. 

Had all the Jews been converted by Jesus Christ, we 
should have had none but suspected witnesses, and had they 
been extirpated, we should have had no witnesses at all. 

The Jews rejected Christ, yet not all of them. Those 
who were holy received him, those who were carnal did 
not. And this far from diminishing his glory, gives it the 
finishing touch. The reason of their rejection, and the 
only one which is found in their writings, in the Talmud, 
and in the Rabbins, is that Jesus Christ did not subdue the 
nations by force of arms. Jesus Christ, say they, has been 
slain; he has fallen; he has not subdued the heathen by 
his might; he has not given us their spoils; be has given 
no wealth. Js that all they can say? It is for this I love 
him. I have no wish for such a Messiah as they describe. 


VI. 


How delightful it is to see with the eye of faith, Darius, 
Cyrus, Alexander, the Romans, Pompey, and Herod, labor- 
ing unconsciously for the glory of the gospel! 


Vil. 


The Mohammedan religion has for its foundation the 
Koran and Mohammed. But has this man, who was said 
to be the last prophet expected in the world, been the sub- 
ject of prediction? And what mark has he more than 
any other man who chooses to set up for a prophet ? 
What miracles does he himself affirm that he performed ? 
What mystery has he taught, even by his own account? 
What morality did he teach, and what blessedness did he 
promise ? 

Mohammed is unsupported by any authority. His rea- 
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sons therefore need to be powerful indeed, since they rest 
solely on their own strength. 


VUL 


If two men utter things which appear common, but if 
the discourse of one has a twofold sense understood by his 
disciples, whilst the discourse of the other has but one 
meaning; then any one, not in the secret, hearing the two 
persons saying similar things, would judge in a similar 
way of both. But if, in conclusion, the one utters heaven- 
ly things, whilst the other still presents only those which 
are mean, and even foolish, he would then judge that the 
one spoke with a mystic meaning, and the other did not; 
the one, having sufficiently proved himself to be incapa- 
ble of absurdity, but capable of having a mystic sense ; 
the other that he can be absurd, but not mysterious. 


IX. 


It is not by the obscurities in the writings of Mohammed, 
and which they may pretend have a mystic sense, that I 
would wish him to be judged, but by his plain statements, 
by his account of paradise, and the like. Even in these 
things he is ridiculous, It is not so with the Holy Scrip- 
tures. They also have their obscurities, but there are 
many lucid statements, and maiy prophecies in direct 
terms which have been accomplished. "The cases there- 
fore are not parallel. We must not confound books which 
resemble each other only in the existence of obscurities, 
and not in that perspicuity, which substantiates th ir own 
divine origin, and justly claims a due reverence for the 
obscurities by which they are accompanied. 

The Koran itself says that Matthew was a good man. 
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Therefore Mohammed was a false prophet, either in call- 
ing good men wicked, or in rejecting as untrue, what they 
affirm of Jesus Christ. 

X. 

Any man may do what Mohammed did ; for he wrought 
no miracles, he fulfilled no previous prophecy. No man 
can do what Jesus Christ did. 

Mohammed established his system by killing others, 
Jesus Christ by exposing his disciples to death ; Moham- 
med by forbidding to read, Jesus by enjoining it. In fact, 
so opposite were their plans, that if, according to human 
calculation, Mohammed took the way to succeed, Jesus 
Christ certainly took the way of failure. And instead of 
arguing, that because Mohammed succeeded, therefore 
Jesus Christ might, it follows rather, that since Moham- 
med succeeded, Christianity must have failed, if it had not 
been supported by an energy purely Divine. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PURPOSE OF GOD TO CONCEAL HIMSELF FROM SOME, AND 
TO REVEAL HIMSELF TO OTHERS. 


16 

Tv was the purpose of God to redeem mankind, and to 
extend salvation to those who will seek it. But men ren- 
der themselves so unworthy of it, that he is just in refus- 
ing to some, because of the hardness of their hearts, that 
which he bestows on others, by a mercy to which they 
have no claim. Had he chosen to overcome the obstinacy 
of the most hardened, he could have done so, by revealing 
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\ 


himself so distinctly to them, that they could not doubt the 
truth of his existence. And he will so appear at the last 
day, with such an awful storm, and such a destruction of 
the frame of nature, that the most blind must see him.. 
He did not choose thus to appear in the advent of grace, 
because, as so many men rendered themselves unworthy of 
his clemency, he determined that they should remain stran- 
gers to the blessing which they did not desire. It would 
not therefore have been just to appear in a mode mani- 
festly divine, and such as absolutely to convince all men ; 
nor would it have been just on the other hand, to come in 
,a mode so hidden, that he could not have been recognized 
by those who sought him in sincerity. It was his will to 
make himself perfectly recognizable to all such ; and hence, 
| willing to be revealed to those who seek him with their 
whole heart, and hidden from those who as cordially fly 
from him, he has so regulated the means of knowing him, 
as to give indications of himself, which are plain to those 
who seek him, and obscure to those who seek him not. 


IL. 


There is light enough for those whose main wish is to 
see; and darkness enough for those of an opposite dispo- 
sition. There is brightness enough to enlighten the elect, 
and sufficient obscurity to keep them humble. There is 
mystery enough to blind the reprobate, but light enough to 
condemn them, and to make them inexcusable. 

If this world was sustained only to teach men the ex- 
istence of God, his divinity would have shined forth in 
every part of it with resistless splendor. But since the 
world exists only by Jesus Christ, and for him, and to teach 
men their fall and their redemption, the whole abounds 
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with proofs of these two truths. The appearance of things 
indicates neither the total abandonment, nor the manifest 
presence of the Divinity, but the presence of “a God that 
hideth himself”. Everything wears this character. 

If God had never appeared, such a total concealment 
would have been ambignous, and might have been referred 
equally to the non-existence of the Deity, and to the un- 
worthiness of men to know him. But his occasional man- 
ifestations remove the ambiguity. If he has appeared 
once, then he 7s always; and thus we cannot but conclude, . 
that there is a God, and that men are unworthy of him. 


IE 


The purpose of God was rather to rectify the will, than 
the understanding of man. Now, an unclouded bright- 
ness would have benefitted the understanding, and injured 
the will. Had there been no obscurity, man would not 
have been sensible of his corruption. Had there been no 
light, man would have despaired of a remedy. It is then 
not only just, but profitable for us, that God should be 
partly hidden, and partly revealed ; since it is equally dan- 
gerous for man to know God, without the conciousness of 
his misery, or to know his misery, without knowing God. 


IV. 


All things around man teach him his real state; but he 
should read them rightly, for it is not true that God is 
wholly revealed, or wholly hidden, But both these asser- 
tions are true, at thé same time, that he hides himself from 
those who tempt him, and that he discovers himself to those 
who seek him; because men are, at the same time, un- 
worthy of God, and yet capable of receiving him ; unwor- 
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thy in consequence of their corruption, capable by their 
original nature. 
V. 

Everything on earth proclaims the misery of man, or 
the mercy of God; the impotency of man without God, 
or his might when God is with him. 

The whole universe teaches man, either that he is cor- 
rupt, or that he is redeemed. All things teach him his 
greatness or his misery. In the heathen he sees the with- 
drawment of God; in the Jews, his presence and protec- 
tion. 

VI. 

All things work together for good to the elect, even the 
obscurities of Scripture; for they reverence them on ac- 
count of those portions which are manifestly Divine. All 
things are evil to the reprobate, even the plainest truths of 
Scripture, because they blaspheme them on account of 
those obscurities, which they cannot comprehend. 


VIL 


If Jesus Christ had come only to sanctify and save, the 
whole of Scripture, and all other things, would have tend- 
ed to that object, and it would have been easy indeed to 
convince the infidel. But since, as Isaiah says, (8: 14,) he 
came both as “a sanctuary and rock of offence,” we 
cannot expect to overcome the obstinacy of infidelity. 
But this does not confute us, since we ourselves aflirm, 
that God’s dealings with us were not meant to carry con- 
viction to those stubborn spirits, who do not sincerely seek 
for truth. 

Jesus is come, “that those who see not, may see, and 
that those who see, may become blind.” He came to heal 
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the diseased, and let the whole perish; to call sinners to re- 
pentance and justification, and to leave those who think 
themselves righteous, in their sins; to “ fill the hungry 
with good things, and to send the rich empty away.” 

What say the prophets of Jesus Christ? That he 
should be manifestly God? No. But that he is the true 
God veiled ; that he shall not be recognized; that men 
shall not think that this is he; that he shall be “a stone 
of stumbling,” on which “ many shall fall.” 

It is that Messiah might be known by the good, and un- 
known by the wicked, that he is foretold in this manner. 
If the mode of his coming had been fully unfolded, 
there would have been no obscurity even to the wicked. 
If the period had been foretold obscurely, there would 
have been darkness on the minds of the good, for their 
goodness would not have made them understand, for in- 
stance, that a single letter should signify six bundred 
years. The time therefore was foretold plainly—the mode 
mystically. 

Thus the wicked erroneously supposing that the blessings 
promised were temporal, were misled, although the time 
was so distinctly foretold, while the righteous avoided the 
error, because the comprehension of such blessings is with 
the heart, which calls that good, that it really loves; but 
the knowledge of the time was not a matter for the com- 
prehension of the heart. And thus the clear prediction of 
the time, and the obscure description of the blessing, could 


mislead the wicked alone. 


VUL 


Why was it necessary that it should be stated of the Mes- 
siah, that in him the sceptre was to remain perpetually in 
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Judah, and yet, that at his coming, the sceptre should be 
taken from Judah? As a provision, “that seeing, they 
might not see, and that hearing, they might not under- 
stand,” nothing could be more effectual. 

Instead of lamenting that God is hidden, we should 
thank him that he has so far revealed himself, and also, that 
he has not revealed himself to the wise and the proud of 
’ this world, who were unworthy of knowing a holy God. 


IX. 


The genealogy of Jesus Christ in the Old Testament, is 
blended with so many others apparently useless, that it can 
scarcely be discerned. If Moses had registered only the 
ancestry of Jesus Christ, the fact would have been too 
plainly exhibited. But even to an accurate observer, it 
may be distinctly traced through Thamar, Ruth, etc. 

Even the apparently weak points in the chain of evi- 
dence, have their effect upon a well regulated mind. For 
example, the two genealogies by Matthew and Luke, prove 
that there was no collusion. 

X. 

Let them not reproach us any longer, with the want of 
clearness in our evidence, for we make no pretension to it. 
But let them recognize the truth of our religion, even in 
its obscurities, in the little light we have, and in the indif- 
ference respecting the discovery of it. 

Had there been but one religion, God would have been 
too manifest. The case were the same, if our religion 
only had its martyrs. 

Jesus Christ, that he might leave the wicked to their wil- 
ful blindness, did not deny that he was of Nazareth, nor 
that he was the son of Joseph. 
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XI. 

As Jesus Christ dwelt unrecognized among men, so the 
truth dwells undistinguished among the crowd of vulgar 
opinions, 

If the mercy of God is so great, that it makes us wise 
unto salvation, even while he hideth himself, what illumi- 
nation may we not expect when he is fully revealed ! 

We can know nothing of the works of God, if we do 
not admit as a first principle, that he blinds some, while he 
enlightens others. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE RELIGION OF REAL CHRISTIANS, AND REAL JEWS, ONE 
AND THE SAME. 
LW, 

Tue Jewish religion seemed to consist essentially in de- 
scent from Abraham, in circumcision, in sacrifices and 
ceremonies, in the ark and the temple at Jerusalem, and 
in the law and the covenant of Moses. 

I affirm that it did not consist in any of these things, but 
simply in the love of God, and that God disallowed all the 
rest ; that God did not choose the people who sprung from 
Abrabam according to the flesh; that the Jews were to be 
punished by the Almighty, as strangers would be, if they 
offended: “If thou forget the Lord thy God, and walk 
after other gods, and serve them, and worship them, I tes- 
tify against you this day, that ye shall surely perish, as the 
nations which the Lord destroyeth before your face, so 
shall ye perish; that strangers would be accepted, even as 
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the Jews, if they loved God; that the Jews ascribed their 
safety to God, and not to Abraham: “ Doubtless thou art 
our father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel 
acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, art our Father, our 
Redeemer, Isaiah, 63: 16; Moses also had said, “ God ac- 
cepteth not persons, nor taketh rewards.” 

I affirm that the Jewish religion enjoins also the circum- 
cision of the heart: “ Circumcise, therefore, the foreskin of 
your heart, and be no more stiff-necked. For the Lord 
your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, 
a mighty, a terrible,” etc. Deut. 10: 16, 17; that God prom- 
ised to do this for them at some future day: “ And the 
Lord thy God will circumcise thy heart, and the heart of 
thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
Deut. 30:6; that the uncircumcised in heart shall be 
judged and punished: “ God will punish them which are 
circumcised with the uncircumcised ; for all these nations 
are uncircumcised, and all the house of Israel are uncir- 
cumcised in heart.” 

IL. 

I affirm that circumcision was a sign, instituted to dis- 
tinguish the Jewish people from all other nations. And 
therefore it was, that while they wandered in the wilder- 
ness, they were not circumcised, because they could not 
then intermingle with strangers, and that since the coming 
of Jesus Christ, it is no longer necessary. 

The love of God is every where enjoined: “TI call heav- 
en and earth to record this day against you, that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing; therefore 
choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live; that 
thou mayest love the Lord thy God, and that thou mayest 
obey his voice, and that thou mayest cleave unto him, for 
he is thy life,” Deut. 30: 19, 20. 
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It is said also, that the Jews, from the want of this love, 
shall be rejected for their crimes, and the Gentiles chosen 
in their stead: “I will hide my face from them, for they 
are a very froward nation, and unbelieving ; they have 
moved me to jealousy with that which is not God, and I 
will move them to jealousy with those which are not a 
people ; I will provoke them to anger with a foolish na- 
tion,” Deut. 32: 20, 21; that temporal blessings are falla- 
cious, but that the true good is to be united with God; that 
their feasts were displeasing to God ; that the sacrifices of 
the Jews displeased God, and not only those of the wicked 
Jews, but he had no pleasure in the sacrifices of the 
righteous, for, in Psalm 50th, previously to his special ad- 
dress to the wicked, beginning, “ But to the wicked God 
saith,” etc. verse 16th, it is stated that God will not accept 
the sacrifices of beasts, nor their blood: 1 Sam. 15: 22; 
that the offerings of the Gentiles shall be accepted of God, 
Mal. 1: 11; and that the offerings of the Jews were not 
acceptable to him, Jer. 6: 20; that God would make a new 
covenant by Messiah, and that the old one should be abol- 
ishéd, Jer. 31: 31; that the former things shall be forgot- 
ten, Isa, 43: 18; that the ark shall be no more remem- 
bered, Jer. 3: 16; that the temple shall be rejected, Jer 7: 
12—14; that the sacrifices should be done away, and a 
purer sacrifice establisbed, Mal. 1: 10, 11; that the order of 
the Aaronic priesthood should be rejected, and that of 
Melchisedec introduced by the Messiah, and that this 
should be an everlasting priesthood; that Jerusalem shall 
be rejected, Isaiah v; that a new name shall be given; 
that it shall be a better and an eternal name, Isaiah 56: 5; 
that the Jews shall continue without prophet, priest, king, 
prince, sacrifice or altar; and that they shall exist notwith- 
standing as a distinct people. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


GOD KNOWN SAVINGLY ONLY BY JESUS CHRIST, 


I. 

Ir is usual for the greater part of those who try to con- 
vince the ungodly of the being of a God, to begin with the 
works of nature; and they seldom succeed. Not that J 
question the weight of these proofs, for they are consecra- 
ted by the Scripture, and consist with sound reason ; but 
frequently they are not well adapted to the disposition of 
those minds for which they are intended. 

For it should be observed, that this argument is not ap- 
plied to those who have a living faith in the heart, and who 
see clearly that everything which exists, is the work of the 
God whom they adore, To such, all nature speaks for its 
author, and to them, the heavens declare the glory of God. 
But for those in whom this light is extinct, and in whom 
we wish to revive it, those men, without faith and charity, 
who find nothing but clouds and darkness throughout na- 
ture ; it seems not the right way to reclaim such, that on 
a subject so great and important, we should give them 
proofs, drawn from the course of the moon and the plan- 
ets, or any of those common-place arguments, against 
which they have invariably revolted. The hardness of 
their hearts has rendered them deaf to this voice of na- 
ture, ringing constantly upon their ear; and experience 
proves, that far from persuading them by these means, 
nothing is more likely to disgust them, and to destroy the 
hope of their discovering the truth, than professing to con- 
vince them simply by such reasonings, and telling them 
that there they will find truth altogether unveiled. 
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This is not the way in which the Scriptnres speak of 
God, and they are far better prepared to speak of him than 
we are. They tell us, we allow, that the beauty, of crea- 
tion declares its author; but, they do not say that it does 
so to the whole world. On the contrary, they affirm, that 
the creature does not make God known by its own light, 
but by that light which God, at the same time, pours into 
the minds of those whom he thus instructs. “ That which 
may be known of God, is manifest in them ; for God hath 
showed it to them,” Rom. 1: 19. The Scripture teaches us 
in general, that “God is a God, that hideth himself;” and 
that, since the corruption of human nature, he has left 
men in a state of blindness, from which they can escape 
only through Jesus Christ, without whom we are deprived 
of all communion with God. “No man knoweth the 
Father, but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him,” Matt. 2: 27. 

The Scripture teaches the same truth also, when, in so 
many different passages, it affirms, that they who seek 
God shall find him; for we do not speak thus of a clear 
and self-evident light. It needs no seeking. It compels 
observation by its own brilliancy. 


IL. 


Metaphysical arguments, in proof of the Deity, are so 
remote from the common habits of reasoning, and so in- 
tricate, that they produce little impression; and though 
they may influence a few, it is only at the time when they 
are considering the demonstration, and an hour afterwards, 
they fear they have deceived themselves. “Quod curiosi- 
fate cognoverant superbia amiserunt.” 

Besides, this sort of proof can lead only to a speculative 
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knowledge of God; and to know him in this way only is 
not to know him at all. 

The God of Christians, is not merely the divine author 
of geometric truths, and of the order of the elements; 
this is the belief of the heathen. He is not merely a God 
who exercises his Providence over the lives and fortunes 
of men, to bestow a succession of happy years on his 
worshippers; this is the belief of the Jew. But the God 
of Abraham and of Jacob, the God of the Christian, is a 
God of love and of consolation; he is a God who fills the 
soul and the heart which he possesses ; a God who makes 
them feel within, their own misery, and his infinite mercy ; 
who unites himself with their inmost soul; fills it with 
humility, and joy, and confidence, and love ; and makes it 
impossible for them to seek any other end than himself. 

The God of the Christians is a God who causes the soul 
to feel that he is its only good; that he is its only rest; 
and that it can have no joy but in loving him; and who 
teaches it, at the same time, to abhor every obstacle to the 
full ardor of that affection. The self-love and sensual 
affection which impede it, are insufferable to it. God dis- 
closes to the soul this abyss of selfishness, and that he him- 
self is the only remedy. 

This is to know God as a Christian. But to know God 
thus, a man must know also his misery and unworthiness, 
and the need he has of a mediator, by whom be may draw 
near to God, and be united to him. These two branches 
of knowledge must not be separated, for when separated, 
they are not only useless, but injurious. The knowledge 
of God, without the knowledge of our ruin, is pride. The 
knowledge of our ruin, without the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, is despair. But the knowledge of Jesus Christ de- 
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livers us, both from pride and despair, because in him we 
discern, at once, our God, our own guilt, and the only way 
of recovery. 

We may know God without knowing our wretchedness, 
or our wretchedness without knowing God; or both, with- 
out knowing the way of deliverance from those miseries 
by which we are overwhelmed. But we cannot know 
Jesus Christ, without knowing at once, our God, our ruin, 
and our remedy ; because Jesus Christ is not merely God, 
but God, our Saviour from misery. 

Hence, those who seek God without the Saviour, will 
discover no satisfactory or truly beneficial light. For, 
either they never discover that there is a God, or, if they 
do, it is to little purpose; because they devise to them- 
selves some way of approaching without mediation, that 
God, whom, without the aid of a mediator, they have dis- 
covered; and thus they fall into atheism or deism, two 
evils equally abhorrent to the Christian system. 

We should therefore aim, exclusively, to know Jesus 
Christ, since by him alone, can we expect to obtain a bene- 
ficial knowledge of God. 

He is the true God of mankind, that is, of miserable 
sinners. He is the centre of all, and the end of all; and 
he who knows him not, knows nothing of the economy of 
this world, or of himself For not only are we unable to 
know God, but by Jesus Christ, but we cannot know our- 
selves except by him. 

Without Jesus Christ, man must remain in sin and mis- 
ery; in Jesus Christ, man is delivered from sin and mis- 
ery. In him is treasured up all our happiness, our virtue, 
our life, and light, and hope ; out of him there is nothing for 
us but sin, misery, darkness and despair ; and without him, 
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we see nothing but obscurity and confusion in the nature 
of God and man. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THOUGHTS UPON MIRACLES. 


I. 

We must judge of doctrine by miracles, and of miracles 
by doctrine. The doctrine attests the miracles, and the 
miracles attest the doctrine. Both sides of the assertion 
are true, and yet there is no discrepancy between them. 


NE 


There are miracles which are indubitable evidences of 
truth, and there are some which are not. We should have 
a mark to distinguish those which are, or they would be 
useless. But they are not useless, they are of the nature 
of a foundation. The test then which is given us should 
be such, as not to destroy that proof which true miracles 
give to the truth, and which is the chief end of miracles. 

If no miracles had ever been adduced in support of false- 
hood, they would have been a certain criterion. If there 
were no rule for discrimination, miracles would be useless, 
and there would be no just grounds to credit them. 

Moses has given us one test, which is, when the miracle 
leads to idolatry. “If there arise among you a prophet, 
or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a won- 
der, and the sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof he 
spake to thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, which 
thou hast not known, and let us serve them; thou shalt 
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not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dream- 
er of dreams: for the Lord your God proveth you,” Deut. 
13: 1, 2,3. Jesus Christ also has given us one in Mark 9: 
39. “There is no man who shall do a miracle in my 
name, that can lightly speak evil of me.” Hence it follows, 
that whoever declares himself openly against Jesus Christ, 
cannot do a miracle in his name. Thus, if he works mi- 
racles, it is not in the name of Jesus Christ, and he should 
not be listened to, We see then the limits marked out to 
our faith in miracles, to which we must add no others; in 
the Old Testament, when they turn men away from God, 
in the New, when they turn men from Jesus Christ. 

Therefore, if we see a miracle, we must at once receive 
it, or discover some plain reason to the contrary. We 
must examine if he who does it, denies God or Jesus 
Christ. 

Ii. 

Every religion is false, which does not in its belief wor- 
ship one God as the author of all things, and in its morals, 
love one God as the end of all things. Every religion now 
which does not recognize Jesus Christ, is notoriously false, 
and miracles can avail it nothing. 

The Jews had a docctrine from God, as we have from 
Jesus Christ, and one confirmed by miracles. They were 
forbidden to believe in any worker of miracles, who should 
teach a contrary doctrine ; and, moreover, they were re- 
quired to have recourse to their priests, and to adhere to 
them strictly. Thus, it appears, that all the reasons which 
we have for rejecting workers of miracles, they had with 
respect to Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

Yet it is certain, they were highly culpable for refusing 
to believe.them on the testimony of their miracles ; for 
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Jesus Christ said, That they would not have been blama- 
ble, if they had not seen his miracles, John 15: 22—24. 

It follows, then, that he regarded his miracles as an in- 
fallible proof of his doctrine, and that the Jews were 
bound by them to believe him. And, in fact, it was these 
miracles especially which made their unbelief criminal.. 
For the proofs that they might have adduced from Serip- 
ture, during the life of Christ, were not alone conclusive. 
They might have seen there that Moses had said, another 
prophet should come; but that would not have proved 
Jesus Christ to be that prophet, which was the whole mat- 
ter in question. Such passages of Scripture, would have 
shown them that Jesus Christ might be that prophet; and 
this, with his miracles, should have determined their be- 
lief that he really was so. 


IV. 


Prophecy alone was not a suflicient testimony to Jesus 
Christ, during his life; and hence the Jews would not 
have been criminal in not believing him before his death, 
if his miracles had not decided the point. Miracles, then, 
are sufficient when we detect no contrariety in doctrine, 
and they should be received. 

Jesus Christ has proved himself to be the Messiah, by 
confirming his doctrine more by his own miracles, than by 
an appeal to the Scriptures and the prophets. 

It was by his miracles that Nicodemus knew his doc- 
trine to be from God. “ We know that thou art a teacher 
come from God; for no man can do the things that thou 
doest, except God be with him,” John 3:2.% He did not 
judge of the miracles by the doctrine, but of the doctrine 
by the miracles. 
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Thus though the doctrine was suspected, as that of Jesus 
Christ might have been by Nicodemus, because it seemed to 
threaten with destruction the traditions of the Pharisees, 
yet if there were clear and evident miracles on its side, the 
evidence for the miracle ought to prevail against any ap- 
parent difficulty in respect to the doctrine. This rule has 
its foundation in the indubitable principle, that God cannot 
lead into error. 

There is a reciprocal duty between God and man. God 
says in Isaiah 1: 18, “Come now and let us reason to- 
gether.” And, “ What could I have done to my vineyard, 
that I have not done to it ?” 5: 4. 

Men owe it to God, to receive the religion which he 
sends; God owes it to men not to lead them into error. 
Now, they would be led into error, if any workers of 
miracles set forth a false doctrine, which did not manifest- 
ly appear false to the apprehension of common sense, and 
if a greater worker of miracles had not already enjoined 
upon them not to believe it. Thus, if the church were 
divided, and the Arians, for instance, who affirm that they 
are founded upon the Scripture, equally with the orthodox, 
had wrought miracles, and the orthodox had not, men 
would be led into error. For, as a man who professes to 
make known the secret things of God, is not worthy of 
credit on his own private authority, so a man, who, in 
proof of the communication that he has from God, raises 
the dead, predicts future events, removes mountains, and 
heals diseases, is worthy of credit ; and we are impious to 
refuse it, so long as he is not contradicted by some other 
teacher who works still greater wonders. 

But is not God said to prove us? And may he not 
prove us by miracles which seem to uphold error ? 

19 
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There is a great difference between proving us, and lead- 
ing us into error. God proves us, but he never leads into 
error. To prove, is to present the occasion which does 
not impose a necessity to act. To lead into error, is to 
place man under the necessity of assuming and approving 
a falsehood. This God cannot do; yet he would do this, 
if in an obscure question, he permitted miracles to be 
wrought on the side of falsehood. 

We are warranted then to conclude, that it is impossible 
that a man, who conceals his false doctrine, with a view to 
make it appear like truth, and who affirms himself to be 
conformed to the will of God and the rule of his church, 
should work miracles, in order gradually and insensibly to 
insinuate a false and subtle error. This cannot be; still 
less can it be, that God who knoweth the heart, should 
work miracles in favour of such a deceiver. 


Vic 


There is a great difference between not being for Jesus 
Christ, and avowing the infidelity, and not being for Jesus 
Christ, but pretending to be so. In the first case, perhaps 
miracles might be permitted, but not in the other ; for it 
is clear of the one class, that they are opposed to the truth, 
but it is not so of the other; and thus, such miracles may 
be rightly estimated. 

Miracles, therefore, have been the test in doubtful points, 
between the Jew and the heathen, the Jew and the Chris- 
tian. 

We have seen this in all the combats of truth against er- 
ror. In those of Abel against Cain; of Moses against the 
magicians of Egypt ; of Elijah against the prophets of Baal ; 
of Jesus Christ against the Pharisees; of St. Paul against 
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Elymas; of the Apostles against the Exorcists; and the 
primitive Christians against infidels. The truth always 
prevailed in a contest of miracles; and never in a contest 
for the true God, and for the truth of religion, has a mir- 
acle been wrought in support of error, but a greater one 
has been wrought in support of truth. 

By this rule it is clear, that the Jews were under obliga- 
tion te believe in Christ. He was suspected by them, but 
his miracles were infinitely more strong than the suspi- 
cions against him. They ought therefore to lave believed 
him. 

In the days of Jesus Christ, some believed in him, but 
others believed not, because the prophecies said, that Mes- 
siah should be born in Bethlehem; instead of which they 
thought that Jesus Christ was born in Nazareth. But they 
should have examined more narrowly, whether he might 
not have been born in Bethlehem; for his miracles being 
such as to carry conviction, the alleged contradictions of 
his doctrine to Scripture, and this obscurity, did not ex- 
cuse, but merely blind them. 

Jesus Christ healed him that was born blind, and did 
many other miracles on the Sabbath-day, by means of 
which the- Pharisees were blinded, who affirmed it was 
right to try the miracles by the doctrine. 

The same rule which renders imperative the belief in 
Christ, forbids the belief of antichrist. 

Jesus Christ did not speak either against God, or against 
Moses. The antichrist and the false prophets foretold in 
the Old and New Testaments, will speak openly against 
God, and against Jesus Christ. But to a concealed enemy, 
God will not give the power of openly working miracles. 

Moses feretold Jesus Christ, and commanded to follow 
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him. Jesus Christ foretold the antichrist, and forebade to 
follow him. 

The miracles of Jesus Christ were not predicted by an- 
tichrist, but the miracles of antichrist were predicted by 
Jesus Christ. And thus, if Jesus Christ were not the Mes- 
siah, he would have led into error; but we could not rea- 
sonably be led into error by the miracles of antichrist. 
Therefore the miracles of antichrist, do not affect the mir- 
acles of Jesus Christ. In fact, when Jesus Christ predic- 
ted the miracles of antichrist, did he think to injure the 
faith of his own ? 

There is no reason for believing in antichrist, that there 
is not for believing in Christ ; but there are reasons for be- 
lieving in Christ, which there are not for believing in an- 
tichrist. 

VI. 

Miracles assisted in the foundation, and will assist in the 
preservation of the church, to the days of antichrist, and 
even to the end. 

Wherefore God, to preserve this testimony in his church, 
has either confounded all false miracles, or foretold them 
in his word; and, in both ways, has elevated his cause, 
and us who believe in it, above those false wonders which 
appear to us supernatural. 

It will be the same in future time. Either God will not 
permit false miracles, or he will work greater; for mir- 
acles have such weight, that however evident the truth of 
God may be, it is necessary that he should warn us against 
them, when. they are wrought against him; for without 
this, they might disturb us, 

And thus, however much the passage in the thirteenth 
of Deuteronomy, which forbids to believe, and to hear 
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those who work miracles, and who thereby seduce from 
the service of God; and that in St. Mark 13: 22, which 
says, “There shall rise up false Christs and false prophets, 
who shall do many signs and wonders, and seduce, if it 
were possible, the very elect,” and some similar ones, seem 
to make against the authority of miracles, nothing more di- 
rectly proves their force. 
Vil. 

The true reason why real miracles are not believed, is 
the want of love to God. “Ye believe not,” said Christ, 
“ because ye are not of my sheep.” For the same reason 
men believe false miracles. “Because they received not 
the love of the truth that they might be saved, God shall 
send them strong delusion, that they shall believe a lie.” 
2 Thess. 2: 10. 

When I have considered how it is that men repose such 
faith in impostors who profess to have remedies for dis- 
ease, as to put their lives in their hands, it has appeared 
to me, that the true reason is, that there are some real 
remedies; for it could not be that there should be so ma- 
ny fallacious ones, and that they should obtain so much 
eredit, if there were none that were true. Had there nev- 
er been a real remedy, and all our diseases had been incu- 
rable, it is impossible that men should have supposed them- 
selves able to cure; and still more that so many others 
should have reposed confidence in their boasted powers. 
As, for instance, if any man professed to be able to pre- 
vent us from dying, no one would believe this, because 
there is not a single instance of success. But since many 
effectual remedies have been attested by the wisest of men, 
the disposition to believe has been thus created; because 
it cannot generally be denied, that there are succesful cures 
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which are undoubted, the people who are unable to dis- 
criminate between the false and the true, believe all. In 
the same way, the belief of so many imaginary influences 
of the moon, originates in the fact, that some do exist, as 
the flux and reflux of the waters of the ocean. 

In the same way, it appears to me that there could never 
have been so many false miracles, false revelations and pre- 
dictions, if there had not been some that were true; nor so 
many false religions, if there had not been a true one. 
For had there been nothing of the kind, it is almost im-. 
possible that men could have invented these things, and still 
more so, that others should have believed them. But since 
there have been some very remarkable things which were 
true, and therefore have been believed by the greatest 
among men, such an effect has been produced, that almost 
all the world has acquired a tendency to believe those that 
are untrue. And thus, instead of concluding, that, because 
there are many false miracles, there are none true, we 
must, on the contrary conclude, that there are some true 
miracles, because there are so many false ; and that there 
are false ones, only from this cause, that there are some 
true: and also that there are false religions, only because 
one religion is true. The real cause of this is, that the bu- 
man mind, being prejudiced towards that side of the ques- 
tion, by some things that. are true, acquires a predisposi- 
tion to receive even what is counterfeit. 


Vill. 


It is said, Believe in the Church; but it is not said, Be- 
lieve in miracles; this is because the latter is natural, and 
the former is not. The one has need of command, the 
other has not. 
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There are so few persons to whom God makes himself 
known by these super-natural events, that they ought to 
profit well by them, since he comes forth from the secrecy 
of nature which covers him, only to excite our faith to 
serve him with the more ardor, as we know him with 
more certainty. 

If God revealed himself continually to men, there 
would be no merit in believing in him; and if he never 
revealed himself, there would be but little faith. But he 
generally remains concealed, and reveals himself but rare- 
ly to those whom he wishes to engage in his service. 
That strange secrecy, impenetrable to the view of man, 
into which God has retired, is an impressive lesson to 
teach us to withdraw into solitude, far from human obser- 
vation. He remained concealed under the veil of nature 
which hides him from us, until the incarnation ; and when 
it was necessary that he should appear, he was more fully 
concealed under the garb of humanity. He was much 
more recognizable when he was invisible, than when he 
made himself visible. And when he would accomplish 
the promise which he made to his apostles, to remain with 
men until his last coming, he chose to dwell in the most 
strange and obscure secrecy of all, namely, the emblem of 
the Eucharist. This is that sacrament which St. John, in 
the Apocalypse, calls “a hidden manna,” Rev. 2: 17 ; and 
I believe Isaiah saw him in this state, when he said in the 
spirit of prophecy: “ verily thou art a God that hidest thy- 
self,” Isa. 45: 15. This is the greatest secrecy in which he 
can be. The veil of nature which conceals God, has been 
penetrated by many infidels, who, as St. Paul says, Rom. 
1: 20, have recognized an invisible God from visible nature. 
Many heretical Christians have known him through his 
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humanity, and worship Jesus Christ, God and man. But 
we should esteem ourselves happy, that God enlightens us 
so far that we can recognize him in the emblems of bread 
and wine, 

We may add to these considerations the secrecy of the 
Spirit of God, still concealed in the Scriptures. For there 
are two perfect senses, the literal and mystic; and the 
Jews, stopping at the one, think not even that there is 
another, and dream not of seeking him ; in the same man- 
ner the impious, seeing natural effects, attribute them to 
nature, without thinking that they have any other author; 
and the Jews, seeing a perfect man in Jesus Christ, have 
not thought to seek in him another nature; and so also 
the heretics, seeing the perfect appearance of bread in the 
Eucharist, think not to seek in it another substance. All 
things conceal some mystery; all things are veils which 
conceal God. Christians ought to recognize him in every 
thing. Temporal afflictions conceal eternal blessings, to 
which they conduct. ‘Temporal joys conceal the eternal 
evils which they occasion. Let us pray God to lead us to 
recognize and serve him in every thing; and let us give 
him infinite thanks, that, being concealed in all things from 
so many others, he has discovered himself in all things 
and in so many ways to us. 


IX. 


The recluses of Port Royal, astonished to hear it said 
that they were in the way to perdition, that their confes- 
sions led them to Geneva, and taught them that Jesus 
Christ was not in the Eucharist, nor at the right hand of the 
Father, knowing that all this was false, offered themselves 
to God in that state, saying to him with the prophet: “See 
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if there be any wicked way in me,” Ps. 139: 24. What 
happens therefore ? That place which was said to be the 
temple of the devil, God makes his temple. It was said 
that children should be taken away from it, that it was the 
arsenal of hell; God makes it the sanctuary of his grace. 
In short, they are threatened with all the fury and all the 
vengeance of heaven, and God loads them with his favors. 
One must have lost his senses to conclude from this, that 
they are in the way to perdition. 

The Jesuits, however, have not failed to draw this con- 
clusion from it; for they conclude from everything that 
their adversaries are heretics. If their adversaries re- 
proach them for their excesses, they say, they speak like 
heretics. If they say, the grace of Jesus distinguishes us, 
and our salvation depends upon God, this is the language 
of heretics. If they say, they are subject to the pope, it is 
thus, say they, that heretics conceal and disguise them- 
selves. If they say, it is not necessary to kill for an apple, 
they oppose, say the Jesuits, the morality of the Catholics, 
In short, if they do miracles, it is not a mark of holiness, 
it is, on the contrary, a sign of heresy. 

Such are the strange excesses into which the Jesuits are 
led by their passions, and nothing more is necessary to 
destroy the principal foundations of the Christian religion. 
For the three marks of true religion are, perpetuity, a 
good life, and miracles. They have already destroyed per- 
petuity by probability, which introduces their new opin- 
ions instead of ancient truths; they have destroyed the 
good life by their corrupt morality; and now they wish to 
destroy miracles, by destroying their truth or their con- 
sequences. 

The adversaries of the church deny them, or deny the 
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consequences of them; the Jesuits do the same. Thus, 
to weaken their adversaries, they disarm the church, and 
unite with all its enemies, in borrowing from them all the 
reasons with which they oppose miracles. For the church 
has three kinds of enemies: the Jews, who have never 
been of its body; heretics, who have withdrawn from it; 
and false Christians who rend it asunder. 

These three kinds of different adversaries usually op- 
pose it in a different manner. But here they oppose it in 
the same way. As they are all without miracles, and as 
the church has always had miracles to oppose to them, 
they have all had the same interest in eluding them, and 
have all made use of this evasion: That we must not 
judge of doctrine by miracles, but of miracles by doctrine. 
There were two parties among those who listened to Jesus 
Christ; one which believed his doctrine from his miracles, 
the other which said: “ He casteth out devils in the name 
of Beelzebub.” There were two parties in the time of 
Calvin ; that of the church, and that of the sacramentarians 
who opposed it. There are now the Jesuits, and those 
whom they call Jansenists. But miracles being on the 
side of the Jansenists, the Jesuits have recourse to this 
general evasion of the Jews and of heretics, that we must 
judge of miracles by the doctrine. 

This is not the native soil of truth, it is unknown among 
men, God has concealed it with a veil, which leaves it 
unknown to those who do not understand his voice. The 
way is open to blasphemies, even upon the most certain 
truths of morality. If the truths of the gospel are publish- 
ed, they are opposed and obscured so that they cannot be 
discerned. Thus it is asked: what claim have you to be- 
lief more than others? What sign do you show? You 
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have only words, and we have the same. If you have not 
miracles, it is said, the doctrine ought to be sustained by 
miracles ; this is a truth which is misused to blaspheme the 
doctrine. And if miracles happen, it is said, miracles are 
not sufficient without doctrine ; and this is another truth to 
blaspheme miracles. “ 

How glad you are, fathers, to be skilled in Detail rules, 
thinking in this way to make trouble, and to render every- 
thing useless! You will not succeed, fathers; truth has 
unity, and it is strong. 

X. 

If the devil favored the doctrine whieh destroys him, he 
would be divided, “every kingdom divided,” ete. For 
Jesus Christ operated against the devil, and destroyed his 
empire over the heart of which exorcism is the figure, in 
order to establish the kingdom of God. And thus he 
adds : “ But if I with the finger of God cast out devils, no 
doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you.” Luke 11: 20. 

It was impossible in the time of Moses to exercise be- 
lief in Antichrist, who was unknown. But it is very easy 
in the time of Antichrist to believe in Jesus Christ who is 
already known. 

Though the schismatics performed miracles, they led 
not into error. And it is certain that they could not do it. 
The schism is visible; the miracle is visible. But the 
schism is more marked with error, than the miracle is 
with truth ; therefore the miracle of a schismatic cannot 
lead into error. But without the schism, error is not so 
evident as the miracle; therefore the miracle leads into 
error. Hence a miracle among schismatics is not so much 
to be feared; for the schism, which is more evident than 
the miracle, plainly marks their error. But when there is 
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no schism, and error is the question, the miracle discov- 
ers it. 

It is the same with heretics. Miracles would be useless 
to them ; for the church, authorized by the miracles which 
have pre-occupied belief, tell us that they have not the true 
faith. There is no doubt of this, since the first miracles of 
the church exclude belief in theirs, if they perform them. 
Thus, there are miracles against miracles, but the first and 
greatest are on the side of the church; therefore we must 
always believe that, in opposition to miracles. 

Let us see from this to what conclusion we must come 
in regard to the miracles of Port Royal. The Pharisees 
said: “This man is not of God, because he keepeth not 
the Sabbath day. Others said: “How can a man that is a 
sinner do such things?” John 9: 16. Which is the clear- 
est ? ( 

In the present contest, some say: This house is not of 
God, for they do not believe that the five propositions are 
in Jansenius. Others say: This house is of God, because 
great miracles are wrought in it. Which is the clearest ? 

Thus the same reason which renders the Jews guilty for 
not having believed in Jesus Christ, renders the Jesuits 
guilty for having continued to persecute the house of Port 
Royal. 

It had been said to the Jews as well as to the Christians, 
that they would not always believe in the prophets. But 
yet the Pharisees and Scribes make a great account of the 
miracles of Jesus Christ, and endeavor to show that they 
are false, or the work of the devil ;—being necessarily con- 
vinced, if they acknowledge that they were wrought of God. 

We are not, at the present day, under the necessity of 
making this distinction, which, however, is very easily 
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made. Those who do not deny God or Jesus Christ, work 
no miracles which are not real.’ But we need not make 
this distinction. Here isa sacred relic. Here is a thorn 
from the crown of the Saviour of the world, over which 
the prince of this world has no power, which effects mi- 
racles by the power of that blood alone which was shed 
for us. God himself chose this house here to show forth 
his power. 

These miracles are not wrought by men, possessing an 
unknown and doubtful power, which obliges us to make a 
difficult distinction. They are wrought by God himself; 
by the instrument of the passion of his only son, who, 
being in many places, has chosen this one, and has caused 
men to come from all parts, here to receive miraculous al- 
leviations of their sufferings. 

The obstinacy of the Jesuits, therefore, surpasses that of 
the Jews, since they refused to believe Jesus Christ inno- 
cent only because they doubted whether his miracles were 
from God. Whereas the Jesuits, not being able to doubt 
that the miracles of Port Royal are from God, do still 
doubt the innocence of this house. 

But, they say, miracles are no longer necessary, since 
they have already been given, and therefore they are no 
longer proofs of the truth of the doctrine. Yes, but when 
tradition is no longer regarded, when the people are de- 
ceived, and thus, having excluded the real source of truth, 
which is tradition, and having gone beyond the pope who 
is the depositary of it, when the truth has no longer liberty 
to appear; then men, no longer speaking the truth, the 
truth itself must speak to men. This is what happened in 
the time of Arius. 

Those who follow Jesus Christ on account of his mir- 
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acles, honour his power in all the miracles which it pro- 
duces; but those who, professing to follow him for his 
miracles, follow him only because he consoles them and 
satisfies them with the good things of this world, dishonour 
his miracles, when they oppose their convenience. 

This the Jesuits do. They extol miracles; they oppose 
those which convince them. Unjust judges, make not new 
laws; judge by those already established by yourselves: 
“Vos qui-conditis leges iniquas.” 

The church has subsisted because the truth has been- 
without controversy, or if it has been contested, it has had 
the pope or the church. 

A miracle is an effect which exceeds the natural power 
of the means employed to effect it, and a “ non-miracle” is 
an effect which does not exceed the power employed. 

Thus those who effect cures by invoking the devil, per- 
form no miracle, for this does not exceed the natural pow- 
er of the devil. 

Miracles prove the power which God has over the heart, 
by that which he exercises over the body. 

It is important to kings and princes to be held in esteem 
for piety; and in order to this, they must confess to you 
(Jesuits), 

The Jansenists resemble heretics in the reformation of 
manners; but you resemble them in evil. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A COMPARISON OF ANCIENT AND MODERN CHRISTIANS. 


Iy the infancy of the Christian church, we see no Chris- 
tians but those who were thoroughly instructed in all mat- 
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ters necessary to salvation; but, in these days, we see an 
ignorance so gross, that’ it agonizes all those who have a 
tender regard for the interests of the church. Then, no 
one entered the church, but after serious difficulties, and 
long cherished wishes; now, we find ourselves associated 
with it, without care or difficulty. Formerly, no one was 
admitted but after a most rigid examination ; now, every 
one is admitted before he is capable of being examined. 
Formerly, no one was admitted but after repentance of 
his former life, and a renunciation of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; now, they enter the church before they are 
in a state to do any of these things. In short, formerly it 
Was necessary to come out from the world, in order to be 
received into the church; whilst, in these days, we enter 
the church at the same time that. we enter the world. 
Then there was distinctly recognized by those earlier pro- 
ceedings, an essential difference between the world and 
the church. They were regarded as two things, in direct 
opposition, as two irreconcilable enemies, of which the 
ove persecutes the other perpetually, and of which, that 
which seems the weakest, will one day triumph over the 
strongest; between these two contending parties, it be- 
came necessary to abandon the one, in order to enter the 
other; to renounce the maxims of the one in order to fol- 
low those of the other; and that each one should divest 
himself of the sentiments of the one, in order to adopt the 
sentiments of the other; and finally that he should quit, 
renounce, and abjure the world where he had his former 
birth, and devote himself entirely to the church, in which 
he receives his second birth; and thus a wide distinction 
was drawn between the one and the other. But now, we 
find ourselves almost at the same moment introduced into 
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both ; and, at the same time, are born into the world, and 
born anew into the church; so that, dawning reason no 
longer perceives the distinction between these two oppos- 
ing worlds, but matures and strengthens, at the same time, 
under the combined influence of both. The sacraments 
are received, and the pleasures of the world enjoyed ; and 
hence, instead of an essential distinction as formerly be- 
tween the one and the other, they are now so mingled and 
confounded, that the distinction is almost entirely lost. 

Hence itarises, that whilst then, Christians were all well 
instructed, now, there are many in a fearful state of igno- 
rance; then, those who had been initiated into Christianity 
by baptism, and who had renounced the vices of the world, 
to embrace the piety of the church, rarely declined again 
to the world which they had left; whilst now, nothing is 
more common than to see the vices of the world in the 
hearts of Christians. The church of the saints is all de- 
filed with the intermingling of the wicked ; and her chil- 
dren that she has conceived, and borne from their infancy 
at her sides, are those who carry into her very heart, that 
is, even to the participation of her holiest mysteries, her 
deadliest foes, the spirit of the world, the spirit of ambi- 
tion, of revenge, of impurity, and of lust; and the love 
she bears for her children, compels her to admit into her 
very bosom, the bitterest of her persecutors. 

But we must not impute to the church the eyils that 
have followed so fatal a change; for when she saw that 
the delay of baptism left a large portion of infants still 
under the curse of original sin, she wished to deliver them 
from this perdition, by hastening the succor which she can 
give; and this good mother sees, with bitter regret, that 
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the benefit which she thus holds out to infants, becomes 
the occasion of the ruin of adults. 

The true meaning of the church is, that those whom she 
thus withdraws at so tender an age, from the contagion of 
the world, should become separate from its opinions. She 
anticipates the agency of reason, to prevent those vices into 
which corrupt reason might entice them; and before their 
natural mind can act, she fills them with her spirit, so that 
they may live in ignorance of the world, and in a state so 
much further removed from vice, as they have never known 
it. This is evident in the baptismal service ; for she does 
not confer baptism, till the children have declared, by the 
lips of their parents, that they desire it, that they believe, 
that they renounce the world and the devil. And as the 
church wishes them to preserve these dispositions through- 
out life, she expressly enjoins upon them to keep them in- 
violate; and by an indispensable command, she requires 
the parents to instruct their children in all these things; 
for she does not wish that those, whom from their infancy 
she has nourished in her bosom, should be less enlighten- 
ed, and less zealous than those whom she formerly re- 
ceived as her own; she cannot be satisfied with a less de- 
gree of perfection in those whom she herself has trained, 
than in those whom she admits to her communion. 

Yet, the rule of the church is so perverted from its 
original intention, that it cannot be thought of without 
horror. Men think no more of the peculiar blessing 
which they have received, because they did not themselves 
ask it, because they do not even remember having re- 
ceived it. But since it is evident, that the church requires 
no less piety in those who have been brought up from in- 
fancy as the servants of faith, than in those who aspire to 
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become such, they should consider the example of the 
catechumens, their ardor, their devotion, their dread of the 
world, and their noble renunciation of it; for if these 
were not thought worthy to receive baptism, without such 
dispositions, those who do not find them in themselves, 
should at once submit to receive that instruction which they 
would have had, if they were now about to enter into the 
communion of the church. It becomes them still further 
to humble themselves to a penitence, which they may 
never wish to throw aside; that they may henceforth find 
less disgust in the austere mortification of the senses than 
attraction in the criminal pleasures of sin. L 

To induce them to seek instruction, they must be made 
to understand the difference of the customs which have 
obtained in the church at different times. In the newly 
formed Christian church, the catechumens, that is, those 
who are offered for baptism, were instructed before the 
rite was conferred; and they were not admitted to it, till 
after full instruction in the mysteries of religion, penitence 
for their former life, a great measure of knowledge, of the 
grandeur and excellence of a profession of the Christian 
faith and obedience, on which they desire to enter forever, 
and the exhibition of some eminent marks of real conver- 
sion of heart, and an extreme desire for baptism. These 
facts being made known to the whole church, they con- 
ferred upon them the sacrament of incorporation, by which 
they became members of the church. But now, since 
baptism has been, for many very important reasons, per- 
mitted to infants before the dawn of reason, we find, 
through the negligence of parents, that nominal Christians 
grow old without any knowledge of our religion. 

When teaching preceded baptism, all were instructed ; 
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but now, that baptism precedes instruction, that teaching 
-which was then made necessary for the sacrament, has be- 
come voluntary, and is consequently neglected, and almost 
abolished. Reason showed the necessity of instruction; 
and when instruction went before baptism, the necessity 
of the one, compelled men necessarily to have recourse to 
the other; but in these days, when baptism precedes in- 
struction, as men are made Christians, without instruction, 
so they believe that they may remain Christians without 
being instructed; and unlike the primitive Christians whe 
expressed the warmest gratitude for a grace which the 
church only granted after reiterated petitions, the Chris- 
tians of these days, manifest nothing but ingratitude for 
this same blessing conferred upon them, before they were 
in a state to ask it. If the church so decidedly abhorred 
the occasional, though extremely rare instances of back- 
sliding among the primitive Christians, how ought she to 
hold in abhorrence, the falling again and again of modern 
Christians, notwithstanding the far higher degree in which 
they stand indebted to the church, for having so speedily 
and liberally removed them from that curse, in which, by 
their natural birth, they were involved. She cannot see 
without bitter lamentation, this abuse of her richest bless- 
ings; and the course which she has adopted for the safety 
of her children, becomes the almost certain occasion of 
their ruin; for her spirit is not changed, though she has 
changed her primitive custom, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


FRAGMENT OF AN ARTICLE UPON THE CONVERSION OF A 
SINNER, 


Tue first thing which God imparts to a soul that he has 
really touched, isa degree of knowledge and perception, al- 
together extraordinary, by which the soul regards both. it- 
self and other things in an entirely new manner. 

This new light excites fear, and imparts to the soul a 
restlessness which thwarts the repose it had formerly found 
in its accustomed sources of indulgence. 

The man can no longer relish with tranquillity, the ob- 
jects which had previously charmed him. A perpetual 
scrupulousness haunts him in his enjoyments, and this in- 
terior perception will not allow him any longer to find the 
wonted sweetness in those things, to which he had yielded 
with melting fulness of heart. 

But he finds yet more bitterness in the exercises of piety, 
than in the vanities of the world. On one side, the vanity 
of things that are seen, is felt more deeply than the hope 
of things that are not seen; and on the other, the reality 
of invisible things affects him more than the vanity of the 
things which are seen. And thus, the presence of the one, 
and the absence of the other, excite his disgust, so that 
there arise within him a disorder and confusion which he 
can scarcely correct, but which is the result of ancient im- 
pressions long experienced, and new impressions now first 
communicated. 

He considers perishable things as perishing, and even as 
already perished ; and, in the certain conviction of the 
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annihilation of all that he has loved, he trembles at the 
thought, that every moment robs him of the enjoyment of 
happiness, that all which is dearest to him, is perpetually 
gliding away, and that at length, a day will come in which 
he will find himself bereft of all on which he had built his 
hope. So that he sees clearly, that as his heart is devoted 
only to things fragile and vain, his soul must, at the exit 
from this life, find itself solitary and destitute, since he has 
taken no care to unite himself to a real and self-subsistent 
good, which could support him in this present existence, 
and after this life. 

And hence he begins to consider as a nonentity, every- 
thing which returns to nothingness, the heavens, the earth, 
his body, his relations, his friends, his enemies, wealth or 
poverty, humiliation or prosperity, honor or ignominy, es- 
teem or contempt, authority, indigence, health or sickness, 
and even life itself. Indeed, whatever is shorter in dura- 
tion than his soul, is incapable of satisfying the desires of 
that soul, which earnestly seeks to establish itself on a ba- 
sis of felicity as durable as itself. 

He begins to regard with astonishment, the Hdnesst in 
which he has been plunged; and when he considers on 
the one hand, the length of time that he has lived without 
any such thoughts, and the great number of persons who 
live with equal thoughtlessness ; and, on the other, how 
clear it is that the soul being immortal, cannot find hap- 
piness in the things that perish, and which must, at all 
events, be taken from him by death; there comes upon 
him a holy anxiety and astonishment which give rise to 
salutary sorrow. 

For he considers, that however great may be the num- 
ber of those who grow old in the ways of the world, and 
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whatever authority may be in the multitude of examples, 
of those who place their happiness in this world, it is ne- 
vertheless certain, that even if the things of this world had 
in them some substantial delight, an assumption which is 
falsified by the fatal and continual experience of an infinite 
number of persons, the loss of these things is certain, at 
the moment when death separates us from them. 

So that, if the soul has amassed a treasure of temporal 
good, whether of gold, of science, or of reputation, it is in- 
evitably necessary, that it should find itself stripped of all 
the objects of its felicity; and thus, though many objects 
have had in them that which ministered satisfaction, they 
had not wherewith to satisfy him permanently ; and even 
if they procured him a happiness that was real, they could 
not procure a happiness that was lasting, because it must 
be terminated by the limits of human life. 

Then by a holy humility, which God has exalted above 
pride, the man begins to rise above men in general. He 
condemns their conduct; he detests their maxims; he la- 
ments their blindness; he devotes himself to the search of 
the true good; he arrives at the conviction, that it must 
possess these two qualities ; the one, that it must be as du- 
rable as himself; the other, that it must be more worthy of 
love than anything else. 

He sees that in the love which he has cherished towards . 
the world, he has found, owing to his blindness, the second 
quality of these two, for he had discovered nothing more 
worthy of his love ; but now as he sees not in it the for- 
mer quality also, he knows that it is not the sovereign good. 
He seeks it then elsewhere ; and knowing by an illumina- 
tion altogether pure, that it does not exist in the things 
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which are within him, or around .him, or before him, he 
begins to seek for it in those things which are above. 

This elevation of soul is so lofty and transcendent, that 
it stops not at the heavens, they have not what would sat- 
isfy him ; nor at the things above the heavens, nor at the’ 
angels, nor at the most perfect of created beings. It passes 
through universal creation, and cannot pause till it has 
reached the very throne of God; there the soul begins to 
find repose, and that real good which is such, that there is 
nothing more worthy of love, and that it cannot be taken 
from him but by his own consent. 

For though he does not yet taste those enjoyments by 
which God blesses the services of habitual piety, he learns, 
at least, that creatures can never deserve his love more than 
the Creator ; and his reason, aided by the light of grace, 
teaches him that there is nothing more worthy of love than 
God, and that he can be taken away from those only who 
reject him, since to desire God, is to possess him, and to 
yefuse him, is to lose him. 

Thus he rejoices in having found a blessing which can- 
not be torn from him as long as he wishes to possess it, 
and which has nothing superior to itself. 

And with these new reflections, he enters upon the view 
of the grandeur of his Creator, and upon acts of the deep- 
est humiliation and reverence. He counts himself as less 
than nothing in that presence ; and, being unable of himself 
to form an idea sufficiently humiliating, or to conceive a 
thought of the sovereign Good sufficiently exalted, he makes 
repeated efforts, to humble himself to the lowest abysses of 
nothingness, while he surveys God in multiplying immen- 
sities ; and, at last, exhausted by this conception, he adores 
in silence, he looks on himself as a vile and useless crea- 
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ture, and, by repeated acts of veneration, adores and bless- 
es his God, and would forever bless and adore. 

Then he sees the grace by which God has manifested 
his infinite majesty to a worthless worm; he is ashamed 
and confounded at having preferred so many vanities to 
such a Divine master; and, in the spirit of compunction 
and penitence, he looks up for his compassion to arrest that 
anger, the effect of which, seen through these immensities, 
seems to him so fearful. 

He sends up ardent prayers to God, to obtain this mercy, 
that as it has pleased Him to disclose himself to his soul, it 
would please him also to lead it to himself, and prepare for 
him the means of reaching Him. For it is to God that he 
now aspires, and, at the same time, he aspires to reach 
Him only by those means which come from God himself, 
for he wishes God himself to be his way, his object, and 
his end. Then on the result of these prayers, he Jearns 
that he ought to act conformably to the new light which 
he has received. 

He begins to know God, and to desire to go to him; but 
he is ignorant of the mode of reaching him. If, then, his 
desire is sincere and real, as a person who wishes to go to 
a particular spot, but who has lost his way, and knows that 
he is in error, has recourse to those who are well acquaint- 
ed with it, so he seeks advice from those who can teach 
him the way that leads to that God, from whom he has so 
long been alienated. In thus seeking to know this way, 
he resolves to regulate his conduct for the remainder of 
his life by the truth, as far as he knows it ; and as his nat- 
ural weakness, together with the habitual tendency which 
he now has to the sin in which he has lived, have inca- 
pacitated him for reaching the happiness of which he is in 
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search, he implores from the mercy of God those gracious 
aids by which he may find him, devote himself to him, and 
adhere to him for ever. Heartily occupied with the beauty 
of the Divine excellency, old, but to him so new, he feels. 
that all he does ought to bear him towards this adorable 
object; he sees now that he ought henceforth to think only 
of adoring God, as his creature, of rendering thanks to 
him for unnumbered obligations, of exercising penitence as 
guilty, and of praying to him as necessitous; so that his 
entire occupation should be to contemplate, and love, and 
praise him throughout eternity. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS UPON RELIGION. 
eur 

PyrrHonismM has been useful to religion, for after all, 
men, before the coming of Christ, did not know where 
they were, nor whether they were great or insignificant. 
And those who affirmed the one or the other, knew noth- 
ing really, and conjectured without reason, and at a ven- 
ture; and whichever they denied, they were still compel- 
led to admit the principle of faith. 


LE 


Who would blame Christians for their inability to give 
a reason for their belief, when they profess to hold a re- 
ligion, that they cannot altogether explain? On the contra- 
ry, they declare, when they propose it to the Gentiles, that 
it is foolishness; and should you then complain that they 
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do not go into the proof of it? If they prove it, they con- 
tradict their own words. It is in the failure of proof, 
that they maintain their consistency. Yes, but while that 
excuses those who present the Christian religion as such, 
and cancels the blame of producing it without a rational 
explanation, it does not excuse those, who, upon the expla- 
nation being made to them, refuse to believe. 


ii. 


Do you conceive it impossible that God is infinite, and 
without parts? Yes. I will show you then a thing which 
is infinite and indivisible. It is a point moving every where 
with infinite velocity. Let this effect of nature, which, at 
first, seemed impossible to you, teach you that there may 
be others which you do not know. Do not infer from these 
your days of apprenticeship, the conclusion that there is 
nothing more to be known, but rather that there is infi- 
nitely more. 

IV. 

The way of God, who does all things well, is to plant 
religion in the understanding by reasoning, and in the beart 
by his grace. But to seek to introduce it, either to the 
head or the heart, by violence, and by threatening, is not 
to infuse religion, but terror. Begin by pitying the incred- 
ulous; they are truly unfortunate. We should rail at them, 
only when it may profit them; but it injures them, _ 

The whole of our faith is to be found in Jesus Christ 
and Adam; the whole of morals, in the ideas of corruption 
and grace. 

fer à Ÿ. 4 

The heart has its reasons, which reason does not ap- 
prehend. We feel this in a thousand instances. It loves 

¢ 
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universal being naturally, and self naturally, just as it takes 
a fancy; and it hardens itself against either as it will 
You have chosen one, and renounced the other. Was this 
a matter of reason with you? 


VI. 


The world exists for the exercise of mercy and judg- 
ment upon men; not as beings now issuing pure from the 
hands of God, but as the enemies of God, to whom he 
gives, as a matter of grace, sufficient light for their return, 
if they will seek and follow it; but sufficient to warrant 
their punishment if they refuse. 


Vil. 


After all, it must be acknowledged, that the Christian re- 
ligion has something very wonderful in it. It is, says one, 
because you were born to it. Far from it. I resist it for 
that very reason, lest I should be biassed by a preposses- 
sion. But though I were born to it, I believe that I should 
have felt the same. 

VIII. 

There are two ways of inculcating the truths of our re- 
ligion, one by the force of reason, the other by the author- 
ity of Him who declares them. Men do not use the latter, 
but the former. They do not say, we must believe this, 
for the Scriptures which teach it are divine ; but we must 
believe for this and the other reason ;—weak arguments, 
for reason is easily perverted. 

Those who appear most hostile to the glory of religion, 
are not altogether useless to others. We would conclude, 
in the first place, that there is something supernatural in 


their hostility, for a blindness so great is not natural. But 
" . 


Mv, 
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if their own folly makes them such enemies to their own 
welfare, it may serve as a warning to others, by the dread 
of an example so melancholy, and a folly so much to be 
pitied. 

IX. 

Without Jesus Christ, the world could not continue to 
exist; for it would either be destroyed, or become a hell. 

Does he who knows human nature, know it only to be 
miserable? And will he alone who knows it, be the only 
one miserable ? 

It was not necessary that man should see nothing at all. 
It was not necessary that he should see sufficient to be- 
lieve that he had the truth; but it was necessary that he 
should see’ sufficient to know that he has lost it. To as- 
certain what he has lost, he must see and not see; and 
this is precisely the state of human nature. 

It was necessary that the true religion should teach us 
both our greatness and our misery, and lead us both to the 
esteem and contempt, the love and the hatred, of self. 

I see the Christian religion founded upon a preceding 
religion, and this I find effectual. 

I do not speak here of the miracles of Moses, of Christ 
and of his apostles; because they do not at first appear 
convincing, and I wish here to adduce as evidence only 
those foundations of the Christian religion which are indu- 
bitable, and which cannot be doubted by any person what- 
ever. — 2 

X. , 

Religion is a matter of such importance, that it is just, 
that those who will not be at the pains to seek it, if it is 
obscure, should not discover it. What can they complain 
of, if it is such, that it may be found by seeking ? 
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Pride counterbalances and cancels all our miseries. 
How monstrous this is, and how manifestly man is astray ! 
He is fallen from his high estate, and he seeks it again 
restlessly. 

After we had become corrupt, it was right that we who 
are in that state should know it; both those who delight 
in it, and those who do not. But it is not necessary that 
all should see the way of redemption. 

When it is said that Christ did not die for all, occasion 
is given to a vice of the human heart, which constantly ap- 
plies to itself the exception. This leads to despair, instead 
of cherishing hope. 

ù XI. 

The wicked, who abandon themselves blindly to their 
lusts, without the knowledge of God, and without troubling 
themselves to seek him, verify in themselves this funda- 
mental principle of the faith which they oppose, that hu- 
man nature is corrupt. And the Jews, who oppose so 
stubbornly the Christian religion, confirm also this other 
fundamental truth of the religion which they oppose,— 
that Jesus Christ is the true Messiah, and that he is come 
to redeem men, and to deliver them from corruption and 
misery,—as much by their state at the present day, which 
is found predicted in their prophetic writings, as by those 
same prophecies which they hold, and which they scru- 
pulously preserve, as containing the marks by which they 
are to recognize the Messiah. And thus, the proofs of hu- 
man corruption, and of the redemption of Jesus Christ, 
which are the two leading truths of the system, are drawn 
from the profane, who live in indifference to this religion, 
and from the Jews, who are its irreconcilable enemies. 
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XII. 
The dignity of man in his state of innocence, consisted 
in his dominion over other animals, and in his use of them ; 


but now it consists in avoiding and subduing them. 


XIU. 


Many persons go so much the more dangeronsly astray, 
because they assume a truth as the foundation of their er- 
ror. Their fault is not the following of a falsehood; but 
the following of one truth, to the exclusion of another. 

There are many truths, both in faith and morals, which 

seem repugnant and contrary to each other, but which are 
linked together in a most beautiful order. 
7 The source of all heresies, is the exclusion of some one 
of these truths; and the source of all the objections which 
heretics bring forward, is the ignorance of some of these 
truths. And it usually happens, that being unable to con- 
ceive the relation between two. apparently opposing truths, 
and believing that the adoption of one, involves the rejec- 
tion of the other, they embrace the one, and renounce the 
other. 

The Nestorians maintained, that there were two persons 
in Jesus Christ, because there were two natures; and the 
Eutychians, on the contrary, that there was but one nature 
because there was only one person. The Catholics are 
orthodox and unite the two truths, of two natures, and one 
person. 

We believe, that the substance of the bread being chang- 
ed into that of the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, it is 
really present in the holy sacrament. Here is one truth. 
Another is, that this sacrament is also a figure of the 
cross and of glory, and a commemoration of the two. 
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This is the Catholic faith, which embraces these two truths 
seemingly opposed. 

The heresy of the present day, not allowing that this | 
sacrament contains, at the same time, the presence of Jesus 
Christ and its figure, and that it is a sacrifice and the com- 
memoration of a sacrifice, maintains that one of these 
truths cannot be admitted without excluding the other. 

Wherefore they take this position, that this sacrament is 
figurative, and in this they are not heretical. They think 
that we exclude this truth, and hence it is that they make 
so many objections to the passages of the Fathers which 
express it. In short, they deny the real presence, and in 
this they are heretics. 

The shortest way to prevent heresy, is to teach the 
whole truth ; and the surest way of refuting heresy, is to 
meet it by an unreserved declaration of truth. 

Grace will be ever in the world, and nature also. There 
will always be Pelagians, and always men of the Catholic 
faith ; because our first birth makes the one, and the sec- 
ond birth the other. 

It is the church which with Jesus Christ who is insepa- 
rable from it, merits the conversion of all those who have 
not embraced the true religion; and it is these converted 
persons who afterwards aid the mother who brought them 
forth. 

The body can no more live without the head, than the 
head without the body. Whoever separates from either, is 
no longer of the body, and no longer belongs to Jesus 
Christ. All the virtues, the martyrdoms, the austerities, 
and all good works are of no avail out of the church, and 
aside from communion with the head of the church, which 
is the pope. 
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It will be one of the severest pangs of the damned, to 
find that they are condemned, even by their own reason, 
by which they pretended to condemn the Christian re- 
ligion. 

XIV. 

It is a common feature of the lives of ordinary men, 
and of saints, that they are all seeking happiness; and 
they differ only in respect to the object in which they place 
it. Each counts him an enemy, who prevents his attain- 
ing the desired object. 

We should determine what is good or evil by the will of 
God, who can neither be unjust nor blind, and not by our 
own will which is always full of wickedness and error. 


XV. 


Jesus Christ has given in the gospel, this criterion of 
those who have faith, that they speak a new language ; and, 
in truth, the renewing of the thoughts and wishes, changes 
the conversation also. For these new things, which can- 
not be displeasing to God, as the old man could not please 
him, differ widely from earthly novelties; forthe things of 
the world, however novel, grow old in the using; while 
this new spiritual nature becomes newer and fresher the 
longer it continues. “Our outward man perishes,” says 
St. Paul, “but the inner man is renewed day by day.” 
And it will never be completely renewed, but in eternity, 
where they sing without ceasing, the new song of which 
David speaks in his Psalms (Psalm 33: 3); the song which 
flows from the new spirit of love. 


XVI. 
When St. Peter and the apostles deliberated upon abol- 
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ishing circumcision, where the point in question involved 
an apparent contradiction of the law of God, they did not 
consult the prophets, but regarded simply the reception of 
the Holy Ghost, by the uncircumcised. They judged it 
more certain, that God approved those whom he kad filled 
with his Spirit, than that it was necessary for them to ob- 
serve the law. They knew that the end of the law, was 
but the gift of the Spirit; and that since they had received 
it without circumcision, the ceremony was not essentially 
necessary. 
XVII. 

Two laws are better fitted to govern the whole Chris- 
tian republic, than all political codes ; these are, the love 
of God, and the love of our neighbor. 

Our religion is adapted to minds of every order. The 
multitude look only at their present state and establish- 
ment; and our religion is such, that its establishment alone 
is a sufficient evidence of its truth. Others trace it to the 
apostles, The best informed follow it up to the creation 
of the world. The angels see better and farther still; they 
trace it to God himself. 

Those to whom God has given religion as the feeling of 
the heart, are happy indeed, and thoroughly satisfied of its 
truth. But as to those who have it not, we can only rea- 
son with them, and wait till God himself shall stamp it on 
the heart, without which, faith cannot be saving. 

God, to reserve to himself the sole right of teaching us, 
and to render this difficult problem of our being, incom- 
prehensible to us, has concealed the clue to it so high, or 
rather, so low, that we cannot reach it; so that it is not by 
the energies of reason, but by the simple submission of 
reason, that we can truly know ourselves. 


21 
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XVIII. 

The wicked, who profess to. follow the dictates of rea~ 
son, should be wonderfully strong in their reasoning. 
What do they say then? Do we not see, say they, that 
brutes live and die like men, and Turks, like Christians. 
Have not the Turks their ceremonies, prophets, doctors, 
saints, and recluses as we have ? ‘And is this contrary to 
Scripture ? Do not the Scriptures affirm all this? If you 
care little to know the truth, you know enough to allow 

_ you still to slumber. But if you wish with all your heart 
. to know the truth, it is not enough. You must examine it 
minutely. This might perhaps be enough for some mere 
question of a vain philosophy; but here, where everything 
is at stake, it is not. And yet, many a man, after a flimsy 
reflection like this, returns to trifles, 

It is dreadful to feel everything we possess, and every- 
thing we learn to value, gliding continually away, without 
a serious wish to inquire, if there is nothing permanent. 

A different mode of life in this world, should surely fol- 
low these different suppositions, either that we may abide 
here for ever, or that, it being sure that we cannot be here 
long, it is doubtful whether we shall be here another hour. 
This last supposition is our actual case. 


XIX. 


You are bound by your circumstances to make your best 
exertions for the discovery of the truth. For if you die 
without worshipping Him, who is the true principle of all 
things, you are lost. But, you say, if he had wished me to 
worship him, he would have given me some indications of 
his will And so he has; but you neglect them. The 
least you can do, is to seek them ; and this will repay you 
well. 
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The atheists ought to say things with absolute certainty. 
Now, a man must be insane, to affirm it as absolutely cer- 
tain, that the human soul is mortal. I can quite under- 
stand that a man should not see it necessary to fathom the 
Copernican system ; but the knowledge, whether the soul 
be mortal or immortal, is essential to every step in life. 


XX. 


Prophecies, miracles, and the other proofs of our reli- 
gion, are not of that sort, that we can say they are geo- 
metrically convincing. But, at present, it is sufficient if 
you grant me, that it is not contrary to sound reason to be- 
lieve them. They have their brightness and their obscu- 
rity, fitted to illuminate some, and to darken others. But 
the brightness is such, that it outshines, or, at least, equals 
the clearest presumption to the contrary; so much so, that 
reason never can determine not to accept the evidence, and 
probably it is only the corruption and depravity of the 
heart that do. There is in the evidence also, sufficient 
plainness to condemn those who refuse to believe, though 
not enough to compel belief; and hence it is evident, that 
in those who follow the light, it is grace, and not reason, 
which causes them to pursue it; and in those who turn 
away, it is their corruption, and not their. reason, that 
makes them fly from it. 

Who can hesitate to admire and embrace a religion so 
thoroughly informed on a matter, the truth of which we 
recognize, in proportion to the increase of our light. 

A man who discovers proofs of the Christian religion, is 
like an heir who finds the titles to his property. Will he 
say that they are invalid, or neglect to examine them ? 
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XXI. 

Two sorts of persons know God; those whose hearts 
are humbled, and who, whatever be the measure of their 
intellect, whether common or elevated, love reproach and 
self-abasement ; and those who have sufficient determina- 
tion to seek the truth, whatever opposition they may meet. 

The wise men among the heathen, who affirmed that 
there was but one God, were persecuted ; the Jews were 
hated, and Christians even more so. 


XXII. 


The resurrection of the dead, and the conception of the 
Virgin Mary, appear to me to present no greater obstacle 
to belief, than the creation of the world. Is it more diffi- 
cult to reproduce a man, than to create man at first? And 
if we had not become familiar with the notion of natural 
generation, would it have been more strange to us, that a 
child should spring from a woman only, than from a man 
and a woman ? 

XXIII. 

There is a vast difference between peace and assurance 
of conscience. Nothing short of a sincere search after 
truth, should give peace ; and nothing but the possession 
of truth can give assnrance. 

There are two articles of faith, equally unquestionable ; 
the one, that man in his primitive state, or in a state of 
grace, is elevated above all the natural world, is assimila- 
ted to God, and made a partaker of the divine nature; the 
other, that in this state of corruption and of sin, he is 
fallen from that elevation, and become like the brute crea- 
tion. These two propositions are equally true. The Scrip- 
ture affirms both of these unequivocally. In Proy. 8: 31, 
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“ My delight is with the sons of men.” In Joel 2: 28, “I 
will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.” In Psalm 82: 6, 
“TI have said, ye are gods; and all of your children are of 
the Most High.” Then again, it is said, in Isaiah 40: 6, 
“All flesh is grass,” etc. In Psalm 49: 12, “Man is like 
unto the beasts that perish.” And in Eccles. 3: 18, 19, 
“T said in my heart concerning the estate of the sons of 
men, that God might manifest them, and that they might 
see that they themselves are beasts. For that which be- 
falleth the sons of men, befalleth beasts, even one thing be- 
falleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other, yea, they 
have all one breath, so that a man hath no pre-eminence 
above a beast: for all is vanity.” 


XXIV. 


The instances of the heroic death of Spartans and others, 
affect us very little; for what are they to us? But the 
death of the martyrs comes home to our bosoms, for they 
are our very members; we have one common interest 
with them; their resolution may serve to form our own. 
There is nothing of this in the instances of heathen hero- 
ism; we have no point of union with them; as I am not 
made wealthy by the enriching of a stranger, but by the 
wealth of a parent or a husband. 


XXV. 


We can never break off an attachment without pain. 
As St. Augustine says, a man does not feel the chain, when 
he voluntarily follows him who leads him by it; but when 
he begins to resist, and to go the other way, then he suf- 
fers—the chain tightens, and suffers violence, Such a 
chain is our body, which breaks only by death. Our Lord 
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has said, from the coming of John the Baptist, that is, from 
his entrance into the heart of each believer, “The king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force.” Before the heart is touched, we have only the 
dead weight of our corruption, dragging us down to the 
earth. But when God draws us from above, there arises 
between these opposing influences, that fearful struggle in 
which God alone can enable us to overcome. But, as St. 
Leon says, we can do everything through him, without 
whom we can do nothing. We must resolve, then, to sus- 
tain this warfare all our life long, for here there cannot be 
peace. Jesus Christ is “not come to bring peace on earth, 
but a sword.” But yet we must admit, that as the wisdom 
of men is foolishness with God, so this warfare which 
seems so trying to men, is actually peace with God; it is 
that peace, which Jesus Christ has purchased. It cannot, 
however, be perfected in us, till the body is dissolved. 
And this it is, which gives rise to the wish for death, even 
while we cheerfully endure life for the love of him, who 
underwent both life and death for us, “and who,” as St. 
Paul says, “ is able to do for us far more abundantly than 
we can ask or think.” 


XXVI. 


We should try never to be afflicted at anything, but to 
consider every event as happening for the best. I believe 
this to be a duty, and that we sin in not performing it. 
For, in short, the reason why sin is sin, is merely its con- 
trariety to the will of God; and thus, the essence of sin 
consisting in opposition to that which we know to be the 
will of God, it appears to me evident, that when He dis- 
covers to us his will by the events of his Providence, it is 
sin not to approve it. 
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XXVIL 

When.truth is abandoned and persecuted, then is the 
time apparently, when our services in its defence are most 
pleasing to God. We may judge of grace by the analo- 
gies of nature ; and hence, we are allowed to conclude, 
that as an expatriated prince feels a peculiar tenderness for 
the few of his subjects who continue faithful amidst. a gen- 
‘ eral revolt; so will God regard, with peculiar favor, those 
who defend the purity of religion when it is opposed. 
But there is this difference between the kings of the earth, 
and the King of kings, that princes do not make their sub- 
jects faithful, they find them so; whilst God finds all men 
faithless, who are without his grace, and makes them faith- 
ful when they are so. So that, whilst on the one hand, 
kings must confess their obligations to those who remain 
dutiful and obedient; on the other, those who remain 
steadfast in the service of God, owe it as an infinite obli- 
gation to him only. 


XXVIII. 


Neither the discipline of the body, nor the distresses of 
the mind, are really meritorious; it is only the good emo- 
tions of the heart, that sustain the body and mind in suf- 
fering. For, in truth, these two things, pains and pleas- 
ures, are needful for sanctification. St. Paul has said, that 
we must, through much tribulation, enter the kingdom of 
God. This should comfort those who experience trial, be- 
cause having learned that the way to the heaven which 
they seek, is full of; trouble, it should rejoice them to re- 
cognize such proofs that they are in the right road. But 
those very pains are not without their pleasures, and the 
overcoming of them is always accompanied with pleasure, 
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For, as those who forsake God to return to the world, do 
so only because they find more delight in the pleasures of 
earth, than in those which flow from union with God, and 
that such charms carry them triumphantly away, and caus- 
ing them to repent their former choice, make them, as Ter- 
tullian says, the devil’s penitents; so no one would ever 
quit the pleasures of the world, to embrace the cross of 
Christ, if he did not find more delight in reproach, and 
poverty, and destitution, and the scorn of men, than in all 
the pleasures of sin. And thus, as Tertullian says, we 
must not suppose the Christian’s life to be a life of sorrow. 
He abandons the pleasures of earth, only for others far 
more noble. St. Paul says, “ Pray without ceasing; in 
everything give thanks; rejoice evermore.” It is the joy 
of having found God, which is the real principle of our 
regret at having offended him, and of our whole change of 
life. He who has found the “ treasure hid in a field, has,” 
according to Jesus Christ, “such a joy thereof, that he 
sells all that he has to buy it,” Matt. 13: 44. The men of 
the world have their sorrow; but they have not that joy, 
which as Christ says, “ the world can neither give nor take 
away.” The blessed in heaven have this joy, without any 
alloy of grief. Christians here have this joy, mingled with 
regret for having sought after other -pleasures, and with 
the fear of losing it, through the influence of those indul- . 
gences, which tempt us continually. We should therefore 
endeavor constantly to cherish this fear, which sustains and 
regulates our joy; and according as we find ourselves 
leaning too much to the one, we should incline towards 
the other, that we may be kept from falling. 

Remember your blessings in the days of your sorrow, 
and in the day of prosperity remember your afflictions, till 
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that day, when the promise of Jesus, that our joy in him 
shall be full is accomplished. Let us not give way to mel- 
ancholy, or conceive that piety consists in unmitigated bit- 
terness of soul. ‘True piety, which is perfected only in 
heaven, is so full of consolations, that they are showered on 
its beginning, its progress, and its crown. It is a light so 
brilliant, that it illuminates everything which belongs to it. 
If some sorrow mingles with it, especially at the com- 
mencement, this originates in us, not in the way that we 
take. It is not the result of the piety begun in us, but of 
the impiety which yet remains. Take away sin and un- 
mingled joy is left. Let us not lay the blame upon our 
religion, but upon ourselves; and let us seek relief only 
in our own amendment. 


XXIX. 


The past should present to us no difficulties, since we 
have but one duty towards it—regret for our errors; the 
future still less should trouble us; because it is not in the 
least degree, under our control, and we may never reach 
it. The present is the only moment which is really ours, 
and we ought to occupy it for God. To this our thonghts 
should chiefly be directed. Yet man in general is so rest- 
less, that he scarcely ever thinks of the present life and the 
instant of his existence now, but only of that in which he 
will live hereafter. His propensity is always to live in the 
future, but never to live in the present. Our Lord did not 
wish our forethought to go beyond the day in which we 
now live. These are the limits which he requires us to 
keep, both for our safety, and our peace. 
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XXX. 

We sometimes learn more from the sight of evil, than 
from an example of good; and it is well to accustom our- 
selves to profit by evil, since it is so common, while good- 
ness is SO rare. 

XXXI. 

In the 13th chapter of Mark, Jesus Christ speaks largely 
to his apostles of his second coming; and as the experi- 
ence of the church in general, is the experience of every 
Christian in particular, it is certain that this chapter pre- 
dicts, not only the entire destruction of the world, to make 
way for a new heaven and a new earth, but also the state 
of each individual, in whom, at his coriversion, the old man 
is destroyed. The prediction which it contains of the ruin 
of the reprobate temple, which represents the ruin of the 
reprobate man in each of us, and of which it is said, that 
not one stone shall be left upon another, indicates that not 
one affection of the old man shall be suffered to remain; 
and those fearful civil and domestic wars which are there 
foretold, are a most accurate picture of the inward conflict 
that those feel who give themselves up to God. 


XXXII. 


The Holy Spirit dwells invisibly in the relics of those 
who have died in the grace of God, until he shall appear 
visibly in the resurrection; and it is this which renders the 
relics of the saints so worthy of veneration. For God 
never abaiudons his own, not even in the grave, where their 
bodies, though dead to the eyes of men, live more perfect- 
ly in the sight of God, because sin no longer dwells in 
them; whereas, during this life, it always dwells in them, 
at least at the root, for the fruits of sin are not always evi- 
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dent ; and this evil root, which is inseparable from them 
during life, forbids us to honor them, since they are the 
rather worthy of being hated. Therefore death is neces- 
sary to mortify entirely this evil root, and it is this which 
makes it desirable. 

| XXXII. 

The elect are unconscious of their virtues, the reprobate 
of their crimes. Both will say at the last day, “ Lord when 
saw we thee an hungered,” Matt. xxv. 

Jesus Christ did not desire the testimony of devils, nor 
of those who were not called; but of God, and of John 
the Baptist. 

XXXIV. 

The faults of Montaigne are very great. He abounds 
with improper and impure expressions. His thoughts on 
wilful murder, and on death, are dreadful. He inspires an 
indifference about salvation, without fear or repentance. 
As his book was not written to inculcate religion, he need . 
not have urged it; but a man is bound not to write against 
it. Whatever may be said to excuse the license of his 
opinions on many subjects, it is impossible in any way to 
palliate his heathen notions about death; for a man must 
have utterly renounced all religion, who does not, at least 
wish to die like a Christian: now throughout his whole 
book, he thinks only of dying basely and contemptibly. 


XXXV. 


That which deceives us in comparing what formerly 
took place in the church, with what happens now, is, that 
St. Athanasius, St. Theresa and the other saints, are now 
generally regarded as crowned with glory. Now that 
time has thrown light upon the subject, it appears truly so. 
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But at the time when this great saint was persecuted, he 
was a man called Athanasius; and St. Theresa, among 
her acquaintance, was a nun like the rest. “Elias was a 
man subject to like passions as we are,” said the apostle, 
James 5: 17, to remove from Christians the false idea, that 
we may reject the example of saints, as inappropriate to 
our condition ; they were saints, it is said, they were not 
like us. 
XXXVI. 

With those who have an aversion to religion, we should 
begin by showing them, that it is not contrary to reason ; 
then that it is venerable and worthy of their respect ; next, 
we should put it before them in an amiable light, and lead 
them to wish that it were true; and lastly, show them by 
positive proof that it is true, point out its antiquity and pu- 
rity, its dignity and elevation, and finally, its loveliness, as 
promising to us the true good. 

One word from David or Moses, such as, “ God will cir- 
cumcise your hearts,” serves to determine men’s views. 
Let all the rest of a man’s course be doubtful, and let it be 
uncertain whether he is a philosopher or a Christian; one 
sentence like this gives a color to all the rest. Up to that 
point there may be doubt; but not afterwards. 

Though we should be in error in believing the Christian 
religion true, we should lose but little by it. But how sad 
to have been in error, in believing it false ! 


XXX VII 


Those circumstances in life, which, according to the 
world, are the easiest to live in, are the most difficult ac- 
cording to the will of God. On the contrary, nothing is so 
difficult in the estimation of the world, as the religious 
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life, whilst, according to God’s rule, there is nothing more 
easy. Nothing is easier than to perform important duties, 
and manage great wealth according to the morality of the 
. world ; according to God’s rule, nothing is more difficult 
than to live to God in such a situation, without acquiring 
an interest, and a conformity of taste for such pursuits. 


XXX VIII. 


The Old Testament contained a typical representation of 
future happiness, and the New Testament teaches the way 
to obtain it. The typical sense was full of joy, but the 
way to the reality is penitence. And yet, the paschal 
Lamb was eaten with bitter herbs;—a perpetual lesson, 
that bitterness and sorrow are the road to joy. 


XXXIX. 


The apparently casual utterance of the word, Galilee, by 
the Jewish crowd, when they accused Jesus before Pilate, 
gave occasion to Pilate to send him to Herod, by which 
event the mystery was fulfilled, that he should be judged 
both by Jews and Gentiles. A mere accident, as far as we 
see, led to the fulfilment of the mystery. 


XLI. 


It is pleasant to be in a vessel beaten by the storm, when 
we have the assurance of safety. The persecutions which 
the church suffers, are of this nature. 

The history of the church, should be called a history of 


truth. 
XLIL 
As the two great sources of our sins are pride and in- 
dolence, God has been pleased to make known, in himself, 
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two corresponding means of cure,—his mercy and his jus- 
tice. The proper effect of his justice is to abase our pride; 
and that of his mercy, is to overcome our indelence, by 
stimulating us to good works according to that text, Ro- 
mans 2: 4, “The goodness of God leadeth thee to repent- 
ance ;” and that of the Ninevites, Jonah 3:9, “Who can 
tell if God will return and repent, and turn away from his 
fierce anger, that we perish not.” And thus, so far is the 
mercy of God from encouraging licentiousness, that on the 
contrary, there is nothing so directly opposed to.it. And 
instead of saying, If there had not been mercy in God, we 
must have made a more strenuous effort to obey his laws ; 
we ought, on the contrary, to say, Because He is a God of 
mercy, we must do our utmost to obey him. 


XLU. 


All that is in the world, is the “lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life.” Woe for that.accursed 
land, which these three fiery streams inflame rather than 
water. Happy they, who, though they lie upon the bosom 
of these streams, are neither engulphed nor hurried down 
by them, but remain immovably secure; not however 
standing boldly erect, but occupying a safe, though hum- 
ble seat, from which they rise not till the light shall dawn ; 
but who, resting there in peace, spread forth their bands to 
Him who can deliver them, and plant their feet firmly 
within the gates of the holy city, where they need fear the 
assaults of human pride no more; and who yet weep, not 
to see the perishing goods of this world rolling down that 
fearful tide, but at the remembrance of that better land, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, for which they sigh incessantly, 
through the period of their exile. 
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XLIV. 

A miracle, it is said, would determine our belief. “Men 
speak thus, while they see no further. But those reasons, 
which, when seen at a distance, seem to limit our range, 
do not limit us when we have attained to them. We be- 
gin a fresh prospect from that very point. Nothing bounds 
the rapid march of mind. There is scarcely a rule, it is 
said, without an exception, nor a truth so general, but that 
there are some cases in which its application is question- 
able. It is sufficient, that it is not absolutely universal, to 
give us a pretext for assuming that the case in point is the 
exception, and to say, That is not always true ; then there 
are cases when it isnot true: then it only remains to show, 
that this is one of such cases; and it were inexpert in- 
deed not to find such sometimes. 


XLV. 


Charity is not a metaphorical precept. To say that Je- 
sus Christ, who came to supersede types by realities, is 
come only to teach a metaphorical charity, and to annul 
the real virtue which existed before, is abominable. 


XLVI. 


How many stars have our glasses discovered, which 
were formerly invisible to our philosophers! They boldly 
attacked the Scripture, because they frequently found it 
speaking of the great number of the stars. There are but 
one thousand and twenty two in all, said they, we have 
counted them. 

XLVII. 

Man is so constituted, that by merely telling him he isa 

fool, he will, at length, believe it; and, if he tells himself 
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so, he will make himself believe it. For man holds an in- 
ward communication with himself, which ought to be well 
regulated, since even here : “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” We ought to keep silence as much as 
possible, and commune with ourselves of God, and thus 
we shall convince ourselves of what we really are. 


XLVIII. 


What a difference between a soldier and a Carthusian 
friar, as to obedience! For they are equally obedient and 
dependent, and their exercises are equally painful. But 
the soldier hopes constantly to become a master, but never 
becomes so for even captains and princes are always slaves 
and dependents; but he always hopes for independence, 
and constantly labors to attain it; whereas the Carthusian 
friar vows never to be independent. ‘They differ not in 
the perpetual servitude which both constantly endure, but 
in the hope which the one constantly has and the other 
has not. 

XLIX. 

Our own will, even in the possession of all that it can 
desire, would not be satisfied. But the instant we renounce 
it, we are content. With it, we cannot but be dissatisfied ; 
without it, we cannot but be happy. 

The true and only virtue, consists in self-abhorrence, be- 
cause sin has made us hateful, and in seeking a being tru- 
ly worthy of love, that we may love him. But as we can- 
not love that which is beyond us, we must love a being 
who is within us, but not identified with us. Now, none 
but the Omnipresent Being can be such. “The kingdom 
of God is within us” The universal Good dwells in us, 
but He is distinct from us. 
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It is unwise in any one to become fondly attached to us, 
though it be from a voluntary choice and with delight. 
We cannot but deceive those in whom we have created 
such an affection; for we cannot be to any one their ulti- 
mate object, or make them perfectly happy. Are we not 
ourselves liable to die? And so the object of their regard 
would be lost. As we should be criminal in making any 
one believe a falsehood, though we persuaded him to it 
kindly, and he believed it with pleasure, and gave us plea- 
sure by believing; so are we guilty, if we make others 
love us, and try to allure their affections to ourselves. 
Whatever advantage might accrue to us by a falsehood, we 
ought to inform those who are about to believe it, that it is: 
not true. And so also should we warn others against an 
attachment to us, when their whole life should be spent in 
seeking after God, or in studying to please him. 


L. 


Jt is superstition to repose our confidence in forms and 
ceremonies ; but not to submit to them is pride. 


LI. 


All sects and religions have had natural reason for their 
guide. Christians alone have been compelled to look be- 
yond themselves for a rule of guidance, and to study that 
which Jesus Christ delivered to the primitive saints, to be 
transmitted tous. There are some who are impatient under 
this control. They wish, like other people, to follow their 
own inclinations. It is vain for us to say to them: “ Stand 
ye in the way, and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein.” They answer like the Jews, “ We 
will not walk therein ; but we will certainly do according 

22 
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to the thoughts of our own heart, like the nations round 
about us.” 
LIT. 

There are three means of faith, reason, custom, and in- 
spiration. The Christian religion, which alone has reason 
to support it, admits not as its true converts, those who be- 
lieve without inspiration. Not that it excludes reason and 
custom; on the contrary, it is right that the mind be open 
to rational proof, and acquire strength of faith by habit. 
Still our religion requires, that we humble ourselves to 
ask those spiritual influences which alone can produce a 
true and saving faith. As St. Paul says, “Not with wis- 
dom of words, lest the cross of Christ be of none effect.” 


>» LH. 


We never do evil so thoroughly and cordially, as when 
we are led to it by a false principle of conscience. 


LIV. 


The Jews who were called to subdue nations and kings, 
have been the slaves of sin; and Christians, whose calling 
was to serve and be subject, are the children that are free. 


LV. 


Is it courage in a dying man, to go in his weakness and 
his agony, and face the omnipotent and eternal God ? 


LVI. 


I readily believe that history, the witnesses of which 
have died a violent death in its support. 
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LVI. 

A proper fear of God originates in faith ; a wrong fear, 
in doubt. A right fear tends towards hope, because it 
springs from faith, and we hope in the God whom we be- 
lieve; an improper fear leads to despair, because we dread 
him in whom we have not faith. This fears to lose God, 
and that to find him. 

£ LV. 

Solomon and Job knew best, and exhibited most accu- 
rately the misery of man ; the one being the happiest, the 
other the most wretched of men ; the one knowing exper- 
imentally the vanity of this world’s pleasure, the other, the 
reality of its afflictions, 


LIX. 


The heathen spoke ill of Israel, and so also did the 
prophet; and so far from the Israelites having a right to 
say, You speak as the heathen, it appears that one of his 
strongest arguments was drawn from the fact, that the 
heathen spake like him. 


LX. 


God does not propose that we should submit to him con- 
trary to reason, or that he should subject us to tyrannical 
authority. At the same time, he does not profess to give 
us reasons for everything he does; and to reconcile these 
contrarieties, he is pleased to exhibit to us clear and con- 
vincing proofs of what he is, and to establish his authority, 
by miracles and proofs which we cannot honestly reject ; 
so that subsequently, we may believe without hesitation the 
mysteries which he teaches, when we perceive that we 
have no other ground for rejecting them, but that we are 
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not able of ourselves to ascertain whether they exist or 
not. 
LXI. 
Mankind is divided into three classes of persons ; those 
{who have found God, and are serving him; those who are 
occupied in seeking after God, and have not yet found 
him; and those who have not found God, and are not seek- 
ing him. The first are wise and happy; the last are fool- 
ish and unbappy ; the middle class are wise, and yet un- 
happy. 
LXII. 
Men frequently mistake their imagination for their heart, 
nd believe that they are converted. as soon as they begin 
to think of turning to God. 

Reason acts so tardily, and from so many different views 
and principles, which she requires to have always before 
her, that she is continnally becoming drowsy, or going 
‘astray, for want of seeing the whole at once. It is just the 
reverse with feeling; it acts at once, and is ever ready for 
action. We must then, after our reason has ascertained 
what is truth, endeavor to feel it, and to associate our faith 
with the affections of the heart; for without this, it will 
ever be wavering and uncertain. 

The heart has its reasons, of which reason knows noth- 
ing. We find this in a thousand instances. It is the beart 
which feels God, and not the reason. And this is faith 
made perfect—God made sensible to the heart. 


LXUL. 


_ It is an essential feature of the character of God, that 
his justice is infinite,as well as his mercy. Yet his justice 
and severity towards the impenitent, are less surprising 
than his mercy towards the elect. 
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LXIV. 

Man is evidently made for thinking. Thought is all his 
dignity, and all his worth. To think rightly, is the whole 
of his duty; and the true order of thought, is to begin 
with himself, with his author, and his end. Yet on what 
do men in general think? Never on these things; but 
how to obtain pleasure, wealth, or fame; how to become 
kings, without considering what it is to be a king, or even 
to be a man. 

Human thought is in its nature wonderful. To make it 
contemptible, it must have some strange defects ; and yet it 
. has those the most ridiculous. How exalted in its nature! 
How degraded in its misuse ! 


LXV. 


If there is a God, we ought to love him, not his crea- 
tures. The reasonings of the wicked in the Book of Wis- 
dom, are founded only on their persuasion, that there is no 
God. They say, Grant this, and our delight shall be in the 
creature.. But, had they known that there is a God, they 
would have drawn a different conclusion. And this is the 
conclusion of the wise: There isa God; seek not for hap- 
piness in creatures. Therefore everything which allures 
us towards the love of the creature, is evil, because it hin- 
ders us from serving God if we know him; or from seek- 
ing him if we do not. Now, we are full of bad passions ; 
therefore we are full of evil, and should abhor ourselves, 
and all that would attach us to any other than God alone. 


LXVI. 
When we would think of God, how many things we 
find which turn us away from him, and tempt us to think 
otherwise. All thisis evil, yet it is innate. 
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LX VII. 

That we are worthy of the love of others, is false ; to 
wish for their love, is unjust. Had we been born in a 
right state of mind, and with a due knowledge of ourselves 
and others, we should not have felt this wish. Yet we are 
born with it; we are therefore born unjust, for each one 
regards himself. That is contrary to all order; each 
should regard the general good; and this selfish bias is 
the source of all error, in war, in government, m econo- 
my, etc. 

If the members of each natural and civil community 
should seek the good of the whole body, these communi- 
ties themselves should seek the good of that whole body 
of which they are members. 

He who does not hate in himself that self-love, and that 
propensity which leads him to exalt himself above all 
others, must be blind indeed, for nothing is more directly 
contrary to truth and justice. For it is false that we de- 
serve this exaltation ; and to attain it, is both unjust and 
impossible, for every one seeks it. This disposition with 
which we are born, is manifestly unjust; it is an evil from 
which we cannot, but from which we ought to free our- 
selves. à 

Yet, no other religion but the Christian has condemned 
this as a sin, or shown that we are born with it and ought 
to resist it, or suggested a means of cure, 


LXVIH. 


There is m man, an internal war between the reason and 
his passions. He might have enjoyed some little repose, 
had be been gifted with reason, without the passions, or 
with passions independently of reason. But, possessing 
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both, as he does, he cannot but be in a state of conflict, for 
he cannot make peace with the one, without being at war 
with the other. Thus he is always divided and opposed 
to himself. 

If it is an unnatural blindness to live without inquiry, as 
to what we really are ; it is surely a far more fearful state, 
to live in sin, while we acknowledge God. The greater 
part of men are the subjects of one or other of these 
states of blindness. 

LXIX. 

It is certain that the soul is either mortal or immortal. 
The decision of this question must make a total difference 
in the principles of morals. Yet philosophers have ar- 
ranged their moral system entirely independent of this. 
What an extraordinary blindness! 

However bright the comedy before, the last act is always 
stained with blood. The earth is laid upon our head, and 
there it lies forever. 

LXX. 

When God created the heavens and the earth, which 
could feel no happiness in their own existence, it pleased 
him to create also a race of beings who should feel this, 
and who should constitute a body of thinking members. 
All men are members of this body ; and in order to their 
happiness, it was requisite that their individual will should 
be conformed to the general will by which the whole body 
is regulated. Yet it often happens, that one man thinks 
bimself an independent whole, and that, losing sight of the 
body with which he is associated, he believes that he de- 
pends only on himself, and wishes to be his own centre, 
and his own circumference. But he finds himself in this 
state, like a member amputated from the body, and having 
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in himself no principle of life, he only wanders and becomes 
more confused in the uncertainty of his own existence. 
But when, at length, a man begins rightly to know him- 
self, he is, as it were, returned to his senses; he feels that 
he is not the body ; he understands that he is only a mem- 
ber of the universal body, and that to be a member, is to 
have no life, being, or motion, but by the spirit of the 
body, and for the body ; that a member separated from the 
body to which it belongs, has only an expiring existence ; 
and that he ought to love himself only for the sake of the 
body, or rather that he should love only the whole body, 
because in loving that, he loves himself, seeing that in it, 
for it, and by it, alone has he any existence. 

For the regulation of that love which we should feel 
towards ourselves, we should-imagine ourselves a body 
composed of thinking members, for we are members one 
of another, and thus consider how far each member should 
love itself. 

The body loves the hand, and if the hand had a will of 
its own, it should love itself precisely in that degree that 
the body loves it. Any measure of love that exceeds this 
is unjust. 

If the feet and the hands had a separate will, they would 
never be in their place, but in submitting it to the will of 
the whole body; to do otherwise, is insubordination and 
error; but in seeking exclusively the good of the whole 
body, they consult their individual interest. 

The members of our body are not aware of the advan- 
tage of their union, of their admirable sympathy, and of 
the care that nature takes to infuse into them vitality, and 
make them grow and endure. If they could know this, 
and availed themselves of their knowledge, to retain in 
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themselves the nourishment which they received, without 
distributing it to the other members, they would not only 
be unjust, but actually misera le—they would be hating, 
and not loving themselves; their happiness, as well as 
‘their duty, consisting in submission to the guidance of that 
all pervading soul, which loves them better than they love 
themselves. é | 
“He who is joined to the Lord is one spirit” A man 
loves himself, because he is a member of Jesus Christ ; 
he loves Jesus Christ, because he is the head of the body 
of which he is a member, All are one; each one is in the 
other. ey i 
The passions and compulsion are the sources of all our 
actions, purely human ; the passions give rise to voluntary, 


and compulsion to involuntary actions, 


LXXI 


The Platonists, and even Epictetus and his followers, 
maintained, that God alone was worthy of love and admi- 
ration ; yet they sought for themselves the love and admi- 
ration of men. They had no idea of their own corrup- 
tion. If they feel themselves led to love and adore him, 
and to seek in him their chief joy, they may well account 
themselves good. But if they feel a natural aversion to 
this, if they have no bias, but to wish to establish them- 
selves in the good opinion of men; and if all their perfec- 
tion consists only in leading men, without compulsion, to 
find happiness in loving them, then I say that such perfec- 
tion is horrible. What, have they known God, and have 
not desired exclusively that bis creatures should love him ? 
Have they wished that the affections of men should stop 
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at themselves? Have they wished to be to men, the object 
of their deliberate preference for happiness ? 
= 
LXXIL 

It is true, there is difficulty in the practice of piety. But 
this difficulty does not arise from the piety that is now be- 
gun within us, but from the impiety that remains. If our 
sensuality were not opposed to penitence, and our corrup- 
tion to the divine purity, there would be nothing painful in 
it. We suffer only in proportion as the evil which is nat- 
ural to us, resists the supernatural agency of grace. We 
feel our heart rent by these opposing influences. But it 
were very unjust to attribute this violence to God, who 
draws us to himself, rather than to the world, which holds 
us back. Our case is like that of an infant, whom its 
mother tears from the arms of robbers, and who in the 
pain which it suffers, must love the fond and legitimate . 
violence of her who struggles for its liberty, and can de- 
test only the fierce and tyrannical might of those who un- 
justly detain it. The most cruel war that God can wage 
against men in this life, is to leave them without that war- 
fare which he has himself proclaimed. “Iam come,” said 
Christ, “to bring war ;” and to provide for this war, he 
says, “I am come to bring fire and sword,” Matt. 10: 34. 
Luke 12: 49. Before this, the world lived in a false peace. 


LXXIIL 


God looks at the interior. The church judges only by 
the exterior. God absolves as soon as he sees penitence 
in the heart; the church, when she sees it in our works. 
God makes a church, which is pure within, and which con- 
founds, by its internal and spiritual sanctity, the impious, 
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superficial pretences of the self-sufficient and the Pharisee ; 
and the church forms a company of men, whose outward 
manners are so pure, as to condemn the habits of the hea- 
then. If there are within her border, hypocrites so well 
concealed, that she detects not their malignity, she permits 
their continuance; for though they are not received by 
God, whom they cannot deceive, they are received by men, 
whom they can. Thus the church is not outwardly dis- 
honored, for their conduct has the semblance of holiness. 


LXXIV. 


The law has not destroyed nature, it instructs it. Grace 
has not abrogated the law ; it enables us to fulfil it. 

We make an idol even of truth itself; for truth, apart 
from charity, is not God. It is but his image, an idol that 
we ought neither to love nor worship ; still less should we 
love and adore its contrary, which is falsehood. 


7 


LXXV. 


All public amusements are dangerous to the Christian 
life ; but amongst all those which the world has invented, 
none is more to be feared than comedy. It is a representa- 
tion of the passions so natural and delicate, that it awakens 
them, and gives them a fresh spring in the heart, especially 
the passion of love, when it is exhibited as eminently 
chaste and virtuous. For the more innocent it is made to 
appear to innocent minds, the more susceptible are they to 
its influence. The violence of it gratifies our self-love, 
which immediately desires to produce the same effects, 
which we have seen so well represented. In the mean 
while, conscience justifies itself by the honorable nature of 
those feelings which have been portrayed, so as to calm 
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the fears of a pure mind, and to suggest the idea that it 
can surely be no violation of purity to love with an affec- 
tion so apparently rational. And thus, we leave the thea- 
tre with a heart teeming with the delights and the tender- 
nesses of love, and the understanding so persuaded of its 
innocence, that we are fully prepared to receive its first 

| impressions, or rather to seek the opportunity of giving 
birth to them in the heart of another, that we may receive 
the same pleasures and the same adulation, which we saw 
so well depicted on the stage. 


LXX VI. 


Licentious opinions are so far naturally pleasing to men, 
that it is strange any should be displeased with them., 
But this is only when they have exceeded all moderate 
bounds. Besides, there are many people who perceive 
the truth, though they cannot act up to it. And there are 
few who do not know that the purity of religion is op- 
posed to such lax opinions, and that it is folly to affirm, 
that an eternal reward awaits a life of licentiousness. 


LXXVIL. 


I feared that I might have written erroneously, when I 
saw myself condemned; but the example of so many pi- 
ous witnesses makes me think differently. It is no longer 
allowable to write truth. 

The Inquisition is entirely corrupt or ignorant. It is bet- 
ter to obey God than man. I fear nothing; I hope for 
nothing. The Port-Royal fears, and it is bad policy to sep- 
arate the two, for when they fear the least, they make 
themselves feared the most. 


Silence is the bitterest persecution. But the saints have 
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never held their peace. It is true that there should be a 
call to speak; but we are not to learn when this is, from 
the decrees of the council, but from the necessity of speak- 
ing. 

If my letters are condemned at Rome, that which I con- 
demn in them, is condemned in heaven. 

The Inquisition, and the society of Jesuits, are the two 
scourges of the truth, 


LXX VIIL 


I was asked, first, if I repented of having written the 
Provincial Letters. I answered, That far from repenting, 
if I had it to do again, I would write them yet more 
strongly. 

J was asked in the second place, why I named the au- 
thors from whom I extracted those abominable passages 
which I have cited. I answered, If I were in a town 
where there were a dozen fountains, and I knew certainly 
that one of them was poisoned, I should be under obliga- 
tion to warn the world not to draw from that fountain ; 
and, as it might be supposed, that this was a mere fancy on 
my part, I should be obliged to name him who had poi- 
soned it, rather than expose a whole city to the risk of 
death. 

I was asked, thirdly, why I adopted an agreeable, jocose, 
and entertaining style. I answered, If I had written dog- 
matically, none but the learned would have read my book ; 
and they had no need of it, knowing how the matter stood, 
at least as well as I. I therefore thought it my duty to 
write, so that my letters might be read by women, and 
people in general, that they might know the danger of all 
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those maxims and propositions which were then spread 
abroad, and admitted with so little hesitation. 

Finally, I was asked, If I had myself read all the books 
which I quoted. I answered, No. To do this, I must have 
passed the greater part of my life in reading very bad 
books. But I have twice read Escobar* throughout; and 
as to the others, I got several of my friends to read them; 
but I have never used a single passage without having 
read it myself in the book quoted, without having exam- 
ined the case in which it is brought forward, and without 
having read the context, that I might not run the risk of 
citing for an answer, that which was an objection, which 
would have been very unjust and blamable. 


LXXIX. 


The arithmetical machine produces results which come 
nearer to thought, than anything that brutes can do; but 
it does nothing that would lead one to suppose that it has 
a will like them. 

LXXX. 

Some authors, speaking of their works, say, My book, 
my commentary, my history, etc. They betray their own 
vulgarity, who have just got a house over their heads, and 
have always, My house, at their tongue’s end. Jt were bet- 
ter to say, Our book, our history, our commentary, etc., for 
generally there is more in it belonging to others than to 
themselves. 

à LXXXI. 

Christian piety annihilates the egotism of the heart; 

worldly politeness veils and represses it. 


* A Spanish Jesuit, who died in 1669. His principles of mor- 
ality, in 7 vols. folio, are ridiculed by Pascal in the Provincial 
Letters. 
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LXXXIL 
If my heart were as poor as my understanding, I should 
be happy; for I am thoroughly persuaded, that such pour 
erty is a means of salvation. 


LXXXII. 


One thing I have observed, that let a man be ever so 
poor, he has always something to leave when he dies, 


LXXXIV. 


I love poverty, because Jesus Christ loved it. I love 
wealth, because it gives the means of assisting the wretched. 
I wish to deal faithfully with all men. I render no evil to 
those who have done evil to me, but I wish them a con- 
dition similar to my own, in which they would not receive 
from the greater portion of men either good or evil. Iaim 
to be always true, just, and open towards all men. I have 
tenderness of heart towards those whom God has more 
strictly united to me. Whether I am alone or in the sight 
of men, I have before me in all my actions, the view of 
God who will judge them, and to whom I have consecra- 
ted them all. These are my feelings; and I bless my Re- 
deemer every day of my life, who has planted them in me, 
and who, from a man full of weakness, misery, lust, pride, 
and ambition, has formed one victorious over these evils 
by the power of that grace, to which I owe everything, 
since in myself there is nothing but fear and misery. 


LXXXV. 
Disease is the natural state of Christians, for by its influ- 
ence, we become what we should be at all times; we en- 
dure evil; we are deprived of all our goods, and of all the 
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pleasures of sense; we are freed from the excitement of 
those passions which annoy us through the whole course 
of our life, we live without ambition and without avarice, 
in the constant expectation of death. And is it not thus, 
that Christians should spend their days? And is it not 
real happiness to find ourselves placed by necessity in that 
state in which we ought to be, and in which we have 
nothing to do, but to humbly and peaceably submit to our 
lot? With this view, I ask for nothing else but to pray 
God, that he would bestow this grace upon me. 


LXXXVI. 


It is strange that men have wished to comprehend. the 
principles of things, and to attain to universal knowledge ; 
for surely it were impossible to cherish such a purpose, 
without a capacity, or the presumption of a capacity, as 
boundless as nature itself. 


LXXXVII. 


Nature has many perfections to show that it is an image 
of the Deity; and it has defects, to show that it is but an 
image. 

LXXXVIII- 

Men are so completely fools by necessity, that he is but 
a fool in a higher strain of folly, who does not confess his 
foolishness. 

LXXXIX. 

Do away the doctrine of probability, and you please the 
world no Jonger. Give them the doctrine of probability, 
and you cannot but please them. 
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XC. 

If that which is contingent were made certain, the zeal 
of the saints, for the practice of good werks, would be 
useless. 

XCI. 

It must be grace that makes a man a saint. And he 
who doubts it, does not know what constitutes a saint, and 
what a natural man. 

XCII. 

We like security. We like to have the pope infallible in 
the faith, and to have grave doctors grave in manners, that 
we may have confidence in them. 


X CII. 


We must not judge what the pope is by the words of 
the Fathers, as said the Greeks in a council; —important 
rule !—but by the acts of the church and the Fathers, and 
by the canons. 

XCIV. 

The pope is supreme. What other man is known by 
all? What other is recognized by all as having power to 
influence the whole body, since he holds the sceptre of 
universal influence ? 

XCV. 

There is heresy in always interpreting “ omnes” by all, 
and heresy in not sometimes interpreting it in that way. 
“ Bibite ex hoc omnes ;” here the Huguenots, heretics, in- 
terpret “omnes” by all. “In quo omnes peccaverunt ;” 
from “omnes” here, they except the children of the faith- 
ful. We must therefore follow the Fathers and tradition, 
since there is heresy in believing either way. 


23 
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XCVI. 

The slightest motion is of importance in nature; the 
whole substance of the sea moves when we throw in a 
pebble. So in the life of grace, the most trifling action 
has a bearing in its consequences upon the whole. Every- 
thing therefore is important. 


XCVIL 


Naturally men hate each other. Much use has been 
made of human corruption, to make it subserve the pub- 
lic good. But this is only deception, and a false semblance 
of charity ; really it is only hatred. This vile resource of 
human nature, this figmentum malum is only covered. It is 
not removed. 

XCVI. 

They, who say that man is too insignificant to be admit- 
ted to communion with God, must be more than ordinarily 
great to know it assuredly. 


XCIX. 


It is unworthy of God, to join himself to man in his mis- 
erable degradation ; but it is not so to bring him forth from 
that misery. 

Cc. 

Who ever heard such absurdities ? sinners purified with- 
out penitence; just men made perfect without the grace 
of Christ; God without a controlling power over the 
human will; predestination without mystery; and a Re- 
deemer without the certainty of salvation. 


CL. 


Unity, multitude : In considering the church as unity, 
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the pope is the head of it, and as it were, the whole. In 
considering it as multitude, the pope is only a part of it. 
A multitude not brought to act as unity, is confusion. The: 
unity which is not multitude, is tyranny.* 


s 


CIL. 


God works no miracles in the ordinary government of 
his church. It would be a strange one, if infallibility was 
in one person ; but that it should be in the multitude, ap- 
pears natural, as the government of God over all his works 
is concealed under nature. 


CIIL. 


That Christianity is not the only religion, is no real ob- 
jection to its being true. On the contrary, this is one of 
the means of proof that it is true. 


CIV. 


In a state established as a republic, like Venice, it would 
be a great sin to try to force a king upon them, and to rob: 
the people of that liberty which God had given them. 
But in a state where monarchical power has been admit- 

ted, we cannot violate the respect due to the king, without 
a degree of sacrilege ; for as the power that God has con- 
ferred on him, is not only a representation, but a participa- 
tion of the power of God, we may not oppose it without 
manifestly resisting the ordinance of God. Moreover, as 
civil war, which is the consequence of such resistance, is 
one of the greatest evils that we can commit in violation 
of the love of our neighbor, we can never sufficiently mag- 


* This same thought is more perfectly expressed, page 358. 
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nify the greatness of the crime. The primitive Christians 
‘did not teach us revolt, but patience, when kings trampled 
upon their rights. Iam as far removed from this sin, as 
from assassination and robbery on the highway. There is 
nothing more contrary to my natural disposition, and to 
which [ am less tempted. 


CV. 


Eloquence is the art of saying things in such a manner, 
‘that in the first place, those to whom we speak, may hear 
them without pain, and with pleasure ; and, in the second, 
that they may feel interested in them, and be led ! y their 
own self-love, to a more willing reflection on them. It con- 
sists in the endeavor to establish a correspondence be- 
tween the understanding and heart of those to whom we 
speak, on the one hand, and the thoughts and expressions 
of which we make use, on the other ;—an idea which sup- 
poses, at the outset, that we have well studied the human 
heart, in order to know all its recesses, and rightly to ar- 
range the proportions of a discourse, calculated to meet it. 
We ought to put ourselves in the place of those to whom 
we speak, and try upon our own heart, the turn of thought 
which we give to a discourse, and thus ascertain if the one 
is adapted to the other, and if we can in this way acquire 
the conviction, that the hearer will be compelled to sur- 
render to it. We should confine ourselves as much as 
possible to natural simplicity, neither inflating that which 
is little, nor lowering that which is really grand. It is not 
enough that the statement be beautiful; it should suit the 
subject, having nothing exuberant, nothing defective. 

Eloquence is a picture of thought; and hence, those 
who, after having painted it, make additions to it, give us 
a fancy picture, instead of a portrait. 


© 
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CVI. 

The Holy Scripture is not a science of the understand- 
ing, but of the heart. It is intelligible only to those who 
have an honest heart. The veil that is upon the Scriptures, 
in the case of the Jews, is there also in the case of Chris- 
tians. Charity is not only the end of the Holy Scriptures, 
but the entrance to them. 


CVIL 


If we were to do nothing, but where we have certainty, 
then we should do nothing in religion; for religion is not 
a matter of certainty. But how many things we perform 
with uncertainty, as sea-voyages, battles, etc. I say then, 
that we should do nothing at all, for nothing is certain. 
There is more certainty in religion, than in the hope that 
we shall see the morrow; for it is not certain that we shall 
see the morrow; but it is possible, that we may not see it. 
And this cannot be affirmed of religion. It is not certain 
that religion is; but who will dare to say, that it is certain- 
ly possible that it is not? Now when we labor for to-mor- 
row, and upon an uncertainty, reason justifies us. 


CVIIL 


The inventions of men progressively improve from age 
to age. The goodness and the wickedness of men in gen- 
eral remains the same. 

CIX. 

A man must acquire a habit of philosophical thought, 
and form his judgment of things by that, while he speaks 
to others in more popular language. 
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EX. 
Force is the queen of the world, and not opinion ; but 
‘opinion makes use of force.* 


CXI. 


Casual circumstances give rise to thoughts, and take 
them away again; there is no art of creating or preserving 
them. 

CXIL. 

You think that the church should not judge of the in- 
ward man, because this belongs only to God; nor of the 
outward man, because God judges of the heart; and thus, 
destroying all power of discriminating human character, 
you retain within the church the most dissolute of men, 
and men who so manifestly disgrace it, that the synagogues 
of the Jews, and the sects of philosophers, would have re- 
jected them as worthless, and consigned them to abhor- 
rence. à 

CXIIT. 

Whoever will, may now be made a priest, as in the days 
of Jeroboam. 

CXIV. 

The multitude which is not brought to act as unity, is 
confusion. ‘That unity which has not its origin in the mul- 
titude, is tyranny. 

CXV. 


Men consult only the ear, for want of the heart. 


CXVI. 


We should be able to say in every dialogue or dis- 


* This thought is not found in the original manuscript, but is 
taken from the edition of Condorcet, 
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course, to those who are offended at it, Of what can you 
complain ? 
CXVIL. 

Children are alarmed at the face which they have them- 
selves disguised ; but how is it, that he who is so weak, as 
a child, is so bold in maturer years? His weakness has 
only changed its subject! : 


CXVIILI. 


It is alike incomprehensible that God is, and that he is 
not; that the soul is in the body, and that we have no seul ; 
that the world is, or is not created; that there is, or is not 
such a thing as original sin. 


CXIX. 

The statements of Atheists ought to be perfectly clear of 
doubt. Now it is not perfectly clear, that the soul is ma- 
terial. 

CXX. 

Unbelievers the most credulous! They believe the mi- 
racles of Vespasian, that they may not believe the miracles 
of Moses. 


On the Philosophy of Descartes. 


We may say generally, the world is made by figure and 
motion, for that is true ; to say, what figure and motion, and 
to specify the composition of the machine, is perfectly 
ridiculous; for it is useless, questionable, and laborious. 
But, if it be all true, the whole of the philosophy is not 
worth an hours thought, 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THOUGHTS UPON DEATH, EXTRACTED FROM A LETTER OF 
PASCAL ON THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER. 


I, 


Wuen we are in affliction on account of the death of 
some friend whom we loved, or some other misfortune 
that has happened to us, we ought not to seek for consola- 
tion in ourselyes, nor in our fellow-creatures, nor in any 
created thing; we should seek it in God alone. And the 
reason is, that creatures are not the primary cause of those 
occurences which we call evils; but that the providence 
of God, being the true and sole cause of them, the arbi- 
ter and the sovereign, we ought, undoubtedly, to have re- 
course directly to their source, and ascend even to their 
origin, to obtain satisfactory alleviation. For, if we follow 
this precept, and consider this afflicting bereavement, not 
as the result of chance, nor as a fatal necessity of our na- 
ture, nor as the sport of those elements and atoms of which 
man is formed, (for God has not abandoned his elect to the 
risk of caprice or chance,) but as the indispensable, inevi- 
table, just, and holy result of a decree of the providence of 
God, to be executed in the fulness of time; and, in short, 
that all which happens has been eternally present and pre- 
ordained in God; if, I say, by the teachings of grace we 
consider this casualty, not in itself, and independent of 
God, but independent of itself, and according to the will 
of God, in the justice of his decree, and the order of his 
Providence, which is, the true cause, without which it could 
not have happened, by which alone it has happened, and in 
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the precise manner in which it has; we should adore in 
humble silence the inaccessible height of his secrets; we 
should venerate the holiness of his decrees, we should 
bless the course of His providence; and, uniting our will 
to the will of God himself; we should desire with Him, in 
Him, and for Him, those very things which he has wished 
in us, and for us, from all eternity. 


II. 


There is no consolation but in truth. Unquestionably 
there is nothing in Socrates or Seneca which can soothe 
or comfort us on these occasions. They were under the 
error, which, in blinding the first man, blinded all the rest. 
They have all conceived death to be natural to man; and 
all the discourses that they have founded upon this false 
principle, are so vain and so wanting in solidity, that they 
have only served to show, by their utter uselessness, how 
very feeble man is, since the Joftiest productions of the 
greatest minds are so mean and puerile. 

It is not so with Jesus Christ; it is not so with the ca- 
nonical Scriptures. The truth is set forth there, and con- 
solation is associated with it, as infallibly as that truth itself 
is infallibly separated from error. Let us regard death 
then, by the light of that truth which the Holy Spirit teaches. 
We have there a most advantageous means of knowing, 
that death is really and truly the penalty of sin, appointed 
to man as the desert of crime, and necessary to man for 
‘his escape from corruption; that it is the only means of 
delivering the soul from the motions of sin in the members, 
from which the saints are never entirely free, while they 
live in this world. We know that life, and the life of 
Christians especially, is a continued sacrifice, which can be 
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terminated only by death. We know that Jesus Christ, 
when he came into this world, considered himself, and of- 
fered himself to God as a sacrifice, and a real victim; that 
his birth, his life, his death, resurrection and ascension, his 
sitting forever at the right hand of the Father, and his pres- 
ence in the eucharist, are but one and the same sacrifice. 
We know that what took place in Jesus Christ, must occur 
also in all his members. 

Let us consider life then as a sacrifice, and that the ac- 
cidents of life make an impression on the Christian mind, 
only as they interrupt or carry on this sacrifice. Let us 
call nothing evil but that which constitutes the victim due 
to God a victim offered to the devil; but let us call that 
really good, which renders the victim due in Adam to the 
devil, a victim sacrificed to God; and by this rule, let us 
examine death. 

For this purpose we must have recourse to the person 
of Jesus Christ; for as God regards men only in the per- 
son of the mediator, Jesus Christ, men also should regard 
others, or themselves, only through him. 

If we do not avail ourselves of this mediation, we shall 
find in ourselves nothing but real miseries or unworthy 
pleasures. But if we learn to look at everything through 
Jesus Christ, we shall always obtain comfort, satisfaction 
and instruction. 

Let us look at death then through Christ, and not with- 
out him. Without Christ it is horrible, fearful, and the 
abhorrence of nature. In Jesus Christ it is very different; 
it is lovely, holy, and the joy of the faithful. All trial is 
sweet in Jesus Christ, even death. He suffered and died 
to sanctify death and suffering; and as God and man, he 
has been all that is great and noble, and all that is abject, 
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in order to consecrate in himself all things, except sin, and 
to be the model of all conditions of life. 

In order to know what death is, and what it is in Jesus 
Christ, we should ascertain what place it holds in his one 
eternal sacrifice ; and with a view to this, observe, that the 
principal part of a sacrifice is the death of the victim. 
The offering and the consecration which precede it, are 
preliminary steps, but the actual sacrifice is death, in which 
the creature, by the surrender of its life, renders to God 
all the homage of which it is capable, making itself noth- 
ing before the eyes of His majesty, and adoring that Sove- 
reign Being who exists essentially and alone. It is true 
that there is yet another step after the death of the victim, 
which is God’s acceptance of the sacrifice, and which is 
referred to in the Scripture; as Gen. 8: 21, “ And God 
smelled a sweet savour.” This certainly crowns the offer- 
ing; but this is rather an act of God towards the creature, 
than of the creature to God; and does not therefore alter 
the fact that the last act of the creature is his death. 

All this has been accomplished in Jesus Christ. When 
he came into the world he offered himself. Heb. 9: 14, 
“Through the eternal Spirit, he offered himself to God.” 
Heb. 10: 5, “When he cometh into the world, he saith 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body thou 
hast prepared me.” Ps. 40: 7, 8, “ Then, said I, Lo I come, 
in the volume of the book it is written of me, to do thy 
will, O God; yea, thy law is within my heart.” Here is 
his oblation; his sanctification immediately followed it. 
This sacrifice continued through his whole life, and was 
completed by his death. Luke 24: 26, “ GCught not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory.” 
And again, Heb. v., “In the days of his flesh, when he had 
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offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying 
and tears unto him that was able to save him from death, 
he was heard in that he feared; and though he were a son, 
yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.” 
And God raised him from the dead, and caused his glory 
to rest upon him,—an event formerly prefigured by the 
fire from heaven, which fell upon the victims to burn and 
consume the body,—to quicken him to the life of glory. 
This is what Jesus Christ has obtained, and which was 
accomplished at his resurrection. 

This sacrifice, therefore, having been perfected by the 
death of Jesus Christ, and consummated even in his body 
by the resurrection, in which the likeness of sinful flesh 
has been swallowed up in glory, Jesus Christ had done all 
on his part; and it only remained that the sacrifice should 
be accepted by God, and that, as the smoke arose and car- 
ried the odour to the throne of God, so Jesus Christ 
should be in this state of complete immolation, offered, car- 
ried up, and received at the throne of God himself; and 
this was accomplished in his ascension, in which, by his 
own strength, and by the strength of the Holy Spirit, sup- 
plied to him continually, he ascended up on high. He 
was borne up as the smoke of those victims which were 
typical of Jesus Christ, was carried up by the air, which is 
a type of the Holy Spirit. And the Acts of the Apostles 
state expressly, that he was received into heaven, to as- 
sure us that this holy sacrifice, offered on the earth, was 
accepted and received into the bosom of God. 

Such is the fact with regard to our Almighty Lord. 
Now, let us look at ourselves. When we enter into the 
church, which is the company of the faithful, or more par- 
ticularly, of God’s elect, into which Jesus Christ, by a priv- 
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ilege peculiar to the only Son of God, entered at the mo- 
ment of his incarnation, we are offered and _ sanctified. 
This sacrifice continues through life, and is perfected in 
death, in which the soul, quitting entirely the vices and the 
corrupt affections of earth, whose contagion, throughout 
life, ministered some infection, perhaps her own immola- 
tion, and is received into the bosom of God. 

Let us not then sorrow for the death of the faithful, as 
the heathen who have no hope. We have not lost them at 
their death. We lost them so to speak, from that moment 
when they were really given to God. From that time they 
were the Lord’s. Their life was devoted to him; their 
actions regarded only the glory of God. At their death 
they were entirely separated from sin, and in that moment 
they were received of God, and their sacrifice received its 
completion and its crown. 

They have performed their vows; they have done the 
work which God gave them to do ; they have accomplish- 
el the work for which alone they were created. The will 
of God has been done in them, and their will has been ab- 
sorbed in the will of God. That then which God has 
joined together, let not our will put asunder; let us sub- 
due or moderate by a right comprehension of the truth, 
that sentiment of our corrupted and fallen nature, which 
presents to us only false impressions, and which disturbs, 
by its delusions, the holy feelings that evangelical truth in- 
spires. : 

Let us not then regard death as heathens, but as Chris- 
tians, with hope, as St. Paul ordains ; for this is the special 
privilege of believers. Let us not think of a corpse asa 
putrid carcase, as lying nature represents it to us; but 
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count it, according to the apprehensions of faith, as the 
sacred and eternal temple of the Spirit of God. 

For we know that the bodies of the saints are preserved 
by the Holy Spirit unto the resurrection, which will be ac- 
complished by that Spirit dwelling in them for that pur- 
pose. This was the sentiment of the fathers. Itis on this 
account that we reverence relics of the dead ; and for this 
same reason, formerly, the eucharist was placed in the 
mouth of the dead. For as they were considered the tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit, they were thought worthy of being 
thus united with this holy sacrament. But the church has 
given up this custom, not that it thinks the body is not 
holy, but because the eucharist being the bread of life, and 
of the living, ought not to be administered to the dead. 

Let us not consider the faithful, who have died in the 
grace of God, as having ceased to live, though nature sug- 
gests this; but as now beginning to live, for so the truth 
assures us. Let us not regard their souls as perished and 
annihilated, but as quickened and united to the sovereign 
source of life. And in this way, correct, by the belief of 
these truths, those erroneous opinions which are so im- 
pressed upon our minds, and those feelings of dread which 


are so natural to us. . 


Ti. 

God created man with two principles of love, the love 
of God, and the love of self; but governed by this law, 
that the love of God should be infinite, having only the in- 
finite God for its end; and the love of self finite and sub- 
ordinate to God. 

Man, in that state, not only loved himself without sin- 
ning; but not to have loved himself, would have been 
criminal. 
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But since sin entered into the world, man has lost the 
former principle of love ; and this love of self, being left 
alone in this noble mind, capable of an infinite love, has 
spread forth inordinately in the void which the love of 
. God left desolate; and hence man now loves himself, and 
all other things for his own sake, in an infinite degree. 

Here is the origin of self-love. It was natural to Adam, 
and justifiable in his innocence ; but in consequence of sin, 
it has become criminal and unhounded. We see then 
both the source of this love, and the cause of its enormi- 
ty and guilt. 

It is the same with the desire of dominion, with indo- 
lence, and all other vices; and this idea may be easily 
transferred to the dread which we have of death. This 
dread was natural and proper in Adam, when innocent, 
because as his life was approved of God, it ought to be so 
by man; and death would have been dreadful, as termina- 
ting a life conformed to the will of God. But since man 
has sinned, his life has become corrupt, his body and soul 
mutually hostile to each other, and both hostile to God. 

But while this change has poisoned a life once so holy, 
the love of life has yet remained ; and that dread of death, 
which has remained the same also, and which was justi- 
fiable in Adam, is not justifiable in us. 

We see then the origin of the dread of death, and the 
cause of its guilt. Let the light of faith therefore correct 
the error of nature. 

The dread of death is natural to man ; but it was in his 
state of innocence, because death could not have entered 
paradise, without ending a life perfectly pure. It was right 
then to hate it, when it would have separated a holy soul 
from a holy body ; but it is right to love it, when it sep- 
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arates a holy soul from an impure body. It was right to 
shrink from it, when it would have broken up the peace 
between the soul and the body; but not when it termi- 
nates their irreconcilable dissensions. In short, when it 
would have afflicted an innocent body, when it would have 
deprived the body of the power of honoring God, when it 
would have separated from the soul a body submissive to 
its will and co-operating with it, when it would have ter- 
minated all the blessings of which man knew himself ca- 
pable, then it was right to abhor it. But when it termi- 
nates an impure life, when it takes away from the body the 
liberty of sinning, when it rescues the soul from the might 
of a rebel, who counteracts all his efforts for salvation, it is 
very unjust to retain towards it the same opinions. 

We must not therefore give up this love of life which 
was given us by nature, for we have received it from God. 
But let it be a love for that same life which God gave, and 
not for a life directly contrary toit. And whilst we approve 
the love which Adam feit for his life of innocence, and 
which Jesus Christ also had for his life, let us hate a life, 
the reverse of that which Jesus Christ loved, and attain to 
that death which Jesus Christ experienced, and which hap- 
pens to a body approved of God; but let us not dread a 
death, which, as it operates to punish a guilty body, and to 
cleanse a vitiated body, ought to inspire in us very differ- 
ent feelings, if we have the principles even in a small de- 
gree, of faith, hope and charity. 

It is one of the great principles of Christianity, that all 
which happened to Jesus Christ, should take place in the 
soul and body of each Christian ; that as Jesus Christ has 
suffered during his mortal life, bas died to this mortal life, 
has risen to a new life, has ascended to heaven, where he 
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has sat down at the right hand of the Father; so ought 
both the body and soul to suffer, die, rise again and as- 
cend to heaven. 

All these things are accomplished during this life, in the 
soul, but not in the body. The soul suffers and dies to 
sin in penitence and in baptism; the soul is raised to a 
new life in these sacraments; and at last, the soul quits 
the earth, and ascends to heaven in the holy paths of a 
‘ heavenly life; as St. Paul says, “our conversation is in 
heaven.” 

But none of these things take place in the body during 
this present life ; they will occur hereafter. For, in death, 
the body dies to its mortal life; at the judgment, it shall 
rise to new life ; and after the judgment, it shall ascend to 
heaven, and dwell there forever. Thus the same train of 
events happens to the body as to the soul, only at different 
times; and these changes in the body do not take place 
till those of the soul are complete, that is, after death; so 
that death is the crown of blessedness to the soul, and the 
dawn of happiness to the body also. 

These are the wonderful ways of Divine wisdom re- 
specting the salvation.of souls; and St. Augustine teaches 
us, that God has adopted this arrangement to prevent a 
serious evil; for if the period of spiritual regeneration had 
been the period of the death and resurrection of the body 
also, men would have submitted to the obedience of the 
gospel only from the love of life; but by the present ar- 
rangement, the power of faith is more fully manifested, 
whilst the way to immortality is traced through the shades 
of death. 

IV. 
It would be wrong that we, like angels who have not the 
4 24 
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passions of our nature, should not feel and mourn over the 
afflictions and misfortunes of life. It would not be right 
either, that we should sorrow without consolation, like the 
heathen, who have no knowledge of grace. But it is 
right that we should be afflicted and comforted as Chris- 
tians, and that the consolations of grace should rise supe- 
rior to the feelings of nature, so that grace should not only 
be in us, but victorious in us; so that, in hallowing the 
name of our heavenly Father, his will should become ours; 
that his grace should reign over our nature, and that our 
afflictions should be, like the substance of a sacrifice 
which grace completes, and consumes to the glory of God ; 
and that these individual sacrifices should honor and an- 
ticipate that universal sacrifice, m which our whole na- 
ture shall be perfected by the power of Jesus Christ. 

Hence we derive benefit from our imperfections, since 
they serve as matter for such sacrifices. For it is the ob- 
ject of true Christians to profit by their own imperfections, 
inasmuch as “all things work together for good to the 
elect.” 

And if we are careful, we shall find great profit and ed- 
ification in considering this matter as it is in truth. For 
since it is true, that the death of the body is only the 
image of the death of the soul, and that we build on this 
principle, that we have reason to hope for the salvation of 
those whose death we mourn; then it is certain, that if we 
cannot check the tide of our grief and distress, we may 
derive from it this benefit, that if the death of the body is 
so dreadful, as to give rise to such emotions, that of the 
soul would have caused us agonies far more inconsolable. 
God has sent the former to those for whom we weep; but 
we hope he has averted the latter, See then in the magni- 
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tude of our woes, the greatness of our blessings; and let 
the excess of our grief, be the measure of our joy. 

There is nothing which can lessen our joy, but the fear 
that their souls may languish some time under those suffer- 
ings destined to purge them from the remains of the sins 
of this life; wherefore we should carefully endeavor to 
appease the wrath of God towards them. 

Prayer and sacrifices are a sovereign remedy for their 
sufferings. But one of the most substantial and useful 
charities towards the dead, is to do the things which they 
would order us if they were still in the world, and to place 
ourselves for their sake in the condition in which they 
would wish us now. 

By this practice, we should make them, as it were, live 
again in us, as their counsels would be living and acting in 
us; and as heresiarchs are punished in another life for the 
sins into which they have led their sectators, in whom the 
poison still lives, so the dead are rewarded beyond their 
own merit, for the virtues to which they have given oc- 
casion by their counsels and example. 


V. 


Man is evidently too weak to judge accurately of the 
train of future events. Let our hope, then, be in God; 
and do not let us weary ourselves by rash and unjustifiable 
anticipations. Let us commit ourselves to God for the 
guidance of our life, and let not discontent have dominion 
over us. 

Saint Augustine teaches us, that there is in each man, a 
serpent, an Eve, and an Adam. Our senses and natural 
propensities are the serpent; the excitable desire is the 
Eve ; and reason is the Adam. Our nature tempts us per- 
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petually ; criminal desire is often excited; but sin is not 
completed till reason consents. 

Leave then this serpent and this Eve to act if we can- 
not prevent it; but Jet us pray to God so to strengthen our 
Adam by his grace, that he may remain victorious, that 
Jesus Christ may be his conqueror, and may dwell in us 
for ever. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


PRAYER FOR THE RIGHT USE OF SICKNESS. 


1. 

O Lorp, whose Spirit is in all things so good and gra- 
cious, and who art so merciful, that not only the prosperi- 
ties, but even the humiliations of thy elect are the results 
of thy mercy; graciously enable me to act in the state to 
which thy justice has reduced me, not as a heathen, but as 
a true Christian ; that I may recognize thee as my Father 
and my God, in whatever state I am, since the change in 
my condition, makes no change in thine; since thou art 
always the same, though I am ever variable; and that thou 
art no less God, when thou dost minister affliction or pun- 
ishment, than in the gifts of consolation and peace. 


Il. 


Thon hast given me health to serve thee, and I have pro- 
fanely misused it. Thou has now sent sickness to correct 
me, suffer me not so to receive it as to offend thee by my 
impatience. I have abused my health, and thou hast right- 
ly punished me; let me not abuse thy correction also. 
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And since the corruption of my nature is such, that it ren- 
ders thy favors hurtful to me, let thy Almighty grace, O 
God, make thy chastenings profitable. If, in the vigor of 
health, my heart was filled with the love of this world, de- 
stroy that vigor for my salvation, and unfit me for the en- 
joyment of this world, either by weakness of body, or by 
overcoming love, that I may rejoice in thee alone. 


Hl. 


O God, to whom at the end of my life, and at the end 
of this world, I must give an account of all that I have 
done; O God, who permittest this world to exist, only for 
the trial of thine elect, and the punishment of the wicked; 
O God, who leavest hardened sinners to the luxurious but 
criminal enjoyments of this world; O God, who causest 
this body to die, and at the hour of death doth separate our 
souls from all that in this world they have loved; O God, 
who at the last moment of my life, dost tear me from all 
those things to which I am attached, and on which my 
heart has been fixed; O God, who wilt consume at the 
last day, the heavens and the earth, and all creatures that 
are therein, to show to all the world that nothing exists but 
thyself, and that nothing but thyself is worthy of love, be- 
cause thou only dost endure; O God, who wilt destroy 
all these vain idols, and all these fatal objects of our af- 
fections ; I praise thee, and I will bless thee, O my God, 
all the days of my life, that it hath pleased thee to an- 
ticipate in my favor, the event of that awful day, by de- 
stroying already, as it respects me, all these things, 
through the weakness to which thou hast reduced me, 
I praise thee, O my God, and I will bless thee all the 
days of my life, that it hath pleased thee to reduce me 
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to a state of inability to enjoy the sweets of health, and 
the pleasures of the world; and that thou hast in a man- 
ner destroyed for my profit, those deceitful idols which 
thou wilt effectually destroy, to the confusion of the wick- 
ed in the day of thine anger. Grant, Lord, that I may 
henceforth judge myself according to this destruction, 
which thou hast wrought in my behalf, that thou mayest 
not judge me after that entire destruction which thou wilt 
make of my natural life, and of the whole world. For O 
Lord, as at the instant of my death, I shall find myself sep- 
arated from this world, stripped of all things, and alone in 
thy presence, to answer to thy justice for all the thoughts 
of my heart: grant that I may consider myself in this dis- 
ease, as in a kind of death, separated from the world, strip- 
ped of all the objects of my affection, and alone in thy 
presence, to implore from thy compassion the conversion 
of my heart; and that thus I may have great comfort from 
the thought, that thou visitest me now with a species of 
death, as the result of thy mercy, before thou appointest 
me really to death as the result of thy justice. Grant then, 
O my God, that since thou hast: anticipated my death, I 
may anticipate the rigor of thy sentence, and that I may 
examine myself before thy judgment, to find mercy in thy 
presence. 
INR 

Grant, O my God, that I may adore in silence, the order 
of thy adorable providence, in the guidance of my life; 
that thy rôd may comfort me; and that, if I have lived in 
the bitterness of my sins during my prosperity, I may now 
taste the heavenly sweetness of thy grace, during the salu- 
tary evils with which thou hast chastened me. But I con- 
fess, O my God, that my heart is so hardened, and so full 
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of the thoughts, and cares, and anxieties, and attachments 
of the world, that neither sickness, nor health, neither 
sermons, nor books, nor thy Holy Scriptures, nor thy 
gospel, nor its holiest mysteries, nor alms, nor fastings, 
nor mortifications, nor miracles, nor the sacraments, nor 
thy death, nor all my efforts, nor those of the whole world 
put together, can effect anything whatever, even to begin my 
conversion, if thou dost not accompany all these things by 
the extraordinary assistance of thy grace. For this O my 
God, I address myself to thee, the Almighty, to ask from 
thee a gift, that all thy creatures together could not bestow. 
I should not have the boldness to direct my cry to thee, if 
any other being could answer it. But, O my God, since 
the conversion of my heart, for which I now entreat, is a 
work which surpasses all the efforts of nature, I can apply 
to none but to the Author and Almighty master of nature, 
and of my heart. "To whom should I ery, Lord, to whom 
shonld I have recourse, but to thee? Nothing short of 
God can fulfil my desire. It is God himself that I need, 
and that I seek ; and to thee only, O my God, do I address 
myself, that I may obtain thee. Open my heart, Lord. 
Enter this rebel place, where sin has reigned. Sin holds 
it in subjection. Enter as into the house of a strong man; 
but first bind the strong and mighty enemy who rules it, 
and then take possession of the treasures which are there. 
O Lord, regain those affections which the world has stolen. 
Seize this treasure thyself, or rather resume it; for it be- 
longs to thee as a tribute that I owe thee, as stamped by 
thine own image. Thou hast imprinted it at the moment 
of my baptism, which was my second birth; but it is all 
effaced. The image of the world is graven there so deep- 
ly, that thine is scarcely cognizable. ‘Thou alone couldst 
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create my soul; thou alone canst create it anew. Thou 
alone couldst impress there thine image; thou alone canst 
reform it, and restore thy obliterated likeness; that is, Jesus 
Christ my Saviour, who is thine image, and the very char- 
acter of thy substance. 

V. 

O my God, how happy is a heart that can love so lovely 
an object, with an honorable and beneficial love! I feel 
that I cannot love the world without displeasing thee, with- 
out injuring and dishonoring myself; and yet the world is 
still the object of my delight. O my God, how happy is 
the soul who finds his delight in thee, since he may aban- 
don himself to thy love, not only without scruple, but with 
commendation. How firm and lasting is his happiness, 
since his hope cannot be disappointed, because thou wilt 
never be destroyed, and neither life nor death shall sepa- 
rate him from the object of his desires; and that the same 
moment which overwhelms the wicked and their idols in 
one common ruin shall unite the just with thee in one com- 
mon glory ; and that as the one shall perish with the per- 
ishable objects to which they were attached, the others, 
shall exist eternally in the eternal and self-existent object 
to which they are so strictly united. Blessed are they, who, 
with perfect freedom, and an invincible bias of their will, 
love perfectly and freely, that which they are incessantly 
constrained to love. 

VI. 

Perfect, O my God, the holy emotions that thou hast 
given me. Be their end, as thou art their beginning. 
Crown thine own gifts; for thine I admitthem to be. Yes, 
O my God, far from assuming that my prayers have any 
merit, which could constrain thee to answer them, I most 
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humbly confess, that having given to the creature that 
heart, which thou didst form for thyself alone, and not for - 
the world, nor for myself, I can look for no blessing but to 
thy mercy, since I have nothing in me which could de- 
serve it, and that all the natural emotions of my heart, in- 
clining towards creatures or myself, can only offend thee. 
I thank thee, therefore, O my God, for the holy emotions 
that thou hast given me, and even for that disposition 
which thou hast given me to feel thankful. 


VIL. 


Touch my heart with repentance for its faults, for with- 
out this inward grief, the outward evils with which thou 
hast smitten my body, will be a new occasion of sin. 
Make me to know that the diseases of my body are only 
the chastening, and the emblem of the diseases of my soul. 
But grant, Lord, also, that they may be the remedy, by 
making me consider, amidst these pains which I feel, the 
evil which I did not previously perceive in my soul, though 
totally diseased and covered with “ putrifying sores.” For, 
O Lord, the greatest of its evils is that insensibility, and 
that extreme weakness which has deprived it of all con- 
' sciousness of its own miseries. Make me feel them ‘deep- 
ly, and let the remainder of my life be a continued pen- 
itence, to bewail the sins which I have committed. 


VII. 


O Lord, though my past life has been exempt from gross 
crimes, the temptations to which, thou hast removed from 
me, it has nevertheless been very hateful in thy sight, from 
my continual negligence, my misuse of thy holy sacra- 
ments, my contempt of thy word and of thy holy influ- 
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ence, by the listlessness and total uselessness of my ac- 
tions and thoughts, by the total loss’ of that time which 
thou hast given me for thy worship, to seek, in all my ways, 
the means of pleasing thee, and to repent of the sins which 
I daily commit, sins from which, even the most righteous 
are not exempt; so that their life should be a continual 
penitence, or they are in danger of falling from their 
steadfastness. In this way, O my God, I have ever been 
rebellious against thee. 


IX, 


Yes, Lord, until this time, I have ever been deaf to thy 
inspirations ; I have despised thy oracles; I have judged 
contrary to what thou judgest; I have contradicted those 
holy precepts which thou didst bring into the world, from 
the bosom of thy eternal Father, and by which thou wilt 
judge the world. Thou sayest: “Blessed are they that 
mourn, but woe to them that are comforted ;” and I have 
said, Wretched are those that mourn, and blessed are those 
who are comforted. I have said, Happy are those who en- 
joy a fortunate lot, a splendid reputation, and robust health, 
And why have I thought them happy, except that all these 


advantages furnished them an ample facility for enjoying © 


the creature, that is, for offending thee. Yes, Lord, I con- 
fess that I have esteemed health a blessing, not because it 
was a ready means of serving thee usefully, by devoting 
more care and watchfulness to thy service, and by the 
ready assistance of my neighbor; but that, by its aid, I 
could abandon myself, with less restraint, to the abound- 
ing delights of life, and taste more freely its fatal pleasures. 
Graciously, O Lord, reform my corrupted reason, and con- 
form my principles to thine. Grant that I may count my- 


* 
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self happy in affliction, and that in this inability for exter- 
nal action, my thoughts may be so purified, as no longer 
to be repugnant to thine ; and that in this way, I may find 
thee within me, when from my weakness I cannot go forth 
to seek thee. For, Lord, thy kingdom is within thy be- 
lieving people; and I shall find it within myself, if I dis- 
cover there thy Spirit and thy precepts. 


: X. 

But, Lord, what shall I do to constrain thee to pour forth 
thy Spirit upon this wretched earth? All that I amis 
hateful in thy sight, and I find nothing in me which can 
please thee. I see nothing there, Lord, except my griefs, 
which bare some faint resemblance to thine. Consider 
then the ills that I suffer, and those which threaten me. 
Look with an eye of pity on the wounds which thy hand 
hath made. O my Saviour, who didst love thy sufferings 
even in death; O my God, who didst become man, only 
to suffer more than any man, for man’s salvation; O God, 
who didst become incarnate after the sin of men, and who 
didst take a body only to suffer in it all that our sins de- 
served; O God, who lovest so much the suffering bodies 
of men, that thou didst choose for thyself the most afilic- 
ted body that was ever in the world; graciously accept 
my body, not for its own sake, nor for anything in it, for 
it entirely deserves thine indignation, but for the miseries 
which it endures, which alone can be worthy of thy love, 
Kindly regard my sufferings, O Lord, and let my distresses 
invite thee to visit me. But to complete the sanctification 
of thy dwelling, grant, O my Saviour, that if my body is 
admitted to the common privilege with thine, that it suffers 
for my offences, my soul may have this in common with 
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thy soul, that it may be in bitterness for them also; and 
that thus, I may suffer with thee, and like thee, both in my 
body and my soul, for the sins which I have committed. 


XI. 


Graciously, O Lord, impart thy consolations to my suf- 
ferings, that I may suffer as a Christian. Task not exemp- 
tion from distress, for this is the reward of the saints: but 
I pray that I may not be given up to the agonies of suffer- 
ing nature, without the consolations of thy Spirit; for this 
is the curse of Jews and heathens. I ask not a fulness of 
consolation, without any suffering; for that is the life of 
glory. I ask nota full cup of sorrow, without alleviation, 
for that is a state of Judaism. But I ask, Lord, to feel, at 
the same time, both the pangs of nature for my sins, and 
the consolations of thy Spirit through grace; for this is 
true Christianity. Let me not experience pain, withont 
consolation ; but let me feel pains and consolations at the 
same time, so that ultimately I may experience consolation 
only, free from all suffering. For Lord, before the advent 
of thy Son, thou didst leave the world to languish without 
comfort under natural sufferings; now thou dost console 
and temper the sufferings of thy saints, by the grace of 
thine only Son; and thou wilt crown thy saints with per- 
fect beatitude in the eternal glory of thy only Son. These 
are the marvellous degrees through which thou dost carry 
thy works. Thou hast withdrawn me from the first; cause 
me to pass through the second that J may reach the third. 
This, Lord, is the mercy that I ask. 


A PRAYER, 381 


XII. 

Suffer me not to be so far alienated from thee, as to be 
able to contemplate thy soul, sorrowful even unto death, 
and thy body laid low in death for my sins, without rejoic- 
ing to suffer also both in my body and my mind. For 
there is nothing more disgraceful, and yet nothing more 
usual among Christians, and in myself, than that while 
thou didst sweat blood for the expiation of our offences, 
we should be living luxuriously at ease; and that Chris- 
tians, who make a profession of being devoted to thee ; 
that those who, in their baptism, have renounced the world 
to follow thee; that those who have vowed solemnly, be- 
fore the church, to live and die for thee; that those who 
profess to believe that the world persecuted and crucified 
thee; that those who believe that thou didst give thyself 
up to the wrath of God, and to the cruelty of men, to re- 
deem them from all iniquity; that those, I say, who believe 
all these truths, who consider thy body as the sacrifice of- 
fered for their salvation; who consider the indulgences, 
and the sins of this world, as the only cause of thy suf- 
ferings, and the world itself as thine executioner; that they 
should seek to indulge their own bodies with these same 
delights, and in this same world ; and that they who could 
not, without horror, see a man caress and cherish the mur- 
derer of his father, who had surrendered himself to secure 
his life, should live, as I have done, should live joyously 
amidst that world, which I know unquestionably to have 
been the murderer of him whom I recognize as my Father 
and my God, who gave himself up for my salvation, and 
who has borne in his own body the punishment of my 
transgressions. It is right, O Lord, that thou hast inter- 
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rupted a joyousness so criminal as that in which I have 
indulged amidst the shadows of death. 


XIII. 


Take from me therefore, O Lord, the grief that self-love 
may feel on account of my own sufferings, and on account 
of those human events which do not succeed precisely ac- 
cording to the wishes of my heart, and which do not tend 
to thy glory; but awaken within me a sorrow assimilated 
to thine own. Let my sufferings mollify thine anger. 
Make them the means of my safety and my conversion. 
Let me wish no more for health and life, but to employ 
and expend them for thee, with thee, and in thee. Ido 
not ask of thee health or sickness, life or death ; but mere- 
ly that thou wouldst dispose of my health or sickness, of 
my life or death, for thy glory, for my salvation, and for 
the benefit of thy church, and of thy saints, among whom 
I would hope, by thy grace, to be found. Thou only know- 
est what is needful for me; thou art the sovereign Lord, 
do with me what thou wilt. Give or take; only conform 
my will to thine; and grant, that in humble and entire 
submission, and in holy confidence, I may accept the ordi- 
nances of thy eternal providence, and regard with equal 
reverence whatever comes from thee, 


XIV. 


Grant, O my God, that in uniform equanimity of mind, 
J may receive whatever happens; since we know not what 
we should ask, and since ! cannot wish for one thing more 
than another without presumption and without setting my- 
self up as a judge, and making myself responsible for 
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those consequences which thy wisdom has justly deter- 
mined to conceal from me. O Lord, I know that I know 
but one thing; which is that it is good to follow thee, and 
evil to offend thee. Beyond that, I know not what is bet- 
ter or worse in anything. I know not which is more prof- 
itable for me, sickness or health, wealth or poverty, or 
any other of the things of this world. This is a discovery 
beyond the power of men or angels, and which is veiled 
in the secret of thy providence which J adore, and which 
I do not desire to fathom. 


XV. 


Grant then, O Lord, that such as I am, I may be con- 
formed to thy will; and that diseased as I am, I may glo- 
rify thee in my sufferings. Without these, I cannot attain 
to glory ; and even thou, my Saviour, wouldst not attain to 
glory but by this means. It was by the sears of thy suf- 
ferings that thy disciples knew thee; and it is by their 
sufferings that thou wilt recognize also those who are thy 
disciples. Recognize me, therefore, for thy disciple, amidst 
the evils that I suffer, both in body and mind, for the sins 
that [ have committed ; and because nothing is acceptable 
to God, that is not offered by thee, unite my will to thine, 
and my agonies to those which thou hast endured, Let 
mine become thine; unite me to thyself; and fill me with 
thyself, and with thy Holy Spirit. Dwell in my heart and 
soul, to support me in my sufferings, and to continue 
to suffer in me, all that yet remains unsuffered of thy 
passion, which thou dost complete in thy members, even 
to the entire perfection of thy mystical body ; that being 
thus at length full of thee, it may be no more I that live 
and suffer, but that it may be thou who livest and sufferest 
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in me, O my Saviour; and that thus, having some little 
part in thy sufferings, thou mayest fill me abundantly with 
the glory which they have purchased, in which thou livest 
with the Father, and the Holy Spirit, world without end. 
Amen, 
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